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PREFACE 

This  paiuphlet  ou  English,  including  Keadiug,  Phonics,  Spelling, 
Penmanship,  Language,  Composition  and  Literature  is  one  of  a  series 
of  five  which  constitutes  the  Course  of  Study  so  far  available  in 
printed  form  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Duluth 
The  other  pamphlets  are  as  follows:  one  on  "i^rithmetic ;  one  on  Geo- 
graphy,Mlistory,  and  Nature  Study;  one  on 'T)rawing  and  Industrial 
Art;  one  on^usic  and  Physical  Education. 

This  Course  of  Study  was  constructed  during  the  school  term  of 
19LS-1919  and  during  the  summer  of  1919.  It  was  introduced  in 
September  1919.  It  is  the  product  of  the  combined  effort  of  the 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  in  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Duluth. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  entire  course  was  under  an  execu- 
tive committee  consisting  of  a  principal,  a  supervisor,  and  a  superin- 
dent  of  the  training  department  of  a  normal  school.  Each  subject 
was  in  charge  of  a  special  committee  consisting  of  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors  with  the  teachers  largely  predominating.  While  the 
number  of  teachers  on  these  committees  was  made  as  large  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  class  room  experience,  not  all  were 
able  to  participate  in  the  work  on  account  of  the  lack  of  time  and  faci- 
lities for  reaching  them.  Much  credit  is  due  all  who  have  so  will- 
ingly and  efficiently  assisted  in  bringing  this  course  of  study  to  its 
present  standard.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  best  class 
room  practice  in  the  city  is  due  largely,  however,  to  the  teachers  who 
helped  in  its  construction. 

The  general  plan  for  each  subject  in  the  Course,  the  principles 
for  the  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  were  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  each  special  committee  after  much  study  and  careful  delibera- 
tion. Each  special  committee  observed  these  principles  of  selection 
and  plan  of  organization  in  prejtaring  the  subject  assigned.  Sugges- 
tions ou  the  Course  in  English  were  received  from  a  group  of  business 
men  in  order  to  secure  the  point  of  view  of  those  outside  the  schools. 
Similar  help  was  received  from  a  group  of  musicians  on  the  Course 
in  Music. 

The  general  plan  adopted  for  each  course  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Table  of  Contents, 

II.  .Aims  and  purposes  for  all  grades. 

A  statement  of  the  i)urposes  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 


VI 

III.  Outline  of  subject  matter. 

J.rief  surve.v  of  subject  matter  throughout  the  Elemen- 
tary aii<l  .luuior  High  Schools. 

IV.  (General  Directions. 

V.  Detailed  outline  of  subject  matter. 

VI.  (General  liibliojiraphy. 

As  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  subject  matter  for  this  Cotirse  of 
Stu-ly  tilt'  followiuir  social  values  were  used: 

I.  'i'hat  subject  matter  was  selected  which  is  most  frequently 
used  by  the  <rreatest  number  of  people  in  life  situations.  The  term 
■"use"  is  iK.t  restricted  to  the  mere  economic  sense  but  includes  all 
those  matters  which  society  has  learned  to  value  and  desires  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation. 

II.  That  subject  matter  was  selected  which  is  not  only  most 
frequently  use«l  but  is  most  sionificant  when  used,  e.g;.  we  teach  how 
to  save  life  from  drowning-  not  because  ot  tlie  number  of  times  it  would 
be  used  but  because  of  its  great  signiticance  when  used.  These 
methods  of  choosing  subject  matter  while  they  have  been  a  guiding 
principle  have  been  necessarily  limited  by  such  considerations  as,  ex- 
jiense  of  teaching,  time  of  i)Upils,  ability  of  teachers  and  pupils  and 
organization  and  availability  of  material. 

In  tlu-  organization  of  subject  matter  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  arrange  it  around  projects  suited  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of 
the  jiuitils  for  whom  it  is  intended  and  adapted  to  the  successful  use 
of  well  recognized  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  needs  of  the  state 
and  community.  These  projects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  lend  themselves  to  one  of  the  following  types: 

Tvi^E  1. 

"In  wliich  the  purpose  is  to  embody  some  idea  or  plan  in  exter- 
tial  form,  as  building  a  boat,  writing  a  letter,  presenting  a  play: 

Tvi'K  2. 

"In  which  tlie  iiuri)ose  is  to  enjoy  some  aesthetic  experience,  as 
listening  to  a  story,  hearing  a  symphony,  appreciating  a  picture: 

Type  8. 

"In  which  the  purpose  is  to  straighten  out  some  intellectual  dit- 
ticult.r,  to  solve  some  problem,  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not  dew  falls, 
to  ascertain  howXew  York  outgrew  Philadeliihia. 

TvPK  4. 

In  wliich  the  jiurjiose  is  to  obtain  some  item  or  degree  of  skill 
or  knowledge,  as  learning  to  write  grade  1-i  on  the  Thorndike  Scale, 
learning  the  irregular  verbs  in  French.     .     .       .       Some  teachers  in- 
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deed  may  uot  closely  discriminate  between  drill  as  a  project  and  drill 
as  a  set  task,  altbouyh  the  results  will  be  markedly  different."" 

"It  is  at  once  evident  that  these  groupings  more  or  less  overlap 
and  that  one  type  may  be  used  as  means  to  another  as  end.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  with  these  detiuitions  the  project  method 
logfically  includes  the  problem  method  as  a  special  case.  The  value 
of  such  a  classification  as  that  here  given  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
light  it  should  throw  on  the  kind  of  projects  teachers  may  expect  and 
on  the  procedure  that  normally  prevails  in  the  several  types." — 
Kilpatrick.     Teachers  College  Record,  September,  1918. 

This  Course  of  Study  is  in  no  sense  a  finished  product.  It  is  a 
record  of  past  achievement  and  a  standard  of  present  attainment.  It 
is  intended  also  to  be  a  guide  post  for  further  progress.  As  the 
quality  of  the  class  room  instruction  improves  by  means  of  this  course, 
the  course  should  likewise  be  improved  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  method.  For  this 
purpose  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  will  be  requested  from  time  to  time. 


Will  each  teacher  jtlease  make  the  following  eorrectiou: 

I 'aife '_:-{.  line  18  should   read,  "  Lip  inoveiiieiit  dei-reases  rat6  of 
thiiiiirht  acijinsitioii." 


READING 

"Through  doiug'  oue  learns  from  his  own  individual  life;  through 
conversation,  from  the  group  in  which  he  is  a  member;  but  from  books 
one  has  all  civilization  at  command.  Learning  through  reading  is  the 
third  and  largest  circle  of  experience  into  which  the  growing  life  of 
the  child  reaches."  Jenkins:  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Intro- 
duction, p.  IX,  Suzzalo. 

AIMS 

To  develop  the  ability  of  the  pupil  as  indicated  below: 

To  get  thought  quickly  and  accurately  from  the  printed  page. 
To  gain  independence  in  thought  getting  by  word  mastery  through 

phonetics  and  increase  of  vocabulary. 
■    To  gain  through  reading  information  to  apply  to  some  definite 

purpose. 
To  use  books  effectively. 
To  develop  the  ability  to  reason  and  make  judgments  concerning 

what  is  read. 
To  know  what  to  read. 
To  acquire  right  habits  and  tastes  for  the  occupation  of  leisure. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  THROUGHOUT  THE  GRADES 

IB     Language  Units  Based  on  Personal  Experience;  Mother  Goose 

Rhymes. 
lA     Fables;  Folk  Stories;  Poetry. 

IIB     Fables;  Folk  Stories;  Poetry. 
IIA     Fables;  Folk  Stories;  Poetry. 

IIIB     Nature  and  Hero  Stories;  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales;  Wonder  Tales; 

Modern  Animal  Stories;  Poetry. 
IIIA     Stories  of  Children  in  Other  Lands;  Humorous  Stories;  Classic 

Selections;  Poetry. 

IVB     Myths;  Legends;  Greek  and  Norse;  American  Stories;  Stories 
important  for  Informational  or  Inspirational  Value;  Poetry. 

IVA     Stories  of  Patriotism;  Pioneer  Life;  Home;  Fairyland;  Adven- 
tures; Nature;  Current  Articles;  Poetry. 

V     Stories  of  adventure;  romance;  heroes;great  characters; authors: 
Poems  of  humor;  animated  nature  and  duty. 

VI     Stories  of  heroes;  adventure;  itatriotism;  great  men;  authors: 
Poems  of  liumor  and  nature. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  PRINCIPLES 
Silent  Reading. 

Importance:  Of  the  two  tyi)es  of  reading  ability,  efficiency  in  si- 
lent reading  is  vastly  more  important  in  the  average  adult's  life  than 
efficiency  in  oral  reading,  because  the  latter  is  used  only  occasionally 
whereas  silent  reading  is  constantly  employed  in  many  activities  of 
life.  "  "  "         .' 


"silent  readiii'T  uii<ler  pressure  of  limited  time  if  made  a  regular 
part  of  every  readinjr  lessou  lirin<rs  advantag-es  that  are  far  reaching- 
and  jiernianent: 

"It  di'veh)ps  the  art  of  concentration. 

"It  trains  the  eye  to  be  an  efficient  tool  in  thought-getting  hy 
suhordinating  words  and  symliols  to   sentences. 

"It  insures  a  thought  Itasis  for  oral   reading. 

"It  guaratees  better  oral  rea<ling,  for  good  expression  is  prompt- 
ed by  c(>mi>rehension  and  he  who  seeks  to  read  aloud  well,  must  con- 
stantly think  of  what,  not  how,  to  read. 

"In  a  word,  silent  reading  seeks  to  make  rea<ling  a  process  of 
thinking."      Klapiier. 

Purpose:  It  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  individual  acquires 
a  know  k-dge  which  enables  him  to  have  ready  intercourse  with  his 
fellows. 

"Silent  reailing  ...  is  securing  the  thought  through  the  eye 
from  till-  |>rinted  pages  ...  It  is  merely  informational.  And  to 
rea<l  well  silently,  one  must  be  able  to  read  rapidly,  to  change  his 
pace  as  the  difficulty  of  the  suV)ject  matter  requires,  and  be  able  to 
summarize  with  some  accuracy  what  he  has  gone  over. 

"The  great  ])urpose  of  silent  reading  is  realized  whenever  the  at- 
tention is  focuseil  on  the  stream  of  thought  rather  than  on  the  words 
and  phrases.  IJoth  time  and  energy  are  saved  by  such  a  process.  It 
is  a  much  shorter  route  through  the  eye  to  the  brain  than  the  circuit- 
ous one  from  mouth  to  ear  to  brain.  The  stimulation  of  this  shorter 
route,  the  line  of  least  resistance,  is  our  aim  in  silent  reading.  The 
more  stimulation  it  receives,  the  greater  the  speed  of  the  reader." 
Briggs  and  Coffman. 

Some  Conclusions  Derived  from  Experimentation:  The  Sixteenth 
Year  Hook  of  the  National  Societv  for  the  Stuilv  of  Education,  1917, 
Part  I. 

"silent  reading  is  of  first  imi)ortauce  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas. 

"silent  reading  is  a  more  rapid  process  than  oral  reading. 

'(.'omi)reheusion  is  usually  greater  in  silent  reading  than  in  oral 
reading. 

"The  rapid  reader  is  usually  more  efficient  than   the  slow  reader. 

"Kate  and  (piality  of  silent  reading  may  be  improved  through 
training." 

Improvement  of  Silent  Reading:  "The  improvement  of  speed  and 
quality  of  silent  reading  depends  as  much  on  the  use  of  effective  meth- 
ods as  on  the  wise  choice  of  subject  matter.  If  rate  is  to  be  increased, 
a  pupil  may  be  urged  to  read  an  easyselectiou  as  rapidly  as  he  can  read 
it  effectively,  or  a  given  period  of  time  may  be  assigned  in  which  the 
the  reading  should  be  completed.  Ten  pages  of  Black  IJeauty  may  be 
read  (juickly  in  order  to  find  out  how  many  things  Black  Beauty  had 
to  become  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  be  a  well  broken  horse.  Many 
stories  may  be  read  quickly  for  the  story  or  to  find  the  answer  to  a  gi- 
ven (piestion.  Whatever  the  purpose. may  be,  the  teacher  should  al- 
ways ask  (piestions  or  use  some  device  which  will  keep  attention  cen- 
tered oil  thou^Jit. 


"Reading-  exercises  which  are  carried  ou  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  reading  shoukl  be  carefully  planned.  If  the  pupils  are  to  select 
the  most  imi)ortant  points,  or  to  organize  the  points  in  topical  outline, 
or  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  points  made  by  the  author,  they 
should  do  this  under  the  guidance  of  specific  assignments.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  recitation,  tlie  teacher  must  be  able  to  ask  that 
question  or  give  that  direction  which  will  prove  most  helpful  to  the 
student  who  is  in  difficulty.  Such  recitations  cannot  be  conducted 
without  careful  thought  and  detailed  preparation.  At  frequent  inter- 
vals, tests  of  speed  and  quality  of  silent  reading  should  be  made  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  most  urgent  instructional  needs  of  the  pupils. 
The  results  of  these  tests  should  direct  the  teacher  in  the  choice  of  fu- 
ture assignments."  Gray. 

"It  is  expected  that  every  child  become  a  rapid  silent  reader. 
This  is  a  skill  which  can  be  acquired  only  through  persistent,  iutelli- 
g-ent,  well  directed  practice.  However,  acquisition  is  often  endan- 
g-ered  by  the  erroneous  supposition  that  all  reading  in  the  primary 
grades  must  be  oral  reading.  Skill  in  silent  reading  is  never  acquir-' 
ed  through  oral  reading.  Just  to  the  extent  that  a  reader  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  read  aloud,  to  pronounce  whole  clauses  or  even  words  to 
g-et  a  thought,  he  is  dissipating  his  energy.  When  one  reads  aloud  he 
has  his  voice,  the  muscular  tension  accompanying  it,  and  his  ear  as  the 
agencies  through  which  he  interprets."   Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  62. 

"Uapid  readers  tend  to  use  phrase  and  sentence  wholes;  slow 
readers  read  word  by  word.  Silent  reading  is  a  simpler  process  than 
oral  reading,  and  much  greater  speed  may  be  readied  with  it. 

"Specific  tests  to  arouse  a  desire  to  read  rapidly  and  to  train  in 
methods  of  gaining  speed  may  well  be  given.  In  general,  for  these 
tests,  it  may  be  better  to  use  relatively  simple  material,  to  borrow 
supplementary  readers  from  lower  grades.  When  testing  for  speed, 
pay  no  attention  to  inaccuracies  which  do  not  affect  the  thought.  Each 
I^upil  may  well  keep  a  record  of  his  own  score  and  maks  a  graph  show- 
ing his  progress."  For  more  definite  instructions  in  work  along  this 
line  see,  Jenkins,  p.  59,  and  Briggs  and  Coft'man,  p.  264. 

Oral  Reading. 

Place  of  Oral  Reading:  Oral  reading  is  in  all  grades  of  second- 
ary importance  and  should  follow  discussion  and  silent  reading. 
"Oral  reading  involves  recognition  of  the  words,  thinking  the  thought 
and  experiencing  the  feelings  of  the  author  and  the  conveying  of  the 
same  pictures,  thoughts  and  feelings  to  another  or  the  arousing  of  the 
sympathetic  thought    and    feelings  in  the  au<litor.  The  child  must 

liave  much  training  in  tlnnight — getting  before  he  will  be  al)leto  even 
ai)proacli  the  ideal.  Silent  reading  must  precede  oral  reading  in 
time.  Skill  in  thought-acfiuiring  precedes  skill  in  thought-convey- 
ing." Briggs  and  Coffman. 

Purpose:  Oral  reading  has  two  main  functions: 

"One  may  read  to  others  to  convey  the  thoiiglit  of  an  author. 
Evidently  the  reader  cannot  convey  the  thouglit  unless  tlic  w oids  are 
familiar  and  the  ideas  have  been  at  least  partly  assimilated. 
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"Out'  may  reii'l  to  a  teacher,  or  a  frieud,  as  an  exercise  iu  learu- 
irijr  how  to  read  hetter.  This  exercise  discloses  words  and  passages 
that  are  uot  understood  and  faidts  in  expression.  In  this  case  an 
au<lience  other  than  the  teacher  is  likely  to  hinder  the  learner,  and 
the  audience  is  sure  to  be  uninterested,  if  not  bored."  Kendall  and 

Mi  rick,  p.  42. 

Selection  of  Material  for  Oral  Reading:  The  story  should  have 
these  conditions: 

lie  well  written  and  contain  few  mechanical  difficulties. 

He  understood  and  appreciated  by  tlie  child  reading-  it. 

Mechanical  ditticulties  are  mastered  before  tlie  child  attemjjts  to 
read. 

Contain  action  and  conversation,  or  the  music  of  poetry. 

Interest  and  appeal  emotionally  to  the  audience. 

"If  there  is  no  good  reason  for  reading  a  selection  aloud,  it 
should  not  be  rea<l.  If  the  meaning  or  the  beauty  of  the  selection  is 
best  revealed  by  an  oral  rendering,  sucli  an  interpretative  reading  of 
selected  jiassages  will  help  to  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils."  Keu- 
and  Mirick,  p.  48. 

The  Audience  Situation:  Consciousness  of  an  Audience.  The  oral 
reading  wouhl  gain  much  in  its  api»eal  if  the  children  were  made 
to  feel  that  they  have  an  actual  audience  to  whom  they  are  telling 
something  entertaining  or  instructive.  The  child  who  reads  should 
face  the  class  for  the  spirit  which  comes  from  the  sight  of  expectant 
faces.  Every  speaker  knows  that  the  audience  contributes  as  much  to 
the  effectiveness  of  his  address  as  does  his  subject.  Give  the  child, 
in  a  smaller  way,  the  thrill  of  an  audience.  The  children  in  their 
seats  should  often  be  required  to  shut  their  books  and  learn  to  listen 
attentively.  In  upper  grades,  children  should  be  allowed  to  select 
their  own  material  for  oral  reading.  That  selection  which  appeals 
most  to  a  child,  he  should  be  permitted  to  read  to  his  classmates.  If 
the  selection  is  long,  two  or  three  children  who  like  it  may  divide  it 
uji  among  them  and  each  read  his  allotted  share.  No  effective  and 
convincing  rendition  is  possible  when  a  child  sees  the  backs  of  his 
classmates'  heads  an<l  is  conscious  that  he  is  reading,  not  because  he 
has  sometliing  to  say,  but  merely  because  his  turn  has  come  in  the 
course  of  the  teacner's  endeavor  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  pupil's  read- 
ing ability. 

"No  Interruptions.  It  is  imi)erative  that  the  child  who  reads 
should  nnt  be  stopjied  to  correct  every  error  he  commits.  These  re- 
jteated  interruittions  make  reading  for  thought  impossible,  and  cause 
a  self-conciousness  which  renders  every  succeeding  phrase  more  diffi- 
cult to  read.  All  corrections  should  be  reserved  for  the  end  of  the 
cliild's  assignment.  If  the  pupil's  reading  is  very  poor,  he  may  be 
stopped,— for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  class,  — in  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph  or  stanza;  this  is  not  an  interruption,  but  a  curtailment  of 
the  assignment. 

"Teacher  Not  to  Follow  in  the  Book.  The  teacher  who  desires 
to  t..rni  -A  true  estimate  of  a  child's  clearness  and  accuracy  of  speech 


will  tiud  it  advisable  to  rely  solely  on  the  auditory  impressions.  When 
she  follows  the  child  in  her  own  l^ook  the  visual  impressions  automat- 
ically arouse  their  auditory  images  and  the  teacher's  ear  is  adjusted 
for  the  correct  sound.  Keading-  that  she  judged  clear  and  accurate 
while  she  followed  the  printed  page  might  become  indistinct  and  in- 
accurate when  the  book  is  laid  aside.  Practical  experiences  give  evi- 
dence of  this  fact. 


"The  Social  Spirit  Must  Prevail.  Unless  the  motives  which  prompt 
speech  in  real  social  intercourse  are  present  during  oral  reading, 
most  of  the  children's  renditions  wnll  lack  enthusiasm  and  sincer- 
ity. The  initial  suggestions,  viz.,  that  each  child  should  feel  that  he 
has  an  audience,  that  he  is  reading  something  worth  telling  others, 
that  the  class  should  occasionally  listen  with  closed  books,  that  chil- 
dren be  allowed  to  choose  the  selection  that  they  would  like  to  read  to 
their  classmates  —  all  these  sought  to  offer  means  of  promoting  the  so- 
cial spirit  in  oral  reading.  In  many  classes  excellent  bulletin  boards 
are  maintained  in  connection  with  geography  and  history  by  encour- 
aging children  to  search  for  appropriate  clippings  and  articles  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Once  a  week  the  best  of  these  articles  should 
be  read  to  the  class  by  the  children  who  found  them.  This  is  oral 
reading,  but  the  motive  of  real  life  is  preserved  in  the  classroom.  The 
shorter  selections  in  the  readers  should  be  given  out  to  children  who 
will  feel  their  responsibility  for  the  best  oral  rendition  of  these;  the 
best  compositions  of  each  week,  good  answers  in  written  tests,  and  in- 
telligent results  of  assigned  reference  reading  should  be  read  orally  to 
the  class  by  their  respective  authors.  These  suggestions  may  sei've 
to  show  the  teacher  how  varied  and  plentiful  are  the  devices  for  pre- 
serving the  social  spirit  in  all  oral  reading."  Klapper,  pp.  141-148. 

"Motives  for  Oral  Reading.  'To  insure  improvement  in  all 
phases  of  oral  reading,  motives  for  good  oral  expression  should  be 
provided.  Children  should  be  trained  to  gather  clearly  and  hohl  well 
the  thought  expressed  in  a  printed  page  and  to  present  it  orally,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  force  to  convey  to  the  listening  audience  the 
exact  shades  of  meaning  intended. 

Exijerience  shows  that  in  practice  teachers  may  successfully  mo- 
tivate almost  all  of  the  children's  work  in  reading  and  literature. 
Everything  the  children  do  in  learning  to  read  or  in  the  stu<ly  of 
worthy  selections  is  done  for  one  or  more  good  reasons.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  conscious  of  these  reasons,  they  serve  definitely  to  motivate 
the  work  in  hand."  Wilson  and  Wilson,  pp.  60  and  68. 

The  motive  of  sharing  is  one  which  may  well  be  emi)hasized  far 
more  in  our  school  rooms.  Pupils  may  read  to  their  classmates  selec- 
tions found  in  books  not  used  by  all,  they  may  read  to  their  parents 
selections  mastered  in  school,  while  assembly  programs  and  other  spe- 
cial occasions  may  well  include  reading  as  a  desirable  feature.  The 
sick,  the  aged,  the  shut-in  may  also  be  found  in  the  school  neighbor- 
hood and  made  happy  by  this  means."  Jenkins,  p.  6. 


How  to  Judge   Oral  Reading:    The  following  standard  is   suggest- 
t'-l  liy  Klajiper  for  use  iu  the  elementary  school: 
\'()ic-e:  Lond  and  of  Proper  Pitch 

I   Articulation 
Clearness  !   Enimciation 

I'miiuiicintion 
Kxpression. 

Imitation:  ""I'oo  iiiucli  can  iiol  lie  said  in  insistence  upon  the 
teacher's  setting  a  good  model  in  reading  of  whatever  kind  she  does 
in  the  school  room.  Just  as  reading  can  not  be  taught  well  if  the  pu- 
j»il  is  hehl  to  a  good  standard  only  in  the  reading  class,  so  the  effect 
of  the  teacher's  a<lnionitions  and  jirecepts  is  greatly  weakened  unless 
slie  illustrates  them  herself  all  through  the  day.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  for  a  i>erson  who  can  not  sing  to  teach  vocal  music;  but  how 
jiiucii  better  if  he  can  practice  what  he  teaches. 

"The  teacher  of  reading  should  have  an  intelligent  understanding, 
a  quiet,  firm  voice,  clear  articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  and  a 
good  manner  in  everything  she  reads  before  her  school. 

"Setting  a  good  example  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  will  re- 
sort to  exhortation  or  rank  didacticism  to  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. She  will  not  be  constantly  haranguing  her  class,  wasting  valu- 
able recitation  time,  by  urging  them  with  such  characteristic  injunc- 
tions as,  "Now,  children,  read  it  this  way,"  "Listen  to  me  and  then 
read  it  in  the  same  way,"  "Why, .^Mary,  didn't  you  hear  me?  Try  it 
again,"  and  so  on  ad  nauseam,  llow  much  better  and  wiser  it  is  for 
her  to  be  a  good  model  at  all  times  instead  of  practicing  her  precept 
perha|>s  f)nly  during  the  reading  lesson. 

"Far  lietter  is  it  for  the  teacher  to  read  here  and  there  as  the  re- 
citation proceeds  apparently  because  she  can  not  help  it,  because  she 
is  so  alive  to  the  story,  than  to  assume  an  air  of  pseudo-dignity,  and, 
after  inviting  the  children  to  listen  to  her,  to  pronounce  the  language 
iu  an  unnatural  tone,  one  probably  wholly  unadapted  to  the  spirit  of 
the  selection.  IJy  reading  occasionally  herself  in  the  proper  way  she 
keeps  up  the  standard,  which,  if  the  children  are  permitted  to  do  all 
the  reading,  is  sure  to  retrograde  and  likely  be  lost  sight  of  entirely, 
just  as  it  often  is  iu  writing."  Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  41. 

The  imitation  of  sounds  heard  in  natural  surroundings  is  always 
a  delight  to  chihlreu.  The  range  of  tone  and  control  of  breath  gained 
in  such  mimicry  will  do  much  toward  developing  flexible,  well  modu- 
lated voices.  The  cluck  of  the  hen,  the  whirr  of  the  automobile,  the 
clang  of  the  fire  alarm  bell,  the  steady  tread  of  passing  footsteps— all 
lend  themselves  for  this  purpose.  The  puj.il  will  often  need  to  be  told 
to  listen  again  to  the  sound  in  real  life  and  to  give  the  class  the  bene- 
lit  of  tlu-  better  imitation."  Jenkins,  p.  89. 

Dramatic  Reading. 

Its  Place:  "Dramatic  reproduction  stands  between  reading  for 
understanding  on  the  one  hand  and  reading  for  interpretation  on  the 
other."   iSriggs  and  Coffman,  p.  96. 

Dramatic  work  enriches  experience,  relieves  formalitv,  reduces 
restlessness,  and  establishes  a  reciprocal  attitude  Ijetween  teacher  and 


pupil.  It  vitalizes  reading-  ....  It  chases  out  self-cousciousuess  and 
gives  auiuceutiveto  public  speaking  and  impromptu  address.  It  organ- 
izes the  imagination;  seizes  upon  essentials  through  the  enforced  limi- 
tations of  time  and  space,  and  sets  free  a  sense  of  humor  out  of  which 
will  grow  a  sympathetic  philosophy  of  life.  Dramatic  expression  in- 
vites a  copious  vocabulary  and  lends  significance  to  the  school  lib- 
rary."    Gesell,  p.  147. 

Value:  The  measure  of  educational  jn'ofit  in  dramatic  work  is 
not  the  entertainment  value  of  the  performance  to  the  audience,  it  is 
the  educational  value  of  preparation  to  the  Player."     Fry,  p.  30. 

Some  Effects  of  Dramatic  Work:  Dramatic  work  aids  the  speak- 
ing voice.  It  demands  clear  enunciation  and  correct  i)ronunci- 
ation.  If  the  language  is  poor,  the  pronunciation  slurred  and  the 
voice  weak  and  indistinct,  the  acting  loses  its  forcefulness.  Howev- 
er, it  is  not  wise  to  give  extensive  drills  on  these  preceding  the  per- 
formance. Growth  in  power  of  expression  will  accompany  growth 
in  skill  in  reproducing.  The  naturalness  of  the  play  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  secure  it,  the  children,  un- 
consciouslj',  will  strive  to  use  the  tone  and  language  of  those  whom 
they  are  representing. 

"Successful  dramatic  work  leads  to  self-forgetfuluess.  When  a 
child  goes  out  of  himself,  beyond  himself,  and  becomes  another,  he  is 
truly  dramatizing.  He  then  reads  with  the  proper  expression  and  ap- 
l)reciation.  lie  is  no  longer  conscious  of  the  language;  its  mechanism 
does  not  restrain;  he  is  the  living  embodiment  of  the  thought  of  the 
selection.  The  droning  over  words  disappears  and  the  atmosphere, 
so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned — and  it  ought  to  be  equally  true  of  the 
teacher,  is  surcharged  with  living  ideas.  What  finer  example  of 
realistic  reading  can  be  found  in  the  school!  It  is  only  when  a  child 
goes  beyond  himself  in  play  of  this  sort  that  his  ideals  are  realized. 

Because  of  the  universality  of  the  dramatic  instinct  most  child- 
ren take  naturally  to  this  form  of  reading.  The  diffident,  backward, 
and  awkward  may  need  to  be  encouraged  at  first,  but  when  they  have 
once  caught  the  spirit  of  the  game,  no  further  urging  will  be  required. 
They  need  only  an  incentive  for  reading. 

"Dramatizing,  if  it  be  a  success,  presupposes  distinct  and  accu- 
rate visualization,  and  this  is  basic  to  all  oral  reading.  As  a  child 
lives  through  the  experiences  of  the  story,  he  is  strengthening  the 
power  of  visualization.  More  than  that,  he  is  deveb^ping  a^i  ability  to 
read  with  expression  and  is  laying  the  emotional  basis  for  a  real  lit- 
erary interest."     Briggs  and  Coffman,  ]).  94-5. 

Material  for  Dramatic  Reading:  It  is  certainly  bettter  for  the 
children  themselves  to  put  the  stories  into  dramatic  form  and  then 
present  them;  but  the  use  of  the  dramatic  readers,  some  of  them  well 
done,  certainly  wjll  add  interest  and  variety  when  no  such  work  has 
previously  been  undertaken."     Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  311. 

For  references  to  Dramatic  material,  see  the  same  authors,  p]>. 
303  and  312. 


The  Audience:  ''Should  these  dramatic  performances  be  pro- 
duced before  a  puV)lic';:'  Most  certainly,  yes.  Let  it  be  however 
small  a  i»ublic— two  neiffhboriiig-  grades,  invited  parents  and  friends; 
but  let  the  study  and  effort  bear  its  lejoritimate  fruit  in  the  public  pre- 
sentation. Only  when  we  lead  them  to  turn  back  what  they  have 
traineil  into  a  community  asset,  have  we  done  anything  to  train  our 
children  in  social  art.  And  this  is  so  natural  and  easy  in  the  case  of 
an  acteil  drama  that  it  is  a  pity  to  miss  the  opportunity.  Of  course, 
they  must  love  the  thin";  they  do.  It  must  be  made  good  enough  to 
give,  and  be  therefore  offered."     MacClintock,  p.  227. 

The  Necessary  Properties:  "A  stage  effect  is  never  to  be  sought, 
merely  a  realistic  reading.  Costumes,  paraphernalia,  a  platform, — 
none  of  tliese  is  essential.  The  imagination  will  supply  them  all." 
liriggs  and  C'otfman,  p.  96. 

"With  children  ...  it  takes  very  little  to  create  the  illusion. 
A  feather  in  his  head  makes  the  six-year  old  a  noble  red  man  without 
more  ailo.  A  sash  over  her  shoulder  converts  a  little  maiden  of  the 
third  grade  into  a  haughty  princess.  But  the  feather  and  the  sash 
are  good  jtedagogy  as  well  as  good  art.  An  arm-chair  makes  a  parlor; 
a  half-i|o/.en  arm-loads  of  boughs  make  a  forest."  MacClintock,  p. 
223. 

Dialogue  Reading:  ".Selections  which  contain  an  abundance  of 
dialogue  may  be  used  for  a  kin<l  of  dramatic  reading  .  .  .  As  a  pre- 
paration for  it  the  children  should  be  taught  to  note  the  quotation 
marks,  the  parts  that  are  explanatory  and  descriptive  only,  and,  in 
answer  to  (juestious,  should  be  retpiired  to  tell  the  parts  within  the 
((uotation  marks. 

As  an  additional  prei)aration,  give  some  practice  in  reading  the 
dialogue  parts.  Plan  the  staging,  as  the  reading  proceeds,  leading 
the  children  to  do  as  much  of  this  as  possible.  Assign  characters  to 
the  children  who  read  well,  introducing  the  other  children  gradually  by 
giving  them  short  or  easy  parts.  Sometimes  it  is  well  for  the  teacher 
to  take  one  part  and  let  a  timid  child  take  the  other.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  hints  given  in  the  author's  comment  in  the  text  concerning 
the  expression.  Let  the  children  know  that  in  another  lesson  they 
will  act  the  jtarts  instead  of  reading  them.  Attention  should  be  call- 
ed often  to  the  i>art  to  be  omitted  in  a  broken  quotation."  Briggs  and 
('off man.  p.p.  102-103. 

Criticism  :  Following  a  dramatic  reading  should  come  "a  discus- 
sion l)y  the  class,  usually  very  enthusiastic  or  easily  made  so,  as  to 
whether  the  speeches  have  been  so  read  as  to  show  the  kind  of  person 
the  speaker  is,  the  way  he  felt,  etc.  Differences  of  opinion  must  be 
illustrated  and  thus  compared,  until  with  the  teachers  help,  several 
slia<les  of  iiiteri)retation  are  given."  Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  291. 
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9 
Articulation  and  Enunciation. 

"Work  on  this  subject  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  regular  reading-  lesson.  It  is  not  reading-:  it  is  preparing:  some 
tools  for  that  work.  If  a  short  period  cannot  be  had  at  a  different 
time  of  the  day,  concentrate  such  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  read- 
ing lesson.  .  .  .In  this  case  spur  the  drill  up  to  such  briskness  that  the 
children  are  in  a  fine  glow  when  they  enter  upon  the  reading  lesson. 
At  no  time  should  the  drill  be  continued  long-  enough  to  tire  the  chil- 
dren, nor  should  they  be  permitted  to  dawdle  through  it."  Brig-gs  and 
Coffmau,  p.  150. 

''The  teacher  must  drill  himself  in  a  clear-cut  enunciation  of  short 
vowels,  final  consonants,  and  pure  vowel  sounds.  Cultivate  also  a 
quick  ear  for  accurate  enunciation  in  the  pupils  and  for  pleasing  tones. 
Frequent  drill  exercise,  singly  and  in  concert,  is  necessary. 

"Use  ingenuity  by  indirect  methods  to  overcome  nasality,  stut- 
tering, nei'vously  rapid  reading,  slovenly  and  careless  expression, 
monotone,  and  singsong;."  McMurray,  p.  280. 

Criticism. 

After  a  child  has  read  orally  he  must  receive  corrections  and  con- 
structive criticism.  Before  the  teacher  offers  these  the  class  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  its  judg-ment.  For  this  reason  the 
outline  of  qualifications  of  good  reading-,  that  was  sugg-ested,  must  be 
kept  in  view  of  the  children  so  that  they  know  along-  what  lines  to 
criticize.  The  child  who  reads  should  be  asked  if  he  can  correct 
his  rendition.  A  child  should  be  saved  from  criticism,  if  he  knows 
his  own  errors.  His  classmates  should  then  be  called  upon  to 
offer  corrections  and  criticisms  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  One 
of  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  class  intent  on  the  paragraph  that  is 
being  read  is  to  make  each  child  feel  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
correct  his  classmates.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  spirit  of  prig- 
gishness,  and  of  unjust  criticism,  and  to  allow  the  child  who  is  criti- 
cized an  opportunity  to  answer  his  critics."   Klapper,  p.  149. 

Criticism  from  the  class  should  not  only  be  invited — it  should 
be  exitected:  but  it  should  be  very  carefully  directed  and  wisely  mod- 
ified. If  the  class  sit  with  their  books  open,  each  finger  following  the 
line,  criticism  of  pronunciation  and  of  minor  details  will  almost 
inevitably  follow.  Consequently  books  should  be  closed,  a  finger 
keeping  the  page,  so  that  the  attention  may  be  given  to  more 
important  things."    Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  147. 

Questioning. 

"The  range  of  i^ossibilities  in  questioning  is  very  wide.  If  a  ra- 
tional, sensible  question  is  regarded  as  the  central  or  zero  point,  there 
are  many  degrees  below  it  in  the  art  of  questioning  and  many  degrees 
above  it.  Below  it  is  a  whole  host  of  half-rational  or  useless  (lues- 
tions  which  would  better  be  left  unborn:  Wha^t  does  this  word  mean? 
Why  didn't  you  study  your  lesson?  Why  weren't  you  i>aying  atten- 
tion? What  is  the  definition  of  also?  How  many  mistakes  did  Mary 
make? 

Much  time  is  sometimes  wasted  in  trying  to  answer  aimless  or 
trivial  questions:     Peter,  what  does  this  strange  word  mean,  or  how 
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.li.  you  pronoum-e  if;:'  Ethel  inaj-  try  it.  WIio  thiuks  he  cau  pro- 
iK.iiiii-e  it  better?  .luhmiy,  try  it.  Perliaps  somebody  kuows  how  it 
<.iii,dit  to  be,  Sarali,  can't  you  prououiice  it?  Fiually,  after  various 
elt'orts.  the  teaeher  i>asses  ou  tt)  sonietliiiiji-  else  without  eveu  makiug- 
dear  the  true  pronunciation  or  meaning.  This  is  worse  than  killing 
time.  It  is  betinhlling  the  children.  A  (piestion  should  aim  clearly 
at  .some  definite  result A  good  question  is  like  a  Hash  of  light- 
ning which  suddeidy  reveals  our  standing-ground  and  surroundings, 

and  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  strike  out  ag-ain  for  himself But 

the  teacher  must  be  a  thinker  to  ask  simi)le  and  pertinent  questions. 
"(^Questioning  for  meaning  is  equivalent  to  that  for  securing  ex- 

pre.ssion  and  thus  two  birds  are  hit  with  one   stone We   wish 

children  not  to  imitate,  but  first  to  see  and  feel,  and  then  to  express 
in  becoming  wise  the  thought  as  they  see  it  and  feel  it.  This  makes 
reading  a  genuine  i)erformance,  not  a  jtarrotlike  formalism."  MclMur- 
ray.  |>.  '2.')4-'i.').').  K'ef.  Strayer:  A  Brief  Course  in  .the  Teaching  Pro- 
cess. (  liap.  XI.  (Questioning. 

One  Thing^  at  a  Time. 

""Kacii  lesson  should  emphasize  a  particular  aim,  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  selection  or  by  the  previous  bad  habits  and  faults  of 
the  children  in  reading.  It  is  impossible  to  give  proper  emphasis  to 
all  things  in  each  lesson,  and  indefiniteuess  and  monotony  are  the  re- 
sult."  McM array,  p.  2X0. 

Variety. 

"In  order  to  keep  up  the  right  interest  and  movement,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  consi<lerable   variety  to  the   work If  kept   too 

long  at  a  single  line  of  effort,  its  monotony  induces  carelessness  and 
inattention;  while  a  total  change  to  some  other  order  of  exercif^e  would 
awake  their  interest  and  zeal.  Variety  is  needed  also  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  siTigle  recitation,  because  there  are  several  preliminaries  and 
varieties  of  prei)aratory  drill  which  conduce  to  g"ood  rendering"  of  any 
selection Variety  can  be  g-iven  to  each  lesson  in  many  ways  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher."  McMurray,  p.  260. 

Use  of  Books. 

The  children  should  learn  to  use  the  table  of  contents  as  early  as 
tile  first  grade.  Later  ou,  definite  work  in  using-  the  index  references, 
foot-notes,  word-lists  and  maps,  should  be  provided.  Primary  chil- 
dren neeil  instruction  in  the  proper  method  of  opening  a  new  book 
and  in  holding  any  book,  both  when  seated  and  standing.  Here  too, 
practice  can  be  begun  in  classifying  books  according  to  what  they  con- 
tain. The  teacher  can  help  in  getting  the  class  to  ai)preciate  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  value. 

It  would  be  well  for  each  child  to  keep  a  card  catalogue  of  the 
stories,  and  poems  he  has  read  during  the  library  hour,  also  listing  the 
books,  where  each  was  found,  the  length  of  time  taken  to  read  it,  and 
a  brief  comment  on  its  value. 

Pupils  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  familiar  with,  and  know  the 
meaning  of  the  title  page,  the  copyright,  the  preface  and  the  differ- 
enc-e  bi-tu...ii  tb.-  index  and  the  table  of  contents. 
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Use  of  the  Library. 

"No  school  room  should  be  without  a  set  of  books  adapted  to  the 
tastes  aud  capacities  of  the  pupils  aud  l.trge  euough  to  allow  a  uew 
book  to  each  child  at  least  ouce  in  four  weeks  through  the  school  year. 
This  library  should  contain  a  few  books  that  bear  upon  the  school  stu- 
dies/' Kendall  and  Mirick,  p.  54. 

If  possible  the  books  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  give 
the  children  the  advantage  of  a  large  quantity  of  reading  matter. 

These  books  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  for  home 
reading.     The  following  are  suggestive: 

By  individuals  who  have  attained  a  definite  standard  in  a 
certain  phase  of  reading  ability  or  ability  in  any  other  subject. 

As  material  for  use  by  the  class  in  oral  reading,  each  child 
giving  a  story  enjoyed  previously. 

As  a  source  of  information. 

As  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  determining  the  interest  of  her 
class. 

In  amplifying  topics  in  history,  geography,  industrial  arts, 
aud  other  subjects. 

In  proving  points  or  deciding  (juestions. 

As  a  source  of  material  for  conversation  lessons  or  in  other 
types  of  language  work. 

As  an  opportunity  for  training  in  taking  care  of  the  books 
and  in  keeping  the  library  table  well  dusted  and  orderly.  In  the 
upper  grades,  capable  pupils  may  check  the  books  as  they  are  ta- 
ken and  returned. 

Teachers  can  encourage  the  use  of  the  Main  aud  Branch  Libraries 
by  the  following  devices: 

Reading  a  chapter  or  so  from  a  book  encouraging  pupils  to 
get  it  and  read  the  whole. 

Distributing  and  helping  in  filling  applications  for  library 
cards.  " 

Mentioning  books  which  are  good  to  read. 

Announcing  the  story-telling  hour  and  encouraging  pupils 
to  attend. 

Telling  pupils  from  what  books  selections  in  the  reader  are 
taken. 

Having  pupils  list  the  selections  and  books  read. 

Having  pupils  check  the  number  of  pages  read. 

Hygiene  of  Reading. 

"Size  of  Book:  Smaller  l-ooks  which  can  I'e  easily  held  in  one 
hand  are  preferre<l.  Larger  books  must  usually  rest  on  a  support, 
with  the  result  that  the  letters  are  often  exi)Osed  at  an  angle,  thus 
greatly  lessening  their  legibility. 

"Texture  of  the  Paper:  The  pai)er  sliould  be  of  such  a  (juality 
that  the  printing  on  one  side  will  not  show  through  on  the  other. 
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"Color  of  the  Paper:  'I'Ik-  |ta])t'r  shouM  be  pure  white.  .  .  .  The 
surt":u-e  of  the  pajier  .should  liave  uo  <>loss,  since  a  ol,,ssy  surface  is  es- 
pecially tryiiitr  to  the  eyes. 

"Color  of  Type:  The  printed  letters  should  have  sharp,  clear-cut 
outlines  and  sliouhl  he  deep  black. 

"Color  of  Pictures:  The  use  of  highly  colored  jtictures  and  draw- 
ini:s  is  .pu'stioncd  l)y  some  iuvestigfators. 

I^njrth  of  Lines:  Investigators  jrenerally  favor  the  shorter  rath- 
er tiiaii  tlu'  hmi^cr  lines. 

Iniformity  in  Length  of  Line: The  lines  of  a  oiveu  se- 
lection should  be  uniform  in  lenjith. 

Distance  between  lines   .    .    .     The  distances  between  lines  (lead- 
ini:)   recommended  as  standards  for  the  tirst  four  grades  follow: 
1st  grade:  4.5  mm. 

•2nd  and  :M  grades:  -4.0  mm. 

4th  grade:  3.6  mm. 

Size  of  Type:  Investigators  are  generally  agreed  that  eleven- 
j.oint  tyi.e.  altout  1.5  millimeters  in  height  for  the  short  letters  (m, 
n.  o)  should  be  made  a  minimum.  Material  printed  in  this  size  of 
ty|>e  is  read  faster  and  individual  words  recognized  more  quickly  than 
when  the  type  is  smaller.  The  heights  recommende<l.  ...  as  stau- 
danls  for  the  tirst  four  grades  are: 

1st  grade:  '2M  mm. 

2n(l  and  3d  grades:  2.U  mm. 

4th  grade:  !.>>  mm. 

Thickness  of  the  Vertical  Stroke:  The  letters  should  stand  out 
clearly  and  ilistinctly. 

JJibliograjthy:  The  Eighteenth  Vearl)ook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Stutly  of  Education  C'liaj).  II;  Iluey:  The  Psyi-hology  and 
pedagogy  of  Reading. 

Provision  for  Individual  Differences. 

"Teachers  who  are  alive  to  the  problem  presented  by  individual 
ditferences  will  adjust  their  work  to  different  members  of  the  class  by 
varying  the  assignments,  and  in  some  cases  by  excusing  from  the  ex- 
ercises in  which  they  are  already  proficient  the  abler  pupils 

(iroiiji  teaching  and  individual  instruction  will  always  be  required  of 
teachers  who  would  adapt  their  work  to  the  varying  capacities  of  chil- 
dren. 

"Periods  may  ]»rofitably  be  given  over  to  supervised  study  during 
which  those  chihlren  who  are  less  able  may  receive  special  help,  and 
those  who  are  of  exceptional  ability  may  be  expected  to  make  unusual 
preiiaration  both  in  extent  and  in  quality  of  work  done Possi- 
bly the  greatest  contribution  which  teachers  can  make  to  the  devel- 
o|.ment  of  efficiency  upon  the  part  of  the  children  with  whom  they 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  attention  which  is  given  to  capable 
children  with  respect  to  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  de- 
manded of  them. 
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It  is  true  that  the  efticieut  class  is  the  one  which  shows  the  least 
variation  of  individual  ability,  but  besides  bringing-  the  slower  pupils 
up  to  grade,  let  us  also  provide  occasions  for  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  show  ability.  We  need  leaders  in 
a  democracy.     Let  us  give  training  for  leadership! 

Bibliography:  Strayer  and  Norsworthy:   How  to  Teach:  Chap.  X: 
Significance  of  Individual  Differences  for  the  Teacher. 

Group  Work. 

If  the  class  shows  wide  variation  in  reading  ability,  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  groups,  each  of  which  gets  a  different  kind  of  instruction. 
The  following  division  given  by  Klapper  is  suggestive: 
Children  lacking  in  power  of  word  recognition. 
Children  lacking  in  power  of  comprehension. 
Children  lacking  in  expressive  convincing  oral  rendition. 
Children   lacking  in    clearness  of  speech,    in    articulation, 
enunciation,  etc. 
Organize  the  work  on   a  social  basis,   getting  the   children   who 
show  ability  along  any  of  the  above  lines  to  assist  the  slower  children. 
For  definite  help  for  each  group,  see  Klapper,  p.  1.57. 

Testing  Results. 

"Upon  receiving  a  new  class  a  teacher  it  likely  to  underestimate 
their  reading  ability.  A  common  practice  is  to  spend  sometime  in  re- 
view; the  better  way  is  to  begin  at  once  with  new  material,  reviewing 
when  the  class  has  had  experiences  in  common  with  the  new  teacher. 
One  teacher  will  rejoice  over  the  words  and  phonic  elements  which 
the  children  remember,  inspiring  them  to  recall  others,  another  will 
dwell  upon  those  they  have  forgotten,  discouraging  them  from  the  start. 
Success  is  too  valuable  a  tonic  for  us  to  invite  defeat  by  fault-finding. 
Children  should  be  happy  in  their  reading  work  even  if  the  teacher 
does  feel  discouraged.  By  working  bravely  even  with  a  slow  class,  and 
they  are  many  such  classes,  steady  growth  may  be  secured."  Jenkins, 
p.  115. 

Moreover  this  growth  can  be  measured  by  the  use  of  standard 
tests  given  at  the  beginning  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Thorndike  mentions  four  types  of  reading  ability  which  should 
be  measured: 

A  pupil's  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences  seen. 

A  pupil's  ability   to  understand    the  meaning    of  words  and   sen- 
tences seen. 

A  pupil's  ability  to  read  orally,  clearly  and  effectively. 

A  pupil's    ability   to  appreciate   and  enjoy  what  we  roughly  call 
good  literature. 

Definite  vocabulary,  silent  and  oral  reading  tests  have  been  organ- 
ized to  measure  the  first  three  of  these  types.  A  list  of  these  may  be 
found  in  the  bibliograpliy  below.  Their  use  is  a  valuble  aid  to  the 
teachers  in  these  ways: 

Determining  the  reading  needs  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Discovering  along  what  specific  lines  individuals  need  lielp. 
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Deteniiiiiiiiii-  misplaced  emphasis,  or  where  further  work  is 

iiee<le<l. 

.Mea^uriii^'-  improve.neiit,  not  as  a  matter  of  opiuiou   l»ut   l)y 

colli  scieiititic  titrures. 

Let  us  not  forjret  however,  in  oui'  al».s()ri)ti()U,  perhaps,  to  have  the 
class  show  increased  growth  aloug-  measurable  lines  that  — 

"The  jrreat  test  of  realiuof  is  the  use  to  which  pupils  put  it  in  the 
course  of  their  life  activities.  Are  they  turuiuff  to  good  literature  for 
c-oniitanionshii)?  Have  they  begun  to  have  favorite  authors':*  Do  they 
visit  the  library  or  read  for  pleasure  in  their  own  homes':'  To  what 
extent  are  they  hunting  for  information  in  books  and  magazines  of 
worth'/  Are  they  judging  its  worth,  taking  the  best  which  is  offered? 
Only  as  their  reading  serves  some  vital  i»urpose,  helps  in  jnakingthem 
intelligent  and  serviceable  members  of  social  groups,  is  the  work  in 
rea  ling  a  success."  Jenkins,  p.  117. 

Standard  Scores  in  Reading. 

SILENT  i;kai)IN(;:    katk 


(Jrade 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Courtis 

S4 

113 

145 

168 

19] 

Urown 

199 

213 

2(54 

272 

279 

290 

<iray 

90 

138 

180 

.  204 

216 

228 

240 

-Monroe 

GO 

80 

93 

92 

102 

108 

The  scores  in  the  first  three  of  the  above  are  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  words  read  per  minute  in  each  specific  test.  That  of  the  Mon- 
roe test  is  a  relative  value  which  varies  in  the  different  gra<les. 

Courtis  gives  the  fallowing  standards  for  the  reading  of  simple 
l)rose,  together  with  the  ability  to  reproduce  50  per  cent  of  the  ideas 
in  a  400  word  passage  after  one  reading: 

Grade  IV  V  VI  VII  VIII  A.lult 

Words  per 

minute  160         180         220  250  280  320 

Reference:  Courtis:  Minimum  Stamlanls  and   Current  Practices: 
Fourteenth  Vearbook  of  the  National   ^Society   for  the   Study   of 
Kducation. 

siLEXT  ueading:    comprehension 

(Jrade  1  2 

Index 
Courtis  of  59 

Comjire- 
hension 
Hrown 
(iray-Quality  32        37        29        32        39       22        27 


Monroe 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

78 

89 

93 

95 

46 

65 

61 

68 

87 

37 

29 

32 

39 

22 

9.0 

14.5 

21.0 

21.0 

24.0 

27. .3 


The  comprehension  score  in  the  Courtis  test  is  obtained  by  di- 
vi.ling  the  uumV»er  of  questions  answered  correctly  V)y  the  total  uum- 
beranswered  and  is  therefore  a   per  cent. 
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Tu  Browu's  Test,  the  score  is  obtained  by  compariug  the  quality 
of  the  chikl's  written  reproduction  with  a  key  which  contains  all  the 
separate  ideas  involved  in  the  selection  with  their  relative  values. 

(Tray  measures  the  quality  of  reading-  on  a  basis  of  two  factors, 
reproduction  and  accuracy.  Reproduction  is  determined  by  the  num- 
l)er  of  words  which  remain  in  the  child's  composition,  after  all  wrong: 
or  irrelevant  statements  and  repetitions  are  stricken  out.  Accuracy 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  ten  points  for  each  correct  answer.  The 
(juality  mark  is  the  average  of  these  two."     Monroe,   p.  79.    - 

In  Monroe's  test,  the  comprehension  score  is  found  by  adding 
the  comprehension  values  (listed  on  the  test)  of  the  exercises  ans- 
wered correctly. 

THORNDIKe's      rNL)KKSTANmN(i  OF  SENTENCES" 
SCALE  ALPHA 

Grade  3  4  5  6  7  -S 

Median  Score         5.4S       6.56       7.56       8.46       S.72        9.00 

This  is  a  silent  reading  test  but  rate  is  no  factor.  The  score  is 
the  value  of  the  most  difficult  paragraph  conceiming  which  a  child 
can  answer  eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  questions. 

gray's  oral  reading    test 

Grade  12  3  4  5  6 

Score  31  43  46  47  48  49 

In  this  test  only  one  child  can  be  tested  at  a  time  and  the  scor- 
ing is  very  elaborate.  The  results  obtained,  however,  are  an  excel- 
lent measure  of  oral  reading. 

"The  plan  of  administering  the  test  is  rather  complicated.  The 
child's  oral  reading  of  each  paragraph  is  checked,  for  time,  and  tor 
each  of  six  tj'pes  of  errors,  viz.:  gross  errors,  minor  errors,  omissions, 
9ul)stitutions,  insertions  and  repetitions.  These  errors  are  defined  in 
the  manual  The  credit  given  for  reading  any  paragraph  varies  in- 
versely with  the  time  and  inversely  with  the  number  of  errors.  For 
example,  certain  credit  is  given  a  second  grade  child  for  reading  par- 
agraph 1  in  forty  seconds  with  less  than  four  errors.  Still  different 
credit  is  given  to  third-grade  children  for  each  of  the  above  achieve- 
ments with  paragraph  1.  When  the  combination  of  length  of  time 
and  number  of  errors  exceeds  a  certain  prescribed  maximum,  no 
credit  is  allowed.  The  score  of  any  child  is  ascertained  by  adding  to- 
gether all  the  credits  which  he  has  earned  on  the  several  paragraphs. 
This  process  becomes  much  more  simi)le  than  it  sounds  liere  wlien  the 
l)h^nks  for  recording  the  detailed  data  for  each  child  and  for  tal)ula- 
tiug  results  are  at  hand.''     Monroe,  p.  (S4. 

TIIORNDIKE   VISUAL     VOf  A  lU' LA  1!  V 
SCALK    A 


Grade 

3 

4 

.') 

6 

1 

s 

Median  Scale 

4.0 

5.26 

6.00 

6.66 

7.29 

7.91 

16 

Bibliography: 

.Monroe:   Eiliu-atioiial  Tests  aud  Measuremeuts,   Chap.  Ill— gives 
sufjgestious  for  improvement  along  various  lines. 

(.r:iy:        Reading  in  Elementary  Schools,  Elem.    School  Journal, 
March,  1919. 

.Ii'ukiiis:    Kt-ading  in  tlie  Primary  Grades,  Chap.  VI. 

'I'horndike:  Measurement  of    Ability  in    Reading,   Teacher's  Col- 
lege Record,  September,  1914. 
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GRADE  I. 
AIMS. 

To  present    only  such    material  as  is  interesting  and  valuable  to 

the  child. 
To  train  pupils  to  attach  meanings  to  printed  symbols. 
To  develop  independence  in  the  recognition  of  simple,  unfamiliar 

words. 
To  develop  fluency  in  the  recognition  of  increasingly  large  units. 
Adapted  from  "Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools"  —  Gray. 
DIRECTIONS. 

All  beginning  classes  will  enter  the  Natural  Method  Primer.  A 
copy  of  the  Natural  Method  Manual  is  provided  each  teacher.  Re- 
peaters will  enter  the  Reading  Literature  Primer. 

Use  script  for  all  blackboard  work. 

Books  too  difticult  should  not  be  used.  Much  easy  reading  is 
better  than  a  few  pages  of  difficult  reading.  Therefore,  it  is  better 
to  read  the  first  part  of  several  books  before  trying  to  complete  any 
one  book. 

Pre-primer  work  consisting  of  action  sentences,  language  units 
on  subjects  of  interest,  and  sentences  using  the  vocabulary  of  the 
primer  should  continue  six  or  eight  weeks  or  until  pupils  have  a  sight 
vocabulary  of  forty  or  more  words. 

Call  things  by  their  correct  names.  Do  not  call  a  sentence  a 
story. 

Mechanics  and  reading  proper  should  be  conducted  in  separate 
periods  in  order  that  the  latter  may  emphasize  the  literary,  artistic 
and  pleasurable  and  be  uninterrupted. 

It  is  unnecessary  always  to  require  all  pupils  in  a  class  to  listen 
to  every  oral  reading  by  pupils.  Occasionally  divide  the  class  into 
small  groups  permitting  some  to  continue  with  their  Industrial  Art 
and  other  work  until  time  for  their  turn. 

Silent  Reading. 

tSilent  reading  should  precede  oral  reading. 
Subordinate  form  to  thought. 
Eliminate  mannerisms  and  lip  movements. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  point  to  each  word  while  reading.  Use 
a  finder  if  necessary. 

See  Second  Grade  Directions. 

Oral  Reading-. 

Encourage  well  modulated  tones. 

Never  permit  stumbling.  Either  stop  the  oral  reading  and  over- 
come the  difficulties  or  jiromptly  supply  difficult  words  (if  these  are 
few). 

Avoid  unison  responses. 

Word  Study. 

Keep  word  study  and  reading  sejjarate. 

The  drill  recitations  should  be  sliort  and  vigorous. 

Word  drill  should  supplement  reading. 
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Select  with  care  the  words  and  phrases  for  drills.     They  may  be 
choseu  upon  either  the  thought  or  form  basis. 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 


I!  ASA  I,  TEXTS. 


i-i; 

Natural  .Method   Trimer 
Mc.Manus  aii<l  Ilaareu 
Charles  ScribiuM-'s  Sous 
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Ueading  Literature  First  Reader 
Free  and  Tread  well 
KoAV,  Peterson  &  Company 

Natural  .Method  First  IJeader 
McMauus  and  Haaren 
Charles  Scribner's  Sous 

Story  Hour  Readers,  Book  I 
Coe  and  Christie 
American  Book  Comyjany 


SrPPI.KMEN'TAKY 


Aldine  Primer 

Aldine  First  Reader 

Art-Literature  Primer 

Art-Literature  Book  One 

Baker-Carpenter  First  Year  Lang- 
uage Reader 

Beacon  First  Reader 

Bobby  and  Betty  at  Home 

Brooks  Primer 

Brooks  Reader  First  Year 

Child  Classics  Primer 

Child  Classics  First  Reader 

Child  Life  Primer 

Child  Life  First  Reader 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form 
Book  One 

Cyr— First  Reader 

Cyr— Dramatic  First  Reader 

Dutch  Primer 

Eugene  Field  Reader 

First  Reader  for  Deaf  Children 

P"olk-Lore  Book  One 

Hiawatha  Primer 

Holton  Primer 

Holton-Curry  First  Reader 

Hopi,  the  Cliff  Dweller 

Horace  Mann  Primer 

Horace  Mann  First  Reader 

PROJECTS. 


Howe  Primer 

Howe  First  Readpr 

In  Mythland 

Jones  Reader  Book  One  (By  Grades) 

Mother  Goose  Primer 

Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland 

Old  Time  Stories  Retold 

Overall  Boys 

Playtime  Primer 

Pretty  Polly  Flinders 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading-First 

Book 
Progressive  Road    to    Reading-Book 

One 
Reading  Literature  Primer 
Riverside  Primer 
Riverside  First  Reader 
Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature— First 

Reader 
Story  Reader— First  Year 
Summers —Primer 
Summers— First  Reader 
Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 
Wheeler— First  Reader 
Wide  Awake  Primer 
Wide  Awake  First  Reader 


Silent  Reading. 

To  do  what  has  been  written  on  the  board  l)y  the  teacher:  jump, 
skip,  clap,  run,  open  the  door,  close  the  door,  tumble  down,  sit  in 
the  corner,  hide  in  the  cupboard,  pull  out  a  plum. 

To  point  to  the  word  or  sentence  which  tells  what  a  classmate 
has  done. 

To  play  trames  with  Hash  cards. 
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To  answer  with  printed  phrases  questions  asked    by  the  teacher. 

To  place  the  hand  around  certain  sentences,  phrases  and  words 
in  sentences  or  rhymes  written  on  the  hoard  by  the  teacher. 

To  follow  commands  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  —go  to 
the  board,  pass,  stand,  etc. 

To  race  to  tind  words  and  phrases  read  by  the  teacher. 

To  place  tags  with  the  names  of  chairs,  tables,  desks,  etc.,  on  the 
proper  article  of  furniture. 

Oral  Reading. 

To  read  aloud  the  sentence  played  by  a  classmate. 
To  read  aloud    the  part   that  gives   a  certain  thought,  i.  e.  where 
Jack  was  —  "in  the  corner,"  what  Jack  did  —  "he    pulled  out  a  plum." 
To  have  a  reading  party.     See  Minnesota   Course,  p,  75. 
To  work  in  a  group,  helping  those  who  have  difficulty. 
To  listen  to  a  story  read  by-  the  teacher. 

Vocabulary. 

To  Play  Games. 

Using  word  cards: 

To  match  words  on  cards  with  words  upon  the  board. 

To  find  word  cards  hidden  about  the  room  and  bring  before  the 
class  all  which  can  be  recognized. 

To  see  who  can  get  the  most  cards.  The  child  who  pronounces 
the  word  first  gets  the  card.  When  all  the  cards  have  been  given 
out,  they  are  counted  to  see  who  has  the  most. 

To  stay  inside  the  circle.  A  circle  is  formed  with  one  child  on 
the  outside.  Each  child  gives  the  word  shown  to  him.  If  he  is  slow 
or  misses  the  word,  the  child  on  the  outside  having  given  the  word, 
takes  his  place.     The  one  who  missed,  then  goes  outside  the  circle. 

To  try  to  get  to  the  center  of  the  circle.  A  child  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  pronounces  as  many  words  as  he  can.  When  he  misses 
a  word,  the  pupil  who  pronounces  it  takes  his  i)lace  in  the  center. 

To  get  a  seat.  A  card  is  placed  on  every  desk  except  one.  The 
children  march  until  the  teacher  claps  and  then  hurry  for  a  seat, 
one  child  being  left  without  a  card.  The  latter  passes  down  the  aisles 
and  hears  the  words.  He  takes  the  seat  of  the  one  whom  he  cor- 
rects. 

To  see  which  group  can  win.  Tlie  children  sit  in  two  or  more 
groups,  each  child  with  a  i)ile  of  cards  face  down  in  front  of  him.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  captain  turns  up  the  top  card  and  gives  the  word. 
Each  child  then  gives  the  word  on  the  top  caivl.  Tlie  group  which 
finishes  all  the  words  first,  wins. 

To  get  a  star.  The  children  stand  in  a  line.  If  the  child  fails  to 
give  the  word,  the  one  below  him  i)roiiounces  it  and  steps  ahead.  At 
the  end  of  the  game,  the  one  at  tlie  head  receives  a  star  and  goes  to 
the  foot.  The  following  day,  the  children  take  the  i)laces  they  had 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  lesson. 
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Using  Words  on  the  Blackboard: 

To  see  who  i-aii  travel  farthest.  Large  cities  are  represented  by 
two  words  aud  eai-h  station  by  one  word.  The  children  travel  from 
one  lartre  city  to  another  with  stations  between  the  cities. 

To  race.  One  child  starts  at  each  end  of  a  horizontal  row  of 
words.  At  a  given  c-oimnand  both  start  to  say  the  words.  A  captain 
keeps  count  for  each  side. 

To  see  who  can  slide  down  the  pole  the  quickest.  One  child 
])lays  tirenjan.  A  flight  of  stairs  and  a  tall  pole  are  drawn  on  the 
i)oard.  On  each  step  is  placed  a  word.  Beside  the  pole  is  placed  a 
folunin  of  words.  The  child  goes  upstairs  to  bed.  At  an  alarm  he 
hurries  down  the  pole.  Less  difficult  words  should  be  placed  by  the 
pole.     The  game  is  to  see  who  can  say  the  wx)rds  most  quickly. 

'I'll  jiirk  api»les.  Each  word  which  can  be  pronounced  is  erased 
and  counts  as  oTie  a])ple.  At  Christmas  time,  the  children  may  blow 
out  the  candles  on  a  Hr  tree. 

Using  the  Book: 

To  tiiitl  the  word  wiiich  answers  the  teacher's  question.   E^x.^Find 
the  word  that  tells  where  Jack  lived,"  rather  than  "Find  house." 
To  find  words  which  mean  the  same  as  another  word. 


PROJECTS    IN   A  PRE-PRIMER    LESSON   BASED  ON  ACTION 
SENTENCES  I-B. 

(The  teacher  writes  action  words  on  the  blackboard). 

To  find  out  from  the  teacher  what  she  has  written  on  the  board. 
Ex.:  "Jumji."' 

To  i)lay  it. 

To  learn  what  else  the  teacher  is  telling  us  to  do  with  the  chalk. 
Kun  away." 

To  choose  one  of  the  directions  that  has  been  written  and  follow^ 
it  to  see  if  the  other  children  can  tell  which  one  it  is. 

To  rea<l  both  of  the  sentences  aloud. 

To  learn  another  word  which  tells  us  to  do  something. 

To  choose  one  of  the  three  sentences  to  play,  etc. 

To  point  to  one  of  the  sentences  and  ask  a  classmate  to  do  what 
it  says  to  do. 

( )ther  action  sentences  suggested: 

Hop.  Get  the  book. 

Sit.  Gei  the  little  book. 

'Smile.  Get  the  red  book. 

Sing.  Get  the  big  book. 

I'lay,  Open  the  door. 

Come.  Open  the  window. 

Laugh.  Open  the  cupboard  door. 

See  Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  pp.  230-232. 
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PROJECTS  IN  A  PRE-PRIMER  LESSON  BASED  ON  LANGUAGE 
READING  UNITS  I-B. 

To  talk  about  playing  horse. 

To  play  horse. 

To  tell  mother  what  we  did — Miss writing  what  we  say 

on  the  board. 

The  teacher  asks  questions  which  will  get  short  simple  responses. 
"We  played  horse."     "Xed  was  the  horse."    "Mary  drove." 

To  learn  to  read  these  sentences  so  that  the  child  can  take  them 
home  to  mother  and  father  and  read  to  them. 

To  find  "Ned  was  the  horse,"  "Mary  drove."  We  played  horse," 
"played  horse,"  "was  the  horse,"  "the  horse,"  "horse,"  etc. 

To  make  sentences  by  putting  the  words  on  cards  along  the  chalk 
rack  so  they  will  say  the  sentences. 

To  make  the  sentences  with  sentence  builders  at  our  desks. 

To  make  a  picture  of  Ned  and  Mary  playing  horse  on  the  same 
paper  on  which  Miss has  written  our  sentences. 

To  take  this  home  to  read  to  father  and  mother. 

PROJECTS  IN  THE  FIRST  BOOK  READING  LESSON  IN  THE  NATURAL 
METHOD  PRIMER. 

To  listen  to  the  story  of  the  rhyme  told  or  read  by  the  teacher. 

To  tell  it. 

To  play  it. 

To  point  to  lines,  phrases  and  words  asked  for  by  the  teacher. 

To  point  out  the  phrase,  or  word  which  answers  the  teacher's 
question.  Ex.:  Teacher:  Where  is  the  cat  ?    Child  indicates: 

The  cat  is  in  the  cupboard  and  can't  see  me. 

To  look  at  cat  written  on  the  board  outside  of  the  rhyme  to  see 
if  it  is  the  same  as  cat  in  the  rhyme. 

To  make  the  sentences  Avith  sentence  builders. 

To  find  one  word  that  tells  where  the  cat  is.  Cupboard. 

To  go  out  of  the  room,  and  after  coming  back  try  to  find  out  which 
phrase  the  class  chose  by  saying  "Did  you  choose  the  cat?"  The  class 
indicates  whether  or  not  the  phrase  is  the  one  chosen. 

To  run  races  in  telling  the  words. 

To  point  to  a  word  for  a  classmate  to  tell. 

To  point  to  a  word  for  the  teacher  to  tell. 

To  play  fish  pond,  getting  all  the  fish  (words)  into  a  basket  by 
naming  them. 

See  the  Minnesota  Course,  p.  232  an<l  the  Natural  Method  ^lanual. 

Standards  of  Attainment. 

For  promotion  to  (irade  T-A,  the  class  should  liave  accomplish- 
ed the  foHowing  during  tlie  semester: 

Read  about  seventy-five  jiages  of  the  basal  primer;  or  Hfty  pages 
of  the  Natural,  and  seventy-five  pages  of  the  supplementary   i)rimer. 

Have  a  sight  vocabulary  of  about  one  hundred  tliirty-Hve  words. 

Phonics — See  Phonics  (xrade  I-B. 
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For  promotion  to  Grade  II-B,  the  class  should  have  accomplish- 
ed the  followiuer  during:  the  semester: 

Completed  two  i)rimers  not  previously  read. 

Ivead  two  first  readers,  makino-  a  total  of  about  six  hundred  pages 
«lurin;:  the  first  year. 

Have  a  vocabulary  of  about  four  hundred  words. 

Phonics  -See  Phonics  (Trade  I — A. 

Head  First  (xrade  Books  easily. 

All  First  (irade  children  should    have  the    ability: 

To  read  sentences  as  wholes. 

To  read  orally  with  ex])ression. 

'I'o  interpret  the  thouyfht  of  all  or  part  of  a  selection  through 
draniati/ation  (»r  illustration. 

Objective  Standards: 

(;ra\*s  Oral  Keadiug  Test,  31. 

Bibliography. 

General  Discussion 

Briggs  and  Coffinan:  lieadiug  in  Public  Schools.  The  Primary 
Period,  Chap.  Ill;  A  Typical  First  Lesson^ 
Chap.  V. 

Gessell:  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education. 

Heading,  Chap.  XV. 

Jenkins:  I{ea<ling  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Beginning 

Beading,  pp.  64-75;  The  Recitation  Period 
and  the  Study  period,  Chap.  V. 

Kendall  and  Mirick:  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects, 
Learning  to  Bead,  pp.  11-80. 

Klapper:  Teaching  Children  to  Bead.  Special  Modern 

Methods  of  Primary  Beading,  Ch.  VI; 
Subject  Matter  of  Primary  Beading,  Chap, 
VII. 

McMurry:  Teaching  Primary  Beading. 

■  Sawyer:  Five  Messages  to  Teachers  of  Primary  Read- 

ing. 

Wilson  and  Wilson:    ^lotivation  of  School  Work.  Use  of  Games, 
pp.  68-66. 
Oral  Reading. 

Briggs  and  Coffman:  Oral  Beading,  Chap.  VI,  p.  42. 

Jenkins:  Problems  in  Expression,  Ch.  II. 

Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  pp.  280-286. 
Silent  Reading. 

Jiriggs  an<l  Coffman:  Chap.  V. 

^linnesota  Course  of  Study:  p.  75. 
Phonics  and  Word  Drill. 

Ilriggs  and  Coffman;  Phonics,   Ch.   IX.  Type   Lesson  on  Word 
Drill,  p.  75. 
Jenkins:  Word  and  Phrase  Drills,   pp.  52-58. 

Klapper:  Phonics,  Ch.  VIII. 
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GRADE  II. 

AIMS — See  Aims  for  the  Course. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  comprehend  accurately. 

To  develop  rate  aud  llueucy  iu  oral  reading. 

To  make  the  child  independent  in  the  pronunciation  of  simple, 

unfamiliar  words. 
(Adapted  from  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School— Gray) . 

DIRECTIONS— See  also  General  Directions  for  all  Grades. 

Silent  Reading. 

Silent  reading  precedes  oral  reading  in  time.  A  child  cannot 
read  to  others  what  he  himself  does  not  understand. 

A  silent  reading  lesson  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  may,  but  does  not 
have  to  be  followed  by  an  oral  reading  lesson. 

Lip  movement  increases  rate  of  thought  acquisition.  Discourage 
it  in  this  grade  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bad  habit  which  will 
have  to  be  eliminated   in  the  upper  grades. 

Much  reading  improves  ability.  See  that  the  child's  love  for 
reading  is  met  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  reading  of  interesting 
stories.     We  learn  to  read  by  reading. 

Avoid  attempting  too  difficult  material.  By  discouraging  the 
pupil,  such  work  destroys  interest. 

Help  should  be  given  during  the  recitation  period  when  the  pupils 
are  studying  a  difficult  story. 

Silent  reading  should  be  used  in  gaining  information  in  other 
subjects. 

The  use  of  flash  cards  containing  simple  directions  is  effective  in 
improving  the  rate  of  reading  and  in  increasing  the  amoimt  of  material 
seen  at  one  time. 

Use  word  builders  only  sparingly  with  defluite  assignments  be- 
fore and  careful  correction  afterward.  Work  with  industrial  arts 
projects  related  to  reading  is  more  profitable  for  unsupervised  study 
periods. 

Oral  Reading. 

Before  any  study  is  read  orally,  it  should  be  understood  by  the 
pupil. 

If  pupils  are  not  ready  for  a  second  reader,  read  two  or  three 
books  from  the  first  grade  supplemental  list. 

Two  different  kinds  of  oral  reading  shouhl  be  required  in  this 
grade: 

Supervised  study  periods  in  which  the  children  are  heli>ed  to 
get  difficult  meanings  and  pronunciations,  correct  jjrdiiuiiciationH 
and  expression.     For  this  the  l)asal  text  is  used. 

Much  sight  reading  of  simple  material  from  supplciiieiital 
books. 

The  morning  period  may  be  used  for  the  first  type  an<l  the 
afternoon  period  may  be  given  over  to  the  supplementary  reading. 
Children  in  the  second  grade  need  to  rea<l  page  after  page  rather 
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than  a  few  phrases  or  sentences.  Of  course  in  such  work,  the  material 
should  jtresent  no  dithculties. 

Dramatic  reading  is  effective  in  oral  work. 

If  a  selection  does  not  lend  itself  to  oral  reading,  use  it  for  other 
purposes  or  omit  it  entirely. 

Watch  for  and  eradicate  poor  habits  in  reading,  such  as  pointing 
with  tiiigcrs,  movement  of  the  lips  or  head,  improper  method  of.hold- 
iiii:  the  hook  and  loud  reading  in  a  strained  voice. 

'IVach  tlie  child  to  help  himself  in  jirououncing  difficult  words 
l»y  making  use  of  his  jihonics, 

The  child  in  his  reading  should  proceed  by  thought  units  rather 
than  by  words. 

'i\i  prevent  interrui>tion  in  thought  getting,  the  teacher  or  pupils 
should  promptly  iironounce  words  over  which  the  child  hesitates. 

Word  Study. 

Mechanics  should  be  mastere<l  with  the  aid  of  the  content. 

Much  easy  reading  to  get  word  mastery  is  better  than  many  word 
<lrills. 

Have  a  period  distinct  from  the  reading  lesson  for  phonic  study 
and  vocabularv  drills. 


BASAL  TEXTS. 


II-B 

Merrill  Second  Reader 
Dyer  and  Bradv 
Charles  K.Merrill  Co. 

Heading  Literature,  Second 
Reader 
Free  and  Tread  well 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co, 


II-A 


Natural  Method  Second  Reader, 
McManus  and  liaaren 
Charles  Scribuer's  Sons, 

Story  Hour  Readers,  Book 
Three. 

Coe  and  Christie 
American  Book  Co. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Aldine,  Second  Reader. 
Animal  Life. 

Art  Literature,  Book  Two. 
Baker-Carpenter,  Second  Year 

Language  Reader. 
Baldwin  and  Ben'.ier,  Second  Reader. 
Beacon,  Second  Reader. 
Big  and  Little  People. 
Brooks'  Reader,  Second  Year. 
Bunny  Boy. 
Bunny  Cottontail. 
Bunny  Rabbit. 
Chats  in  the  Zoo. 
Child  Classics,  Second  Reader. 
Child  Life  Reader  in  Tale  and  Fable, 

Second  Reader. 
Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 

Form,  Book  Two. 
Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones. 
Child's  Robinson  Crusoe. 


Cyr,  Second  Reader. 

Cyr,  Readers  by  Grades,  Book  Two. 

Early  Cave  Men. 

Eugene  Field  Reader. 

Eskimo  Stories. 

Fables  From  Afar. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Four  Wonders. 

Gordon  New  Reader,  Book  Two. 

Graded  Literature  Reader,  Second 

Book. 
Grizzly  Bear. 
Hiawatha  Primer. 
History   Stories  of  Other  Lands, 

Book  Two. 
Horace  Mann,  Second  Reader. 
Howe,  Second  Reader. 
Japanese  Twins. 
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Jones'  Readers,  Book  Two  (By  Grades)       Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Players.  Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village. 

Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers.  Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

Mewanee,  the  Little  Indian  Boy.  Stories  to  Act. 
Nixie  Bunny  in  "Work  a  Day"  Village.       Summers,  Second  Reader. 

Nursery  Tales.  Tales  of  Bunny  Cotton  Tail. 

Play  Awhile.  Tent  Dwellers. 

Polly  and  Dolly.  That's  Why  Stories. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Tommy  Tinker. 

Second  Book.  Treadwell,  Second  Reader. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Tree  Dwellers. 

Book  Two.  Twilight  Stories. 

Seventeen  Little  Bears.  Wide  Awake,  Second  Reader. 
Snubby  Nose  and  Tippy  Toes. 

PROJECTS. 

Silent  Reading. 

To  see  who  can  first  fiud  the   place  where  the  teacher  is  reading. 
That  person  may  finish  the  paragraph. 

To  see  who  can  first  find  the  answer  to  a  question.  For  this  work 
use  first  grade  material  with  which  the  children  are  not  familiar. 

To  list  the  unknown  words  and  difficult  phrases  in  order  to  be 
helped  with  them  by  the  teacher  or  other  members  of  the  class. 

To  find  the  answers  to  questions  on  the  blackboard. 

To  see  who  can  best  be  a  certain  person  in  a  story. 

To  plan  how  to  play  a  story— deciding 
The  people  who  take  part, 
The  articles  needed, 
Where  the  places  should  be. 
What  happens. 

To  give  a  different  ending  to  a  story.   The  class  may  decide  which 
ending  is  the  most  interesting. 

To  re-name  a  story.     The  class  decides  which  new  name  fits  the 
thought  of  the  story. 

To  tell  Avhat  story  is  liked  best  and  why. 

To  picture  parts  or  all  of  a  story  with  crayons,  clay,  paper  cut- 
ting, or  any  other  medium. 

Oral  Reading. 

To  read  the  answers  to  questions  on  the  board. 

To  ask  questions  on  a  story  for  the  other  children  to  answer. 

To  read  parts  of  a  story  or  poem  which  contain  these  points: 

Describe  something 

Ask  questions 

Are  the  funniest 

Are  most  pleasing 

Are  saddest 

Tell  what  happened. 
To  read  the  parts  of  a  story  that  a  certain  character  says. 
To  picture  parts  of  a  story  and  have  otlier  children  read  the  part 
which  was  i^ictured. 

To  play  i)art  of   a  story   and    liave   others   guess   what    part   was 
played. 
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To  work  out  a  group  draniatizatiou.  Several  groups  compete^ 
having  in  mind  certain  points  upon  which  they  will  be  scored  by  the 
class. 

To  read  to  the  class  the  parts  which  were  enjoyed  in  a  library 
].,... k. 

Vocabulary. 

'|\)  tiii<l  words  in  a  selection  wliich  mean  the  same  as  another 
word. 

To  tiiid  words  in  a  selection  which  mean  the  opposite  of  another  . 
wi>rd.     A  list  of  words  is  written  ui)ou  the  board  for  the  class  to  give 
the  ojiposites  as  groujt  work. 

i'o  phiy  games.   Word  drill:   See  Briggs  and  Coffmau,  p.  72. 

Projects  in  Detail. 

Subject  Matter:      Reading  Literature  II,  p.  58,  Hans  in  Luck. 

Project:  To  read  the  i)art  of  a  story  that  tells  a  certain   thought. 
All  iiu'chanical  difficulties  have  been   removed  through  previous 
ilrill.  The  teacher  gives  directions  such  as  these: 
Read  what  Ilans  said  to  his  master. 
Ivead  what  Hans  did  before  he  met  the  man. 
IJead  from  the  place  which  tells  where  Hans  met  the  man  to 

the  place  which  tells  that  Hans  got  on  the  horse. 
IJeatl  what  Hans  did  while  on  the  horse. 
Read  what  Hans  said  to  the  man  who  caught  the  horse. 
Read  from  the  place  where  it  tells  that  Hans  was  given  the 

cow  to  the  place  that  tells  where  he  was  kicked  over. 
Read  what  Hans  said  to  the  man  with  the  pig. 
Read  the  part  that  tells  whom  he  met  next. 
Read  the  part  that  tells  why  the  boy  did  not  want  the  pig. 
Read  what  the  knife  grinder  was  singing. 
Play  the  part  which  tells  about  Hans'  talking  to  the  knife 

grinder. 
Read  from  the  part  which  tells  that  Hans  was  tired  to  the 

place  which  tells  that  he  went  home. 

Value:       Supplies  a  motive  for  oral  reading. 

Recpiires  judgment  to  select  the  correct   passage.     To 
"read  the  next  paragraph"  does  not. 

Subject  Matter:      Unfamiliar  words  from   How  the  Robin  Got  It& 
Red  Breast.    Natural  Method  II,  pp.  79. 

Project:      (Drill)    To  take  part  in  the  games. 

The  ft)llowing  words  are  written  on  the  board: 
North  robin  burn 

freeze  fanned  instead 

sick  breast  lighted 

The  teacher  suggests  that  the  keys  in  these  words  be  found.  A 
girl  is  called  upon,  draws  with  colored  chalk  a  circle  around   ''orth'\ 
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says  "orth",  then  'North."  Since  her  answer  is  correct,  she  calls  upon 
a  boy  for  the  next  word  'freeze."  The  game  is  to  see  whether  the 
boys  or  girls  win. 

The  teacher  then  calls  the  names  of  two  pupils  to  see  who  can 
first,  find  "breast"  The  winner  picks  out  two  pupils  and  gives  them 
the  word     sick."     The  winner  chooses  in  the  same  manner. 

The  teacher  then  erases  a  word  at  a  time.  The  child  who  says 
it  first  is  allowed  to  write  it  at  the  board.  Nine  children  will  thus  be 
chosen. 

The  rest  make  a  trip,  each  word  being  a  station  and  a  child  being 
in  charge.  The  game  is  to  see  who  can  travel  fastest.  A  child  must 
start  over  if  he  makes  a  mistake.  As  the  children  finish,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  reading  shelf  for  a  book,  to  read  until  all  are  fin- 
ished. 

Value:       Puts  the  work  more   directly  in    the   hands  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Utilizes  the  "play"  spirit. 
Provides  motor  activity. 

Subject  Matter:     The  Lamplighter,  Stephenson. 

Project:     (Appreciation)    To  enjoy  the  poem. 
The  teacher  proceeds  as  follows: 

'The  poem  is  about  a  little  boy  who  cannot  play  with  the  other 
children  because  he  is  lame.  He  likes  to  watch  at  the  window  when 
Leerie,  the  Lamplighter,  comes  to  light  the  lamps.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  what  he  wished  Leerie  would  do? 

The  teacher  reads  the  poem  without  comment:  'What  words  or 
lines  did  you  like  best?"    Pupils  suggest: 

It's  time  to  take  the  window " 

But  I  when  I  am  stronger. _" 

My  tea  is  nearly  ready " 

'Oh,  Leerie,  see  a  little  child __" 

And  as  rich  as  he  can  be__" 

'Leerie " 

'for  we  are  very  lucky " 

'Posting " 

'Maria,  __" 

The  poem  is  then  read  several  times  by  the  teacher  on  different 
occasions  before  the  child  is  called  upon  to  read  it.  The  children  may 
memorize  the  poem  as  a  whole,  not  stanza  by  stanza,  by  these  frequent 
readings.     Avoid  line  by  line  learning. 

Related  Projects:  To  play  the  poem. 

To  illustrate  the  poem. 

Subject  Matter:     .Merrill  II,  p.  79,  The  House  That  Woke  I'p. 

Project:     (l*rol)h'in):     To  give  the  aTiswers  to  (|iu'stioiis. 
Write  on   the   board    (juestions   which   tlie   i»u|»ils  are   to  answer 
when  they  have  had  sufficient  time  to  read  silently. 
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Teacher: 

How  (lid  the  big  empty  house 
look. 


\\'h;it  liiiitpeneil   one  (hij-? 


Who  came  to  the  house';' 


Why  was  it  a  hai)i)y  house? 


Why  were  the  childreu  iu  a 
hurry  to  be  dressed  and  down- 
stairs next  inorniue:? 


Where  did  Father  take  them':' 


What  was  tlie  magic  cave? 


Why  was  the  house  so  glad? 


Readers  are  closed. 


Children: 

1.  The  windows  weredirty.  There 
were  mice  in  the  house.  There 
were  holes  in  the  windows. 

2.  There  was  a  sign  on  the  house. 
The  house  was  dirty,  too. 

1.  One  day  six  men  cleaned  the 
house  and  it  was  prettier  than 
the  other  houses. 

2.  One  day  the  sign  To  Let  was 
taken  down.  Six  men  cleaned 
the  house  and  painted  it. 

1.  Father,  Mother,  Alice,  John, 
Bobby,  and  Towser  came  to  the 
house.    Towser  was  a  little  dog. 

1.  The  lights- were  shining  in  the 
windows. 

2.  At  night  lights  were  shining, 
and  people  thought  it  was  the 
gladdest  house  of  all. 

1 .  The  children  woke  up  early  and 
had  a  race  because  they  wanted 
to  see  the  new  house,  upstairs 
and  downstairs. 

2.  The  children  got  up  early.  Bob- 
by said,'' Who  will  be  the  first 
one  to  get  downstairs'?" 

1.  F'ather  took  the  children  down 
into  the  basement.  Father  lost 
his  way.  When  Alice  cried,  he 
found  the  door. 

1.  The  magic  cave  was  the  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  It  was 
a  playroom. 

2.  The  magic  room  was  the  play- 
room. They  saw  Bo- Peep,  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  other  pictures. 

1.  The  house  was  glad  because  it 
was  cleaned  and  painted. 

2.  The  house  glad  to  have  the  chil- 
dren go  iu  the  playroom. 
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What  is   the    most  interesting      1.  The    house  was  excited   when 
part  of  the  story?  the  people  moved  in. 

2.  When  they  went  down   ceHar 
and  g-ot  lost. 

3.  When  the  house  woke  up. 

What   is  the  funniest  part  of      1.  The  funniest  part  of  the  story 
the  story?  was  finding  the  magic  cave. 

2.  The  funniest  part  was  the  race 
getting  dressed. 

3.  I  think  the  funniest  thing  was 
Towser  sitting  up  and  sniffling. 

What  is  the  most  beautiful  part      1.  The  house   said,  ''How  glad  I 
of  the  story?  am!" 

2.  When  the  children  found  their 
lovely  playroom  was  the  nicest 
part  of  the  story. 
8.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
story  was  when  the  house  was 
all  nice  and  clean. 

Related  Project:   To  draw  pictures  showing  some  part  of  the  story. 

Subject  Matter:    Merrill  II,  p.  159,  The  Story  of  a  Lion. 

Project  (Drill)  To  see  who  can  first  find  the  place  so  that  he  may 
read  a  paragraph. 

The  teacher  reads:  "The  master  was  so  cruel  that  at  last"  or  until 
someone  in  the  class  knows  the  place.  That  person  may  read  until 
he  finishes  the  paragra])h.  The  teacher  reads  "The  lion  kept  very 
still",  allowing  some  child  to  find  and  finish  the  paragraph. 

Value:        Speed  in  silent  reading  is  increased. 
A  motive  for  oral  reading  is  supplied. 

Standards  of  Attainment. 

For  promotion  to  Grade  II-I>,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  following  during  the  semester: 
Read  one  basic  reader. 
Read  one  supplementary  reader. 
Phonics — See  Phonics  (Trade  II-B. 

For  promotion  to  Grade  III-K,  the  class  should  have  accoiiiplislied 
the  following  during  the  semester: 
Read  one  basic  reader. 
Read  two  supplementary  readers. 
Read  one  library  book. 
Read  any  second  reader  with  ease. 
Phonics  —  See  Phonics  (Jrade  II-A, 
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All  sefoiid  irrjKle  children  sliould  liave  the  ability  to  do  this  work: 
(irasp  thouffht  more  reatlily  hy  means  of  silent  realintr. 
Express  judgments. 
Use  ideas  yainetl. 

Inter|)ret  thoutjht  through  dramatization  or  illustration. 
IJead  siiiii)le  material  at  sight. 
Read  with  exi)ression,  using:  pleasing-  voice. 
Attack  new  words  independently. 


on.IEC'TlVE   STANDARDS. 

RATE  COMPREHENSION 

Courtis'  Silent  Kea<liug  Test .S4  words  per  miu.  59 

(iray's  Silent  lJea<ling  Test 90  words  per  miu.  82 

Oray's  Oral  liealing'  Test,  48. 

Bibliography: 

See  Thinl  Grade  Uibliog-raphy. 

Also  McManus  and  llaaren:   Natural  Method  Manual. 
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GRADE  III. 

AIMS. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  comprehend  accurately. 

To  develop  rate  and  Hueucy  in  oral  reading. 

To  make  the  child  independent  in  the  pronunciation  of  simple, 

unfamiliar  words. 
(Adapted  from  "Reading-  in  the  Elementary  Schools.     (4ray), 

Directions;  See  also  General  Directions  for  all  Grades. 

Silent  Reading. 

Two  kinds  of  silent  reading-  lessons  should  be  conducted: 

Intensive  study  of  a  difficult  selection  during  the  recitation 

period.    (Basal  text.) 

Rapid  reading  of  relatively  easy  selections.  (Supplementary 

readers.) 

''The  training  which  is  given  in  primary  work  by  means  of  Hash 
cards  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  early  training  in  reading."  — 
Gray. 

Thought  getting  precedes  thought  giving.  Silent  reading,  there- 
fore, comes  before  oral  reading  in  time.  A  child  cannot  read  orally 
what  he  does  not  understand. 

Silent  reading  should  be  used  to  get  information  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

In  many  cases,  children  of  the  Third  (irade  can  read  faster  si- 
lently than  orally.  Therefore,  for  them  un<lue  emphasis  on  oral  read- 
ing only  interferes  with  progress  in  thought  getting. 

Oral  Reading. 

If  a  selection  does  not  lend  itself  to  being  read  aloud,  it  should 
be  used  for  other   jjurposes. 

Trying  to  read  material  wliich  presents  too  many  mechanical 
difficulties  or  which  is  not  understood  kills  interest  on  both  the  i)art 
of  the  reader  and  audience.  It  i)roduces  self-consciousness  and  undue 
timidity.  Try  to  prevent  such  a  condition  in  your  reading  classes. 
The  remetly  is  either  simpler  material  or  more  silent  study  under  tlie 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  If  necessary,  select  material  from  the 
Second  (irade  Supplementary  list  before  atteTni)ting  '("hird  (4rade 
readers. 

Organize  groups  in  which  the  leaders  are  children  who  have 
ability.  They  assist  their  class  in  i)r()nouncijig  words  or  in  gaining 
the  meaning  from  the  content,  calling  upon  the  teacher  for  necessary 
help.  The  group  may  he  re(|uired  to  read  answers  to  (piestions  asked 
by  the  leader.  The  best  readers  read  to  the  class  as  a  whoU'.  K:u-h 
group  may  use  a  different  book. 

Any  selections  which  are  uninteresting  or  which  llic  class 
is  unable  to  handle. 

Third  grade  children  should  have  much  training  in  oral  reading 
in  order  to    develoj)    the    fuinlanicntal    association    of    thonght     w  illi 
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priute  I  symbols.  Read  pages  of  simple  material,  uot  merely  a  few 
sentences  or  para<;rai)hs.  "liy  the  eu«l  of  the  year  children  who  are 
uot  hampere<l  hy  their  customary  use  of  a  foreign  language  ought  to 
lie  able  to  reail  nearly  everything  within  the  range  of  their  iudividual 
or  related  experiences."   Kendall  c<:  Mirick,  p.  84. 

Heading  shouhl  proceed  by  thought  units,  uot  by  words.  For 
examjile,  the  teacher  directs  the  child  to  read  from  the  place  where 
the  king  hangs  the  bell  iu  the  market  to  the  place  where  the  horse 
rings  the  bell.  "It  is  thoughts  that  are  being  read  through  the  words. 
And  because  this  is  true,  the  reading  of  a  selectiou  also  should  be  by 
gro\ips  or  |»aragrai)hs,  rather  than  senteuce  by  seuteuce."  Kendall  iSr 
Mirick,  p.  33. 

"The  imjiortance  of  posture  ought  not  be  overlooked,  for  this  has 
a  positive  intlueuce  t)n  mental  control."     Kendall  &  Mirick,  p.  33. 

Differentiate  the  work  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  reading 
classes.  The  former  may  be  used  as  a  study  recitation  with  the  teacher 
in  determining  difficult  meanings  and  pronunciations  and  iu  working 
for  clearer  enunciation  and  articulation.  In  the  afternoon,  much 
supplementary  reading  of  simple  material  may  be  done. 

Criticism  of  oral  reading  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  thought 
rather  than  on  that  of  mispronunciations  and  mistakes  in  inflection. 

Word  Study. 

The  children  iu  this  grade  are  capable  of  selecting  the  words  or 
phrases  which  cause  difficulty. 

Continue  emphasizing  the  fact  to  the  childreu  that  they  cau  help 
themselves  iu  difficult  pronunciations  by  using  their  phouics  or  by 
getting  the  word  through  the  content. 

"a  new  word  or  phrase  may  be  most  economically  presented  to 
the  pupil  in  an  attractive  and  natural  context.  The  best  way  to  jiro- 
vide  for  repetition  is  to  call  for  it  in  a  new  and  interesting  context. 
A  time  comes,  however,  for  testing  ability  to  recognize  the  next  word. 
Then  the  word  may  be  presented  in  its  most  difficult  form,  that  is,  iu 
a  list  of  words. 

"Select  with  care  the  words  and  phrases  for  drills.  They  may 
be  choseu  upon  the  thought  basis  or  upon  the  form  basis.     They  may 

grow  out  of  class  needs  in  enunciation  or  in  recognitiou The 

practice  of  listing  the  hard  words  of  a  given  lesson  for  drill  may  be 
wasteful  because  the  words  selected  by  the  teacher  are  not  difficult 
for  the  puidl,  or  because  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  words 
thus  selected."  Jenkins,  p.  52. 

HASAL     TEXTS. 

III-IJ  III-A 

Merrill  Third  Header  Natural  :Method  Third  Header 

Dyer  and  Brady  McMauus  aud  Ilaareu 

Charles  K.  :Merrill  Co.  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons 
Heading-Literature  Third  Header       Story  Hour  Pveaders  Book  Three 

Free  aud  Treadwell  Coe  aud  Christie 

How,  Peterson  aud  Co.  American  Book  Co. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Aldine  Third  Reader 

All  the  Year  Round 

Animal  Life 

Around  the  World,  Book  One 

Art  Literature,  Book  Three 

Baker-Carpenter  Third  Year  Lang- 
uage Reader 

Baldwin  School  Reader,  Third  Year 

Baldwin  &  Bender  Third  Reader 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Oth- 
er Lands 

Boy  Blue 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days 

Brooks  Reader,  Third  Year 

Child  Classics  Third  Reader 

Child  Life  in  Other  Lands 

Child  Lore  Dramatic  Reader 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form, 
Book  Three 

Classics  Stories  for  Little  Ones 

Circus  Cotton  Tails 

Cyr,  Second  Reader 

Cyr,  Third  Reader 

Cyr,  (by  grades)  Book  Three 

Dutch   Twins 

Each  and  All 

East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the 
Moon 

Edson-Laing  Reader,  Book  Three 

Fables  from  Afar 

Folk  Tales  from  Grimm,  Supplement- 
ary 

Friends  and  Helpers 

Gordon  New  Reader,  Book  Three 

Graded  Literature  Reader,  Third 
Book 

Hans  Anderson  Fairy  Tales  I 

PROJECTS 


History     Stories    of    Other    Lands 

Book  Three 
Holland  Stories 
Horace  Mann  Third  Reader 
Howe  Third  Reader 
Heart  of  Oak,  Book  One 
In  Those  Days 
Jataka  Tales 

Jones  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Three 
Legends  of  the  Red  Children 
Lights  of  Literature,  Book  IIL 
Lights    to    Literature     (by    grades), 

Book    III 
Merry  Animal  Tales 
Mother  Nature's  Children 
Mother  West   Wind's  Children 
Old  Mother  West  Wind 
Once  Upon  A  Time    Stories 
Progressive     Course      in      Reading, 

Third  Book 
Progressive  Road  to    Reading,  Book 

Three 
Reading  Literature,  Book  Three 
Reynard  the  Fox 
Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  3 
Seven  Little  Sisters 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third 

Reader 
Stories  of  Indian  Children 
Stories  of  Holland 
Stories  of  India 

Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village 
Stories  Pictures  Tell 
Summers,  Third  Reader 
September  to  June 
Tales  of  Grimm 
Wheeler,  Third  Reader 
Wide  Awake  Third  Reader 


Silent  Reading. 

To  find  aiis\vers  to  questions  ou  the  hoard. 

To  see  who  can  first  find  the  answer  to  a  question.  The  first 
five  may  write  their  answers  briefly  at  the  board. 

To  ask  thought  questions  for  other  chiklren  to  answer.  The 
child  who  asks  the  question  must  see  that  the  answ^er  given  is  correct. 

To  change  the  ending  of  a  story.  The  class  decides  a  story.  The 
class  decides  whose  ending  is  the  most  interesting. 

To  re-name  a  story.  The  class  may  decide  which  new  name  is 
best  fitted  to  the  story. 

To  helj)  outline  a  short  story  into  its  i)rincii)al  parts.  The  de- 
tails are  omitted. 

To  read  a  story  so  as  to  plan  to  dramatize  it,  determining  char- 
acters, articles  needed,  places,  events  as  they    occur. 

To  suggest  a  word  to  describe  each  person  in  a  story,  as — proud, 
brave,  timid,  etc.  These  may  be  liste<l  on  the  board  for  change  if  a 
better  word  can  be  found  Vjy  another  child. 
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To  read  to  timl  parts  suitable  to  read  out  loud. 

To  ask  a  (juestiou  which  will  take  iu  a  large  part  of  the  story. 

To  read  to  find  out  how  to  play  a  game.  The  test  of  the  readiug- 
is  whether  the  game  is  played  correctly. 

To  picture  all  or  part  of  a  story  iu  crayons,  clay,  paper-cutting, 
or  any  other  medium. 

To  decide  whether  a  selection  can  be  played.  If  so,  to  decide 
wliat  children  can  best  take  the  different  parts. 

To  compare  two  stories  to  decide  which  is  the  more  interesting, 
the  funnier,  the  one  liked  better,  etc. 

To  comi)are  the  characters  in  the  same  story  or  in  different  sto- 
ries.    In  the  story  of  The  Fox  and  the  Wolf,  who  was  the  wiser? 

To  get  a  higher  score  in  the  standard  reading-  test.  A  record  can 
be  made  so  that  the  children  may  note  their  relative  class  standing  and 
determine  what  standard  should  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

Oral  Reading. 

'|\i  read  selections  enjoyed  iu  library  books  to  the  class,  who 
criticize  the  reading  at  the  end  telling  especially  what  was  liked  about 
the  reading. 

To  play  a  part  of  a  story  and  have  other  children  read  the  part 
which  was  played. 

To  picture  an  incident  iu  a  story  on  the  l)oard  aud  have  others 
read  the  part  which  tells  about  the  picture. 

To  have  a  reading-  party  in  which  children  from  other  rooms  take 
])art.     The  class  decides  which  individuals  are  to  read. 

To  read  a  poem  to  bring  out  its  music,  beauty  or  feeling. 
To  read  parts  of  a  poem  or  selection  choosing: 
The  most  exciting-  parts, 
The  most  humorous  parts, 
The  most  beautiful  parts, 
The  saddest  parts, 
Parts  which  people  say. 
To  read  for  the  pleasure  of  those  at  home. 

To  see  how  many  pages  the  class  can  read  iu  a  readiug  period 
(material  to  be  simple). 

Vocabulary. 

To  find  words  in  a  selection  which  mean  the  same  as  auother  word. 

To  find  \Vords  in  a  selection  Avhich  mean  the  opposite  of  another 
word.  A  list  of  words  is  written  upon  the  board  for  the  class  to  give 
the  oi)posites  as  group  work. 

To  play  games.     Word  drill,  see  Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  7"2. 

Projects  in  Detail. 

Subject  Matter:  Readiug  Literature  ITI,  p.  73 — The  Bear  and  the 
Fox. 

Project  (Problem) :  To  have  other  children  guess  what  pai't  of  a 
certain  story  he  has  pictured. 
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While  oue  class  is  reeitiug,  the  othei-  class  is  allowed  to  pass  to 
the  board  to  illustrate  something-  iu  ''The  Bear  aud  the  Fox."     Chil- 
dren must  work  quietly  to  eujoy  this  privilege  (writiug-  ou  the  board 
may  justly  be  called  such).     Pupils'  uaTues  are  written  above  the  pic- 
tures.    The  child  who  had  the  best  picture  iu  a  previous  lesson  begins, 
liobert,    'What  does  my  picture  show,  John  V" 
John,  '  It  shows  all  the  animals  before  king  lion." 
Robert,   'Yes,  John,  you  may  take  your  picture." 
John,    'What  does  my  picture  show,  Emma '?" 
Emma,  "it  shows  Bruin  knocking  at  the  gate  of  Reynard's  castle." 
John,     No,  Emma.     What  does  my  picture  show,  Helen?" 
If  a  pupil  who  has  had  a  chance  gives  the  correct  answer,  select 
a  child  who  has  had  no  turn. 

Value:   Provides  manual  expression, 

Appeals  to  the  child's  play  instinct. 

Shows  the  teacher   what    parts    of    the   story   have   not 
been  grasped.     These  she  may  give  special  help  upon. 


Subject  Matter:    Story  Hour  III,  p.  21,  The  Eagle  and  the  Fox. 

Project:  To  play  a  part  of  a  story  and  have  other  children  read 
the  part  which  tells  what  Avas  done. 

The  teacher  and  the  children  discuss  the  plan  and  it  is  decided 
that  during  the  study  period  the  children  are  to  pick  out  parts  of  the 
story  to  play.  A  leader  is  chosen  to  begin  by  playing  a  part  of  the 
story. 

He  picks  out  several  other  children,  lie  whispers  to  them  what 
to  be.  They  sit  ou  the  floor  as  a  group  representing  ,some  kind  of 
animal.  The  leader  says,  I  will  find  some  eggs  for  breakfast."  Then 
he  walks  off.  Coming  to  the  front  of  the  room  he  says,  "Read  the 
part  that  tells  what  I  have  done,  John."  This  expression  repeated  a 
number  of  times  becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  vocabulary  and  he  will 
use  it  rather  than  this,  for  instance:  "Read  the  part  that  tells  what  I 
did."  John  reads  "p.  21 — One  morning  the  fox  said  to  his  children  'j 
will  find  some  eggs  for  breakfast.    Then  he  went  to  the  woods.'  " 

Dave  says,  "Yes,  John." 

John  then  takes  a  part.  He  picks  out  a  fox,  pretends  he  is  lift- 
ing him,  flies  away  and  then  drops  the  fox. 

"Read  the  part  that  tells  w^hat  I  have  done.  Jack." 

Jack — "p.  24 — Then  she  lifted  the  fox  up  and  flew  with  him  far 
out  to  sea.     She  dropped  him  upon  a  lonely  island." 

(Note)  This  may  be  re]>eated  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  I  low- 
ever,  do  not  continue  it  so  long  that  the  children  tire  of  it.  If  the 
lesson  is  rather  short  and  the  children  are  attentive,  they  will  enjoy 
this  game  another  time,  and  will  suggest  that  it  be  ))layed. 

Value:    Places   responsibility   with  the  child  in  judging   whetlier 
correct  passage  is  read. 
It  gives  life  to  the  reading  lesso;i. 
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Subject  Matter:  Steppinff  Stones  to  Literature  III — Diamonds 
aii<l  Toads. 

Project  (Problem)  To  see  if  this  story  is  one  which  we  would 
want  to  read  to  another  class?    Why? 

What  did  you  like  about  the  story  which  we  read  yesterday? 
What  kind  of  a  story  would  you  like  to  read  to  your  friends? 
About  what  kind  of  people  do  you  like  to  read  ? 
What  other  things  are  necessary  besides   interesting  events  and 
good  characters?    What  about  the  language? 
Cliildreii  offer  suggestions  as  follows; 

We  like  good  characters,  especially  children. 

We  like  interesting  events. 

We  want  the  language  to  be  expressive;  plenty  of  conver- 

.sation;  pretty  })ictures  suggested. 
Tt  should  be  easy  to  read. 

Directions  which  might  be  given: 

Find  three  places  that  tell  about  the  mother's  character. 

Find  three  places  that  tell  about  the  elder  daughter's  character; 
three  for  tlie  younger  daughter. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  event  in  this  story? 
Give  reasons. 

IJead  the  passage  which  you  think  describes  a  beautiful  picture, 

IJea<l  the  part  you  like  best.     Why  do  you  like  it? 

Who  is  readj^  now  to  read  one  passage  describing  the  mother's 
character? 

What  characteristic  is  shown  by  the  passages  which  John  has 
read  ? 

Who  has  another  passage  ready?  etc. 

Let  us  make  a  list  of  all  the  characteristics  which  we  have  found  :^ 
proud,  unkind,  setish,  impatient  and  jealous. 

Continue  this  method  with  the  other  characters. 

Has  this  story  all  the  characteristics  of  a  story  that  you  would 
like  to  read  to  another  class  ?  "Yes."  "Harry,  you  may  give  all  the 
reasons  why  this  is  so." 

Tomorrow  for  opening  exercises  we  will  read  Diamonds  and 
Toads  to  the  fourth  grade. 

Value:   Places  responsibility  with   the  child   in  weighing  values 
and  forming  judgments  by  selection   of  specific  points 
needed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Enjoyment.   (Appreciation) . 

Subject  Matter: 

Books  brought  to  school  by  the  children: 
Eugene  Field  Reader, 
liarrie,  J.  M:  Peter  and  Wendy. 

Martins,  John:  Child's  Magazine  for  March  and  April. 
Miller,  Olive  B.:  Come  Play  With  Me. 
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Project  (Appreciation:)    To  enjoy  the  pictures  and  stories. 

The  children  were  asked  to  sit  in  a  semicircle  on  the  floor  to 
look  at  the  books,  the  teacher  sitting  where  all  could  see.  The  books 
were  first  held  up  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
names  of  each,  after  which  they  chose  the  book  to  be  read  first.  The 
decision  was  based  entirely  on  the  title  and  cover. 

First  choice:  Come  Play  With  Me. 

Second  choice:  J.  Martin  Book. 

Reasons  given  for  the  choice: 

'  Looks  as  if  it  might  have  some  games  in  it." 

Looks  just  'awfully'  interesting." 
"l  like  the  cover;  we  have  flowers  like  that  in  our  garden." 
"That  little  girl  is  so  cute." 

The  first  pages  were  turned  very  slowly,  all  discussion  being  left 
to  the  children.  They  were  much  impressed  by  the  first  picture. 
Then  a  child  read  the  introduction;  after  which  all  the  children  wanted 
to  read  it  together.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
circle  that  the  book  be  passed  around  for  each  one  to  read  a  poem. 
When  doing  this,  each  child  made  a  particular  effort  to  so  hold  the 
book  that  the  others  might  w  atch  the  pictures.  This  gave  the  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  connect  parts  of  the  poems  with  what  they 
saw  in  the  pictures. 
"Oh"  .... 
"How  pretty"  .... 

"l  know  what  the  picture  is  about"  .  .  .  were  frequently  heard. 
In  the    poem    Flowers    one    child    immediately  spied  the  Easter 
Lilies,  saying,  "l  know  those  flow^ers.     We  have  them  at  Easter." 

The  children  read  some  of  the  poems,  and  requested  the  teacher 
to  read  others.     Some  of  the  most  popular: 

Cheery  Little  Birds — the  children  pointing  out  the  birds  named 
in  the  picture. 

My  Drawing — with  the  following  remarks: 

"That  looks  just  like  our  drawings,  too,  some  time." 
"isn't  that  funny!    I  like  that  poem." 
Frozen  Milk  Bottles: 

"Look  at  the  corks." — "l  ve  seen  our  bottles  do  that," 
"That's  because   they    get   so    cold    and  freeze  right  out  of 
the  bottle," 
My  Treasures — ^Kemarks: 

"l  see  her  treasures  in   the   picture — her  flowers,  her  train, 
and  those  two  little  children. 
Snuggle  Down,  Cuddle  Down, 

"Which  book  do  you  like  best?"    Come  Play  With  Me  was  given 
preference.     The  following  reasons  were  given: 
They  sound  just  like  fairy  tales." 
"it  is  all  like  'hai)i)y  laud'  and  so  jolly,"      (The  jihrase  was 

an  unconscious  imitation  of  one  of  the  poems  read,) 
"The  colors  are  so  pretty,  not  so  heavy,  but  light  and  bright" 
"The  pictures  are   better  than  those   in   the   John  Martin's 
Books," 
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Why  the  John  Martin's  Books  were  liked: 
*'The  pictures  are  funny," 
"They  have  some  good  puzzles." 
"The  stories  are  funny." 

Some  final  remarks: 

"Can't  we  have  books  like  Come  Play  With  Me  for  reading- 
class  ?" 
"Why  can't  we  write  something  like  that?" 
"l  wish  I  could  write  like  that." 

Values:  Brought  forth  a  more  spontaneous  and  free  response. 
IJrouglit  forth  a  creative  desire  for  writing  poems. 
Taught  ai)])reciation  of  beautiful  coloring. 

Subject  Matter:    Story  Hour  III,  p.  50  — Cinderella. 
Two  lists  of  adjectives  are  on  the  board.     These  are  taken  from 
the  lesson  and  concealed  until  class  time. 

proud  pretty 

little  great 

kind  largest 

young  happy 

well  swift 

thin  .  lovely 

gentle  long 

beautiful  pleased 

oldest  old 

selfish  fine 

Project  (Drill):     To  see  which  group  can  score  highest  in  writing 
the  opi)osites  of  these  words. 

The  class  is  divided.  A  definite  order  of  passing  to  the  board  is 
worked  out,  the  leaders  of  each  group  telling  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
Both  groups  work  at  the  same  time.  The  first  child  writes  the  oppo- 
site of  old,  then  goes  to  his  seat,  the  second  child  takes  white,  etc. 
One  score  is  given  for  every  correctly  spelled  opposite  word  and  five 
for  the  group  that  finishes  first.  Two  members  of  the  class  are  asked 
to  do  the  scoring,  the  class  offering  any  criticisms  of  their  work. 
Value:    It  increases  vocabulary. 

Standards  of  Attainment. 

For  promotion  to  (4rade  III- A,  the   class   should   have    accom- 
plished the  following  during  the  semester: 

Read  one  basic  reader. 

Read  one  supplementary  reader. 

Read  one  library  book. 

Phonics.     See  Phonics  (irade  III-B. 
For  promotion  to  Grade  IV-B,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  following  during  the  semester. 

Read  one  basic  reader. 

Read  one  supplementary  reader. 

Read  one  library  book. 

Phonics.     See  Phonics  Grade  III-A. 
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Have  a  readiugf  vocabulary  of  about  1,000  words. 
Head  with  ease  auy  third  reader. 
Third  Grade  children  should  have  the  ability  to  do  these  thiugs: 
Grasp  thought  more  readily. 
Express  jutlgmeuts  and  use  ideas  gained. 
Interpret  thought  through  dramatization  or  illustration. 
Appreciate  a  selection  independently. 
Read  effectively  Second  Grade  material  from  sight. 
Read  without  lip  and  head  movements,  swaying  the  body  an([ 

pointing.     Also  have  good  posture  in  reading;. 
Convey  thought  to  others  through  expressive  oral  reading,, 

reading  by  thought  units. 
Secure  pronunciations  through  various  devices  for  self  help, 

OBJECTIVE      STANDARDS 

RATE  COMPREHENSION 

Brown's  Silent  Reading  Test 199  words  per  min.  46 

Courtis'  Silent  Reading  Test 113  words  per  min.  7H 

Gray's  Silent  Reading  Test 138  words' per  min.  37 

Monroe's  Silent   Reading  Test 60  words  per  min.  9.0 

Starch's  Silent  Reading  Test 126  words  per  min.  24 

Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale 4. 

Thorndike's  "Understanding  of  Sentences" 5.48. 

(Tray's  Oral  Reading  Test 46. 

Bibliography. 
General  Discussion. 

Rriggs  and  Coffman:   Reading-    in    Public   Schools;  The  Primarjr 

■   Period,  Chap.  III. 
Gesell:  The  Normal   Child    and    Primary    Education;    Reading-, 

Chap.  XV. 
.Jenkins:  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades;  Some  Special  Methods 

in  Teaching  Reading,  Chap.  IV;  The  Recitation  Period  and 

the  Study  Period,  Chap.  V. 
Kendall  and  Mirick:  How  to  Teach  the   Fundamental  Subjects; 

Primary  Reading-,  pp.  11-25.30-34. 
Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  ])p.  <S0-86. 
Wilson  and  Wilson:    The    Motivation    of    School  Work;  Use  of 

Games,  pp.  63-66. 

Silent  Reading. 

Briggs  and  Coffman;  Silent  Reading,  Ch.  VII. 
.Jenkins:  Reading-  as  a  Thought  Process,  Ch.  I. 
Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  pp.  80-86. 

Oral  Reading. 

.Jenkins:    Problems  in  Expression,  Ch.  II. 

Phonics  and  Word  Drill. 

Rriggs  and  Coffinan:   Woi-d  Drills,  Ch.  \'III;  Phdiiics,  Cli.  IX. 

.Jenkins:   Word  and  IMirase  Drills,  pp.  52-57. 

Klapper:  Teaching  Children  to  Read;   Phonics,  (  h.  \'I1I. 
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GRADE  rV. 

AIMS. 

To  broadeu  the  pupil's  experience  through  extensive  silent  read- 
ing. 

Provision  for  an  abundance  of  interesting-  material. 
Concentration  of  attention  on  what  is  read. 
Inii)roveinent  in  rate  of  reading. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  the  meanings  and  pronuncia- 
tions of  new  words  through  appropriate  helps. 

To  provide  social  situations  for  oral  reading. 

(Adapted  from  "Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools" — Gray) 

DIRECTIONS. 

See  also  General  Directions  for  all  Grades. 

Silent  Reading. 

"By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  the  fourth  grade  he  has  mastered 
the  art  of  reading  well  enough  to  use  it  independently.  The  result  is 
that  he  begins  to  read  more  rapidly  than  during  the  earlier  grades. 
He  becomes  mterested  in  the  content  of  what  he  reads,  and  because 
his  vocal  chords  react  somewhat  slowly,  his  eyes  run  along  the  lines 
more  rapidly  than  he  can  pronounce  the  words.  It  is  evident  that 
under  these  conditions  speed  in  recognition  becomes  an  enemy  of  ex- 
cellence in  oral  reading.  These  facts  justify  the  contention  that  less 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  oral  reading  during  the  intermediate 
grades  and  greater  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  development 
of  effective  habits  of  silent  reading.  Further  justification  for  this 
change  of  emphasis  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  fourth  grade  pupil  of 
average  ability  has  usually  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  so  well 
that  he  is  able  to  pronounce  at  sight  words  which  he  is  unable  to  un- 
derstand. Whenever  a  pupil  has  reached  this  stage  in  his  develop- 
ment, additional  mastery  of  word  pronunciation  is  less  important  than 
increased  mastery  of  meanings.  These  meanings  are  best  secured  by 
the  pupil's  coming  in  contact  with  words  and  sentences  time  after  time 
until  a  body  of  meanings  is  built  up  in  regard  to  them.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  reading  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  side aids  greatly 

in  the  development  of  meanings.  The  change  of  emphasis  from  oral 
reading  to  silent  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades  gives  added  op- 
portuntty  for  concentrating  attention  on  the  content  of  what  is 
read."  (4ray. 

During  the  silent  reading  and  study  lessons,  the  class  may  often 
be  encouraged  to  find  parts  adapted  for  oral  reading."  Jenkins,  p.  32. 

Socialize  the  silent  reading  study  period  as  much  as  possible. 

Much  reading  of  simple  interesting  material  is  effective  in  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  reading Training  to  increase  the  rate  of  reading 

should  be  accompanied  by  devices  which  also  give  emphasis  to  the 
content  of  what  is  read."  Gray. 
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Oral  Reading. 

Head  the  directions  for  the  Third  and  Fifth  Grades,  and  the  gen- 
eral directions  for  all  grades. 

"The  oral  reading  exercises  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

should  be  conducted  under  the  stimulus  of  a  real  motive 

A  few  oral  readings  given  under  the  stimulus  of  a  real  motive  which 
calls  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  reader  are  much  more  effective  and 
economical  than  many  formal  oral  reading  exercises  of  the  traditional 
type."     Gray. 

"No  child  should  ever  be  permitted  to  read  except  in  his  best 
manner,  either  in  or  out  of  the  reading  class.  When  he  reads  his 
problem  in  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the  statement  from  a  history,  a  re- 
port of  geography,  or  what  not  nothing  below  his  best  should  be 
accepted.  Slovenliness  in  actual  applied  reading  can  never  be  over- 
come in  the  reading  class  alone."     Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  148. 

"The  relation  of  thorough  understanding  to  pleasurable  oral  read- 
ing is  comprehended  by  every  child.  The  burdens  imposed  upon 
children  so  frequently,  of  reading  everything  orally,  are  not  of  their 
choosing."    Jenkins,  p.  33. 

"When  pupils  reach  the  point  at  which  they  are  able  to  read 
fluently  and  to  group  words  effectively,  the  teacher  has  objective  evi- 
dence that  emphasis  may  effectively  be  changed  from  oral  reading  to 

silent  reading Wherever  continued  emphasis  on  oral   reading 

is  necessary,  quantitative  sight  reading  of  simple  selections  is  recom- 
mended." Gray. 

Word  Study. 

"The  analysis  of  words  which  was  begun  in  the  first  grade  and 
continued  through  the  second  and  third  grades  should  be  extended  in 
the  intermediate  grades  to  include  the  laws  of  syllabication  and  ac- 
cent, and  a  study  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots.  In  this  connection 
the  meanings  of  words  as  well  as  their  pronunciations  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  intensive  study.  Special  periods  should  be  devoted  to 
these  problems  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  considerable  degree 
of  ability  in  the  recognition  of  meanings  and  pronunciations.  Mean- 
ings should  be  derived  primarily  through  the  context  of  what  is  read. 
Furthermore,  pupils  should  be  trained  to  use  dictionaries  and  books 
•of  reference  whenever  such  helps  can  be  used  to  advantage."   Gray. 

BASAL  TEXTS. 

IV-B  IV-A 

Merrill  Fourth  Reader:  Natural  Method  Fourth  Reader 

Dyer  and   Brady  McManus  and  llaaren 

Charles  E.  Meriill  Co.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Heading— Literature,  Fourth  Elson  Primary  School  Header 

Reader  Book  Four 

Free  and  Treadwell  Wm.  II.  Klsou 

Row,  Peterson  and  Co.  Scott,  Foresman  an<l  Co. 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY 


Adventures  of  Pinocchio 

Aldine  Fourth  Reader 

American  Indians 

Anderson    Stories,    Riverside  No.  49 

and  No.  50 
Around    the  World.  Book  Two 
Art  Literature,  Book  F'our 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupborad 
Baker-Carpenter  Fourth  Year  Lang- 
uage Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender,  Fourth  Reader 
Best  Stories 
Boy  and  Girl  Heroes 
Brooks  Reader,  Fourth  Year 
Brooks  and  Brook  Basins 
Child  Classics  Fourth  Reader 
Child    Life    in    Literature,      Fourth 

Reader 
Colonial  Children 
Cyr,  Fourth  Reader 
Cyr,  Reader  by  Grades,  Book  Four 
Child  History  of  Early  Times 
Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form, 

Book  Four 
Docas,  The  Indian  Boy 
Fables    and    Folk    Stories,    Scudder 
Riverside  No.  47  and  No.  48 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories,   Baldwin 
Fairy  Tales  Book  II,  Anderson 
Famous  Pictures  of  Children 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
Folk  Lore  from  Foreign  Lands 
Firebrands 
German  Fairy  Tales 
Gods  and  Heroes 
Golden  Deeds 
Golden  Path 

Gordon,  New  Reader,  Book  Four 
Graded    Literature    Reader,   Fourth 

Book 
Great   Americans    for  Little  Ameri- 
cans 
Greek  Gods,  Heroes  and  Men 
Heart  of  Oak,  Book  Two 
Horace  Mann  Fourth  Reader 
Howe  Fourth  Reader 
How  Man  ConoLiered  Nature 


Jones  Reader  (by  grades)  Book  Four 
Kipling      Reader      for     Elementary 

Grades 
Later  Cave  Men 
Leaves  and  Flowers 
Lights    to    Literature    (by    grades) 

Book  Four 
Little  Daffydown  Dilly 
Little  Flower  People 
Living  Creatures 
Lucita 
Manabozho 
Men  of  Old  Greece 
Nature  Study 
Old  Time  Tales 
Our  Feathered  Friends 
Our  World  Readers 
Pet  Companions 
Pig  Brother 

Pioneer  History  Series  I 
Plants  and  Their    Children 
Pratt's  American  History,  Book  One 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book 

Four  (part  one) 
Progressive    Road  to  Reading,  Book 

Four 
Riverside  Fourth  Reader 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Round  the  World  in    Myth  and  Song 
Seaside  and  Wayside,    Book  Three 
Seaside  and  Wayside,  Book  Four 
Secrets  of  the  Woods 
Shy  Neighbors 
Stepping      Stones      to     Literature, 

Fourth  Reader 
Stories  of  Industry,  Book  One 
Stories  of  Industry,  Book  Two 
Stories  of  Long  Ago 
Stories  of  Old  Greece 
Stories  of  the  East 
Storyland 

Sure  Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts 
Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold 
Weavers  and  Other  Workers 
Wide  Awake  Fourth  Reader 


PROJECTS. 
Silent  Reading. 

Rate.  To  see  who  can  first  find  the  answer  to  a  given  question. 
This  person  may  write  the  answer  at  a  blackboard  for  the  rest  of  the 
class  to  compare  when  they  have  finished.  For  this  work  use  Second 
or  Third  Grade  Readers  with  which  the  class  is  not  familiar. 

To  read  a  selection  quickly  for  the  story.  A  test  of  whether  the 
story  was  gotten  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  answers  to  several 
questions  which  involve  the  main  points  and  comparing  with  the  cor- 
rect answers  as  given  bv  the  teacher. 
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To  get  a  hig-ber  score  iu  the  standard  reading  test  thau  has  been 
previously  attained.  A  record  cau  be  made  so  that  the  children  may 
note  their  relative  class  standing  and  detei*mine  what  standard  they 
should  reach  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  class  might  deter- 
mine which  individuals  need  special  help  iu  order  to  bring  up  the 
class  standing  as  a  whole. 

Comprehension.  To  ask  (questions  on  a  story  or  selection  of  otlier 
children.  The  child  who  asks  the  question  must  determine  whether 
the  answer  given  is  correct. 

To  find  out  how  to  play  a  game.  The  test  of  whether  a  thought 
is  gained  is  whether  the  game  is  played  correctly. 

To  read  instructions  on  the  board  telling  how  something  is  to 
be  done  or  made.  Ex.:  Preparing  a  spelling  paper;  making  a  lan- 
guage booklet. 

To  decide  how  to  take  up  a  selection.  Whether  it  is  suitable  for 
dramatization,  oral  reading,  or  silent  study — v>'hether  it  presents  i)ro- 
nuuciation  difficulties  or  should  be  taken  up  as  a  study  lesson  with 
the  teacher. 

To  choose  the  person  liked  best  in  a  story  and  tell  why  it  was 
liked.  Characters  in  different  stories  may  be  compared.  Also  the 
events  in  two  or  more  stories. 

To  prove  a  point  about  a  character  or  about  a  statement  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher  or  another  member  of  the  class.  Ex.:  IJaucis 
and  Philemon  —  Prove  that  the  pitcher  was  miraculous. 

To  outline  a  short  story  into  its  main  parts  as  group  work. 

To  read  to  find  pictures  to  draw. 

To  read  iu  order  to  illustrate  parts  of  a  story  in  clay,  crayons, 
charcoal,  etc. 

To  tell  the  main  points  iu  paragraphs  or  the  main  thought  of  a 
whole  selection. 


Oral  Reading. 

To  read  jokes,  items  of  information  or  news  to  the  rest  of  the 
class.  The  other  children  may  ask  (piestions  or  for  a  repetition  if  it 
is  not  fully  understood.  The  rea<ling  of  selections  which  are  too  dif- 
ficult should  be  discouraged.  A  child  cannot  express  to  others  thoughts 
that  he  himself  does  not  understand. 

To  have  a  reading  party  with  cliihlren  from  other  rooms,  the 
class  to  decide  which  individuals  are  l)est  fitted  to  do  tlie  reading. 

To  act  out  an  incident  in  a  story  and  have  the  other  cl)ildrcn 
read  what  was  done. 

To  picture  a  part  of  the  story  and  linvc  others  i-cad  in  the  Imok 
the  part  that  tells  what  was  ])ictur(Ml. 

To  read  the  interesting  portions  of  a  lil)rary  book  to  tlic  other 
members  of  the  class. 

To  read  the  parts  of  a  story  wliicli  tell  what  a  cci-tain  person  said. 

To  read  the  answers  to  questions  on  tlie  board. 

1\j  read  a  poem  to  bring  out  its  beauty  or  its  music. 
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To  choose  various  parts  of  a   poem,   such   as  the  most  beautiful 
part,  the  saddest  i)art,  the  funniest  part,  the  most  exciting  part. 
To  assist  a  classmate  in  overcomiu":  his  difficulties. 

Vocabulary. 

To  list  classes  of  words  in  a  reading-  lesson.  Names  of  people, 
or  of  words  which  describe  people  or  things. 

To  list  the  opposites  of  words  found  in  a  selection.  Two  lists  of 
words  may  be  written  upon  the  board,  to  see  which  of  two  groups  can 
first  write  the  opposites  correctly. 

To  deteruiue  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  content,  verifying 
by  reference  to  the  dictionary  or  the  word  list  in  the  back  of  the  read- 
ing book. 

Projects  in  Detail. 

Subject  Matter:  Natural  Header  IV,  p.  39  —  Wreck  of  the 
IIesi)erus. 

Project:  To  select  parts  of  the  poem  that  make  pictures. 
The  teacher  must  enter  into  the  spirit  and  mood  of  the  poem  first. 
AVithout  this  the  children  will  scarcely  enjoy  it.  The  poem  is  read 
to  the  children  for  them  to  get  the  story.  They  are  asked  to  mention 
any  pictures  they  see  while  it  was  being  read.  The  following  are  a 
few  noted  by  one  class: 

''The  skipper  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.'" 
"The  boat  on  the  stormy  ocean." 
"The  girl  wrapped  in  a  seaman's  coat." 
"The  lantern  gleaming  through  the  snow." 
"The  child's  hair  like  brown  seaweed." 

"The  angry  bull  with  horns."     This  after  discussion  proved 
to  be  a  comparison  to  the  rocks  goring  the  boat's  side. 

"The  girl  tied  to  the  mast— frozen." 
The  children  were  then  allowed  to  open  their  books  and  read  por- 
tions which  made  pictures.     Some  parts  read  are  given  as  follows: 
"The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
the  smoke  now  West,  now  South." 
Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  a  picture  the  smoke  could 
not  blow  West  and  South  at  the  same  time. 

Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  tonight  no  moon  we  see." 
Discussion  showed  that  only  one  of  the  above  lines  could  be  rep- 
resented in  the  picture. 

"The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine," 
The  word  hissing  makes  this  more  a  sound  picture  than  one  which 
could  be  painted. 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank," 
This  would  be  good  as  a  moving  picture. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed," 
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Which  picture    do  you  think  is  the   principal  one  in  the  story? 
"Why  ?  Which  do  you  like  best  ? 

Related  Projects:    To  memorize  the  parts  they  like  best. 

To  memorize  the  whole  and  give  it  as  an  auditorium  exercise. 


Subject  Matter:    Natural  Keader.  p.  66;  Why  Blackfeet  Never  Kill 

.Alice. 
Pupil's  Project  (Problem):    To  be  able  to  read  the  part  of  a  se- 
lection that  answers  a  certain  question. 

Questions  are  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  to  give  pur- 
poses to  the  study  period.  They  are  such  as  require  a  very  definite 
portion  of  the  story  to  be  read.  The  following  are  given  as  illustra- 
tions: 

Why  did  Muskrat  secure  a  stick? 

What  did  Muskrat's  grandmother  say  ? 

AVhy  were  the  animal  people  greater  than  the  Indians? 

Why  was  there  quarreling? 

AVhom  did  the  animals  think  should  be  chosen  ? 

What  plan  did  Rabbit  have  ? 

Why  could  the  mouse  play  best  ? 

Why  did  the  mouse  not  wish  to  be  chief  ? 

Who  was  made  chief  in  his  place  ? 

Why  do  Muskrat's  people  never  kill  mice  ? 
Children  read  orally  the  answers  to  the  questions.     Be  sure  the 
answer  is  to  the  point  and  includes  nothing  superfluous.     An  answer 
is  counted  wrong  if  words  are  mispronounced. 

Value:    This  provides  a  motive  for  intelligent  oral  reading. 

It  gives  an  incentive  for  the  child  to  look  up  unknown  words 

in  the  back  of  the  book. 
The  children  enjoy  it. 

Subject  Matter:  Natural  Reader  III,  p.  117 — Cave  of  Gold.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  appropriate  for  classes  which  have  used 
it  as  a  basal  text  the  preceding  year.  These  books  must 
be  collected  immediately  at  the  end  of  class. 

Project:  (Drill)  To  see  who  can  first  find  out  why  (he  monkeys 
were  frightened,  the  answer  to  be  given  in  four  words.  This  project 
is  written  on  the  board.  The  answer  will  be  found  at  tlie  end  of  the 
story  so  that  the  whole  selection  must  be  read.  The  (piestion  is 
stated  so  that  the  answer  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Pujiils  place  a 
marker  at  the  page.  When  all  have  the  place,  the  signal  "begin"  is 
given.  Pupils  read  until  they  find  the  answer.  The  first  five  Avrite 
their  names  and  answers  at  a  blackboard.  The  other  children  write 
on  slips  oi  j)a])er.  When  all  are  finished,  the  correct  answer.  The 
dead  man  talked,"  is  given  for  the  child  to  compare  witli  its  own. 

Value:    This  i)roject  increases  speed,  and  intlirectly  aids  compre- 
hension in  silent  reading. 
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Subject  Matter:  Merrill  IV,  pp.  23-82, 

How  the  Tricky  IJabljit  was  Caught. 
Froj>-8  Who  Wished  for  a  Kiiiff. 
IJuiuUe  of  Sticks. 
Hercules  and  the  Lazy  Man. 
Project:    To  see  which  group  can  i)i'()(luce  the  best  little    play  to 
lie  given  for  the  kindergarten  children. 

Four  g-ood  dramatizers  are  ai)poiuted  to  select  people  to  he  in 
their  play.  Each  g:roup  selects  one  of  the  stories.  They  then  work 
out  their  dramatization.  The  teacher  acts  as  adviser  but  does  not  in- 
tra* le.  Some  may  work  in  corners  of  the  room  and  others  in  the 
cloakroom.  When  the  work  is  completed  the  four  plays  are  pre- 
sented. The  other  pupils  are  called  upon  for  their  judgment  as  to 
which   is  liest. 

Value:    The  children  are  given  a  chance  for  initiative. 
Class  judgment  is  exercised. 
An  incentive  is  provided  for  hard  work  by  group  pressure. 

Subject  Matter:  Aesop's  Fables. 

Project:  To  read  the  most  interesting-  story  in  the  most  interest- 
ing way  so  as  to  get  the  largest  number  of  votes. 

Each  child  selected  a  story  to  read  which  the  rest  of  the  room 
had  not  heard  before.  After  the  stories  were  read  a  vote  was  taken  as 
to  which  story  each  child  liked  best  and  why.  Each  child  had  one  vote. 
These  votes  were  collected  and  the  one  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  had  a  story  book  to  read  in  place  of  preparing  the  next  day's 
lesson . 

Value:  Encourages  better  reading.  Children  hear  different  stor- 
ies. Makes  the  child  see  a  different  phase  from  the 
ordinary  lesson.    Encourages  reading  of  stories. 

Subject  Matter:    ^Merrill  IV,  p.  61-63;  The  Hillnian  and  the  Housewife. 

Project;  To  prepare  for  a  dramatization. 

Each  child  writes  qaiestions  which  it  is  necessary  to  answer  be- 
fore the  story  can  be' dramatized.  These  questions  are  discussed  some- 
what as  follows: 

Q.  Whom  shall  we  have  for  the  hillman? 

A.  I  think  Kenneth  should  be  chosen,  because  he  knows  the 
story.  He  is  not  afraid. 

Q.  Whom  shall  we  have  for  the  housewife"? 

A.  Audrey.    She  can  boss  well.    She  has  it  all  planned  out. 

i}.  Whom  shall  we  choose  for  the  house-maid  ? 

A.  Mabel.  She  has  a  bright  fa:'e.  She  looks  like  a  maid.  Sne 
won't  let  Audrey  boss  her. 

Q.  Where  shall  we  have  the  housewife's  house  ? 

A.  The  front  of  the  room. 

Q.  What  shall  we  have  for  the  store  ? 

A.  Teacher's  desk. 

i}.  AVhat  shall  we  have  for  the  broom? 

A.  The  pointer. 


The  maid  should  have  the  yardstick,  because  it  is  more  like  a 
broom.  The  housewife  could  use  the  poiuter  to  point  out  the  places 
to  be  dusted. 

Q.  What  shall  we  have  for  the  saucepau? 

A.  We  could  use  a  box. 


Subject  Matter:    Merrill    IV,    pages    191-195,    The    Leak    iu  the 
Dyke. 

Project:     To  draw  pictures  illustratiuy-  the  poem. 

Poem  is  read.     Children    tell  parts    they   like  best  ami  why. 

Suggested  pictures. 

Mother  standiug  iu  door  of  cottage. 

Peter  playing. 

Hut  of  the  blind  man. 

Gates  of  the  wall. 

Peter  picking  flowers. 

Peter  blocking  up  the  hole  in  the  dyke. 

The  neighbors  bringing  Peter  back. 

Mother  and  Father  bending  over  Peter. 

Child  sitting  at  mother's  knee. 

Picture  of  Dutch  home  with  windmills  in  the  distance. 


Subject  Matter:     Elson,  pp.  89-108,  The  Nuremberg-  Stove. 

Project  (Drill) :  To  drill  each  other  on  the  pronunciation  of 
words.     Words  were  written  on  board: 

1.  Austria  8,  tlorins  15.  modelled 

2.  Hirschvogel  9.  mottoes  16.  generations 

3.  Strehla  10.  entreaty  17.  rearranged 

4.  Nuremberg-  *11.  Munich  18.  fragile 

5.  Augustin  -    12.  adventure  19.  quenched 

6.  excitement  13.  Panel  20.  Tyrol 

7.  imagination  14.  enamel  21.  ducats 

22.   porcelain 
Teacher  called    on  different    ones  to    pronounce  words.     Words 
were  numbered  and  different  children  called  on  others    to  pronounce 
words,  as  "Mary,  pronounce  number  4,"     The  children  tried  to  select 
classmates  who  needeil  drill.     The  child  pronounced  the  word. 
Project:  To  win  and  drill  teamates. 

Two  teams  may  be  formed  to  overcome  the  pronunciation  of 
words.  This  is  done  by  means  pi*  projects  similar  to  the  one  preced- 
ing. 'I'liey  Avork  together  to  get  every  member  to  pronounce  every 
word,  clicking-  up  on  a  form  on  the  board  like  the  one  below: 

John  Henry  Eva  Florence 

Austria  x x  \ 

Hirschvogel x x 

Strehla  x 

Nuremberg-  \ 
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Subject  Matter:  Elsou  IV,  p.  285 — The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 
Project  (Drill) :  To  see  who  can  first  find  the  greatest  number  of 
words.  This  person  to  be  scorekeeper  for  the  next  game. 
The  lesson  has  been  studied.  A  scorekeeper  is  appointed  to 
write  on  the  board  the  names  of  those  who  find  the  answer 
first. 

Find  two  words  to  describe  the  sunset. 
What  word  describes  the  dog's  barking? 
Find  a  word  to  describe  the  children. 
To  describe  the  stranger. 

What  three  words  tell  what  the  old  folks  had  for  dinner? 
Find  one  word  to  describe  the  milk. 
Two  words  to  describe  the  valley. 
Two  words  to  describe  the  villagers. 
Two  words  that  tell  what  the  dogs  did. 
One  word  to  tell  how  Philemon  spoke. 
This  type  of  lesson  should  be  brief,  and  brisk.     If  so,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  is  very  well  concentrated. 

Value:    Kate  of  silent  reading  is  increased. 
The  pupil's  vocabulary  is  increased. 

Subject  Matter:     Elson  IV,  pp.  149-152,  Bees  and  Flowers. 

Project  (Problem):  To  find  out  if  insects  are  dependent  on  fiowers 
or  if  fiowers  are  dependent  on  insects. 

What  kind  of  insects  have  you  seen  around  fiowers.  Flies,  ants, 
bees,  butterfiies,  worms,  mosquitoes,  grasshoppers,  ladybugs,  spiders, 
wasps. 

Does  the  bee  go  from  one  kind  of  a  fiower  to  another?  Xo,  the 
bees  take  honey  from  just  one  kind  at  a  time. 

What  does  the  bee  take  from  the  flower  ? 

Drops  of  honey;  pollen  dust. 

Why  do  flowers  have  beautiful  colors  and  scents  ? 

Entice  insects  to  come  and  carry  this  pollen  dust. 

Are  bees  dependent  upon  flowers  ? 

Yes,  because  fi'om  flowers  they  get  their  honey. 

Why  do  flowers  need  to  have  this  pollen  dust  carried  from  flower 
to  flower  ? 

So  plants  can  make  stronger  and  better  seed  to  grow  stronger 
and  better  plants. 

Are  flowers  dependent  on  bees  ? 

Yes,  they  are,  because  the  pollen  dust  must  be  carried  from  flower 
to  flower. 

Are  we  able  to  answer  now  what  we  started  to  find  out? 

Standards  of  Attainment. 

For  promotion  to  Grade  I V-A,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  following  during  the  semester: 
Itead  one  basic  reader. 
Head  two  supplementary  readers. 
Read  several  library  books. 
Phonics— See  Phonics  Grade  IV. 
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For  promotion  to  Grade  V-B,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  following'  during  the  semester: 

Read  one  basic  reader. 

Read  two  supplementary  readers. 

Read  several  library  books. 

Phonics.     See  Phonics  Grade  IV. 
Fourth  grade  children  should  have  the  ability  to  do  these  things: 

Understand  accurately  and  quickly  what  is  read. 

Interpret  thought  through  dramatization  and  illustration. 

Judge  and  discuss  stories  and  characters  in  a  small  way. 

Read  Avell  understood  selections,  orally  with  interpretative 
expression,  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation. 

Control  mechanical  difficulties  through  phonics. 

Read  intelligently  at  sight. 

Use  the  dictionary  under  supervision, 

OBJECTIVE   STANDARDS. 

RATE  COMPREHENSION 

Brown's  Silent  Reading  Test 213  words  per  min.         65 

Courtis'  Silent  Reading  Test 145  words  per  min.         89 

Gray's  Silent  Reading  Test 180  words  per  min.         29 

Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test 80  words  per  min.         14.5 

Thorndike's  "Visual  Vocabulary  Scale  A"— 5.26. 

Thorndike's  "Understanding  of  Sentences — Scale  Alpha" — 6.56. 

Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test — 47. 

160  words  per  minute  of  simple  prose,  being  able  to  reproduce 
iifty  per  cent  of  the  ideas  after  reading  a  400-word  passage. 

Bibliography. 

See  Sixth  Grade  Bibliography. 
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GRADE  V. 

AIMS. 

Tol»r(>a(len  the  pupil's  experience  through  extensive  silent  reading, 
l^rovisiou  for  an  abundance  of  interesting  material. 
Concentration  of  attention  on  what  is  read. 
Improvement  in  rate  of  reading. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  the  meanings  and  pronuncia- 
tions of  new  words  through  appropriate  helps. 

To  provide  social  situations  for  oral  reading. 
(Adapted  from  "Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools" — Gray.) 

DIRECTIONS. 

See  also  General  Directions  for  all  Grades. 

Silent  Reading. 

"During  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  understand  selections  of  increasing  difficulty  and  they  should  be 
trained  to  utilize  reading  ability  in  a  variety  of  ways The  follow- 
ing are  illustrations: 

To  read  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  coherent  reproduction. 
To  determine  the  central  thought  or  the  most  important  ideas 
of  a  selection. 

To  select  a  series  of  closely  related  points  and  their  support- 
ing details. 

To  secure  information  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  a 
prol:)lem  or  in  answering  questions. 

To  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
a  problem. 

To  discover  new  problems  in  regard  to  a  topic. 
To  determine  the  lines  of  an  argument  which  support  the 
.   i)oint  of  view  of  the  author. 

To  determine  the  validity  of  statements. 
If  each  of  these  uses  of  reading  is  to  be  emphasized  effect- 
ively special  sets  of  reading  habits  and  attitudes  must  be  developed.  . 
.  .  .Instruct  pupils  in  regard  to  various  methods  of  study  and es- 
tablish effective  habits  of  reading  in  connection  with  each  type."  Gray. 
"The  child  whose  rate  falls  below  the  standard  for  his  class  is  in 
need  of  special  assistance.  The  causes  of  faulty  reading  are  many, 
not  one,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied  differs  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual. The  child  that  has  not  learned  to  read  a  line  with  but  three 
or  four  movements  of  the  eyes  must  be  given  special  training  to  ac- 
quire this  necessary  habit.  The  child  unable  to  grasp  a  strange  word 
needs  a  different  treatment.  The  child  slow  in  his  reaction  times  will 
benefit  by  still  a  different  training.  But  only  as  these  special  types 
of  training  are  provided  will  the  children  showing  the  different  de- 
fects be  able  to  profit  by  the  ordinary  class  room  work  to  the  extent 
the  effort  of  the  teacher  would  warrant."  Courtis. 
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Oral  Reading. 

Read  the  directious  for  the  Fourth  aud  Sixth  jj^rades  and  the 
general  directions  for  all  grades. 

"Although  the  broadening  of  experience  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  comes  primarily  through  extensive  silent  reading,  nevertheless 
it  is  recognized  that  occasional  oral  reading  exercises  may  be  intro- 
duced to  advantage  provided  they  are  properly  conducted.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent practice.  ...  to  organize  oral  reading  exercises  around  selections 
which  the  pupils  have  read  three  or  four  times  during  the  study  per- 
iod and  which  have  been  discussed  at  length  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  exercises  usually  result  in  little  pro- 
gress, for  there  is  no  incentive  to  cause  pupils  to  put  forth  effort. 
Many  teachers  organize  oral  reading  exercises  in  which  there  are  real 
audience  situations  and  in  which  effective  incentives  are  employed. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  pupil  who  puts  forth  his  best  ef- 
forts in  a  thorough  preparation  of  one  selection  which  he  will  read 
with  a  real  purpose  will  make  more  progress  than  the  pupil  who 
reads  several  selections  in  fulfilling  a  formal  classroom  requirement." 
Gray. 

Word  Study. 

See  Fourth  Grade  directious. 
Sometimes  it  pays  to  spend  live  or  ten  minutes  in  attacking  the 
difficult  words  and  meanings  of  the  lesson  assigned.  Let  the  class 
read  on  and  discover  words  or  phrases  that  puzzle  them.  Let  difficult 
forms  be  put  on  the  board  and  syllabicated  if  necessary.  A  brief 
study  of  synonymous  words  and  phrases  may  be  in  place. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  decline  all  helpful  and  suggestive  study  of  the 
the  next  lesson  in  class,  on  the  ground  that  it  invalidates  the  self- 
activity  of  the  class.  Self-activity  is,  indeed,  the  chief  aim  of  a  good 
assignment.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  children  to  energetic  and 
well-directed  effort.  Self-activity  is  not  encouraged  by  requiring  the 
children  to  struggle  with  obstacles  they  have  not  the  ability  to  sur- 
mount. Pronouncing  new  words  and  searching  for  dictionary  mean- 
ings is  often  made  a  mechanical  labor  which  is  irksome  and  largely 
fruitless,  because  the  wrong  pronunciations  are  learned  and  the  defi- 
nitions do  not  lit.  Before  children  are  required  to  use  the  diction- 
ary in  p  ronouncing  and  in  defining  words,  they  need  careful  exercises 
in  how  to  use  and  interpret  the  dictionary."      McMurry,  p.  250. 

"But  special  lessons  are  necessary  to  teach  children:  tirst,  how  to 
find  words  in  a  dictionary;  second,  how  to  interpret  the  diacritical 
markings  so  as  to  get  a  correct  pronunciation;  and  third,  how  to  dis- 
criminate among  definitions.  .  .  .  Child i-eii  will  not  form  habits  of 
using  the  dictionary  with  quick  and  easy  confidence  without  continu- 
ous attentive  care  on  the  teacher's  part.  The  best  outcome  of  such 
training  is  the  conscious  power  of  the  child  to  helj)  liimself,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  schoolwork  more  deserving  of  encouragement.'  Mc*- 
Murray,  p.  276. 

ISASAL  TKXTS 

To  be  selected. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY, 


Aldine  Fifth  Reader 
American  Indians 
American  Literature  Stories 
Art  Literature  Stories 
Baker-Carpenter  Fifth  Year 

Language  Reader 
Baldwin  and  Bender  Fifth  Reader 
Betty  in  Canada 
Boy  and  Girl  Heroes 
Brooks  Reader  Fifth  Year 
Child  Life  Fifth  Reader 
Cyr,  Fourth  Year 
Child  History  of  Early  Times 
Child  History  of  Later  Times 
Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 

Form,  Book  Five 
Fifty  Famous  Stories 
Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  North 
Gordon  New  Reader,  Book  Five 
Graded  Literature  Reader,  Book  Five 
Grasshopper  Stories 
Greek  Gods,  Heroes  and  Men 
Great  Names 
Golden  Door 
Golden  Key 
Golden  Ladder 
Golden  Word 

Heart  of  Oak,  Book  Three 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West 
Horace  Mann  Fifth  Reader 
Howe  Fifth  Reader 
How  Men  Conquer  Nature 
Information  Reader,  Book  One 
Information  Reader,  Book  Two 
Information  Reader,  Book  Three 
Indian  Legends 


Indian  Pioneers 

Indian  Sketches 

In  the  Animal  World 

Jones  Reader  (by  grades)  Book  Five 

Lights  to  Literature  (by  grades) 

Book  Five 
Lights  to  Literature,  Fifth  Reader 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Nature  Stories 
Our  Feathered  Friends 
Our  Indian  Legends,  Book  Five 
Pioneer  History  Stories 
Plants  and  Their  Children 
Plant  World 

Pratt — America's  Story  Book  Four 
Reading  Literature,  Fourth  Reader 
Reading  Literature,  Fifth  Reader 
Stories  Grandmother  Knew 
Stories  of  Children 
Stories  of  Grandfather 
Stories  of  Greece 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 
Stories  of  Other  Lands 
Stories  of  Our  Continent 
Stories  of  Our  Country 
Stories  of  Thrift 
Story  of  Troy 
Swallow  Book 
Ten  Boys  on  the  Road 
Ten  Great  Events 
Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Under  Sunny  Skies 
Ways  of  the  Wood  Folk 
Wide  Awake,  Fifth  Reader 
Williams'  Choice  Literature  (by 

grades)  Book  Five 


PROJECTS. 


Silent  Reading. 

Rate.  To  see  who  cau  first  find  the  answer  to  a  question.  This 
person  may  wn-ite  his  answer  at  a  back  board  for  the  rest  to  compare 
when  they  are  finished.  For  this  work  use  third  or  fourth  grade 
books,  with  which  the  children  are  not  familiar. 

To  read  a  selection  quickly  for  the  story,  A  test  of  whether  the 
story  was  gotten  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  answ^ers  to  several 
questions  which  involve  the  main  points  and  comparing  with  the  cor- 
rect answers  as  given  by  the  teacher. 

To  get  a  higher  score  in  the  standard  test.  A  record  may  be 
made  so  that  the  children  may  note  their  relative  class  standing  and 
determine  what  standard  should  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  The  class  might  decide  along  what  lines  certain  individuals 
need  special  help  in  oi'der  to  bring  up  the  class  median. 

To  skim  a  story  quickly  to  find  a  number  of  things:  Ex.:  Find 
five  things  that  Robin  Hood  did. 
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Comprehension.  To  list  phrases  or  parts  of  a  selection  not  under- 
stood.    These  may  be  explained  by  another  child  or  by  the  teacher. 

To  answer  questions  written  on  the  blackboard.  This  may  be 
done  with  books  shut  or  the  children  may  read  the  parts  that  answer 
a  given  question. 

To  find  out  how  to  play  a  game  from  directions  written  on  the 
l)lackboard  or  given  in  some  book.  The  test  of  whether  the  thought 
is  obtained  is  whether  the  game  is  played  correctly. 

To  see  who  can  best  interpret  a  character  in  pantomime  or 
dramatization.     The  class  decides,  giving  the  reason  for  their  choice. 

To  find  out  how  to  make  something.  The  article  may  then  be 
made.  If  several  different  procedures  are  followed,  the  instructions 
can  be  re-read  to  see  what  mistakes  were  made  in  interpreting  the 
thought. 

To  decide  how  to  treat  a  certain  selection,  that  is,  whether  it  is 
best  adapted  for  oral  or  silent  reading,  dramatization,  whether  lielp 
is  needed  on  difficult  words  or  whether  the  work  should  be  taken  uj) 
in  a  study  recitation. 

To  ask  questions  for  other  children  to  answer  in  their  own  words, 
or  to  read  from  the  book.  The  person  who  gives  the  question  must 
see  if  the  answer  given  is  correct. 

To  compare  characters  in  the  same  story  or  in  different  stories. 
Who  do  you  think  was  braver,  William  Tell  or  his  son? 

To  find  selections  in  the  reader  or  in  supplementary  books  to  am- 
plify a  topic  in  geography.  Ex.:  Finding  material  that  will  relate  to 
the  linen  industry. 

To  read  to  prove  a  point  stated  by  another  pupil  or  by  the  teach- 
er.    Prove  that  the  mayor  of  Ilamelin  was  dishonest. 

To  illustrate  certain  parts  or  all  of  a  story,  selection  or  poem. 
This  may  be  done  at  the  blackboard  or  in  water-colors,  crayons,  paper 
cutting,  or  charcoal. 

Oral  Reading. 

To  read  to  the  class  selections  liked  in  other  books.  These 
should  be  well  understood  by  the  reader  and  contain  no  difficulties  in 
pronunciation. 

To  read  jokes  to  the  class.  These  may  be  collected  by  the  child- 
ren: the  class  to  decide  which  is  liked  best.  Such  work  gives  the 
teacher  splendid  opportunity  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  really  liuinor- 
ous  joke  rather  than  the  crude  or  pointless  one. 

To  read  various  parts  of  a  poem  or  selection  such  as  the  most 
beautiful,  the  saddest,  the  funniest,  the  most  exciting,  the  ones  that 
tell  the  story. 

To  play  a  story  for  another  room. 

To  see  which  group  can  present  the  best  dramatization.  'I'lie 
class  is  divided  into  groups,  or  the  groujis  luay  be  formed  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  each  choosiug  tlie  group  in  which  he  is  to  be. 

To  read  the  parts  of  a  selection  which  a  certain  cliaracter  said. 

To  choose  a  story  to  read  to  a  lower  grade  or  at  a  school  assem- 
bly.    The  choice  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  read  is  done  by  the  class. 

To  read  a  poem  to  bring  out  its  beauty,  its  humor,  or  its  music. 
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Vocabulary- 

To  iiet  meaiiiiiK'S  of  wonls  from  the  conteut,  verifying  by  consult- 
iu<r  the  (lictioiiary.  Checking  may  be  done  to  see  which  pupils  best 
interi>ret  the  words. 

To  list  the  opposites  of  words  in  a  selection.  This  may  be  made 
a  group  project  by  seeing  which  of  two  groups  can  first  write  the  op- 
posites of  words  given  in  two  lists  of  words  on  the  board  (concealed 
until  class  time.) 

To  list  the  words  or  phrases  which  mean  the  same  as  another 
word,  e.  g.,    said. 

Projects  in  Detail. 

Subject  Matter:     Kipling;  Harris. 

Project:     To  interest  another  group  in  an  author. 

The  class  if  divided  into  two  groups  and  with  help  chose  these 
authors — Kipling  for  group  I,  because  they  had  heard  Rikki  Tikki 
Tavi,  and  Harris  for  group  II  who  love  the  Tar  Baby. 

We  agreed  to  read  these  stories  to  the  class  and  to  choose  anoth- 
er by  the  same  author  to  read  the  next  day.  Quite  a  number  were 
sure  they  liked  Kipling  after  hearing  Rikki  Tikki.  The  humor  in 
the  Tar  Baby  story  won  most  of  them  to  the  other  side.  F'or  the 
next  rea<ling  we  had  Kipling's  Elephant's  Child  and  two  short  Uncle 
Remus  stories,  The  Awful  F'ate  of  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Fox  goes  A- 
hunting. 

Then  we  had  a  discussion  of  why  we  liked  the  stories  and  took 
the  vote  on  which  author  we  liked  better  from  these  stories.  The 
count  showed  seventeen  for  Harris  and  thirteen  for  Kipling. 

Value:  The  children  have  become  interested  in  two  good  authors. 


Subject  Matter:    Jokes  collected  by  the  children. 

Project:    To  have  the  other  children  enjoy  the  jokes  read. 

The  children  make  a  collection  of  jokes  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  lesson.  Suggest  or  lead  them  to  suggest  that  these  be 
kept  hidden  from  the  other  children  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
stale.  If  conditions  permit,  let  the  children  get  out  of  the  formal 
school  room  attitude,  by  forming  a  semi-circle  in  the  gymnasium  or 
au<litorium,  or  if  weather  permits,  outside.  Let  them  suggest  what 
they  might  be,  for  example,  a  scouting  party  around  a  campfire  or 
soldiers  in  their  dugouts.  One  of  the  class  leaders  may  take  charge, 
the  teacher  acting  as  a  member  of  the  group  and  telling  or  reading 
jokes  of  her  own.  Her  aim  should  be  to  lead  the  children  to  appre- 
ciate the  really  humorous  points  and  to  diacourage  the  joke  which  is 
crude  and  without  a  point. 

Questions  which  might  be  asked: 

Q.  Which  shall  we  consider  the  best  joke? 
A.  The  one  which  makes  us  laugh  the  most. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  not  like  John's  joke? 
A.  Because  he  stumbled  over  words. 

Because  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 

Because  there  was  no  joke  to  it. 
Q.  Whose  joke  was  best? 
Q.   Why? 

Value:  Provides  a  motive  for  oral  reading:. 

Aids  expression,    since    the    children    do  not  appreciate  a 

poorly  read  joke. 

Appeals  to  the  child's  interests. 

Related  Group  Project: 

To  mount  the  jokes  and  paste  them  into  a  joke  book  to 
add  to  the  room  collection  or  to  allow  the  children  of  an- 
other room  to  read. 

Standards  of  Attainment. 

For  promotion  to  Grade  V-A,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  following  during-  the  semester: 

Read  one  basic  reader. 

Read  two  supplementary  readers. 

Read  several  library  books. 
For  promotion  to  Grade  VI-B,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  following  during  the  semester: 

Read  one  basic  reader. 

Read  two  supplementary  books. 

Read  several  library  books. 
Fifth  grade  children  should  have  the  ability  to  do  these  things: 

Understand  accurately  and  quickly  simple  material. 

Interpret  thought  through  dramatization  and  illustration. 

Study  more  difficult  selections,  referring  to  the  dictionary 
for  meanings  and  pronunciations  (under  supervision). 

Discuss  situations  and  traits  of  character. 

Read  selections  which  are  understood  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  characters  and  arouse  emotions  of  audience  when  reading 
aloud. 

Use  the  index  in  elementary  history  and  geography  texts. 

Use  reference  books  under  supervision. 

Use  mechanics  as  a  matter  of  habit. 

Articulate  and  enunciate  clearly. 

Read  intelligently  at  sight. 

On.JECTIVE   STANDARDS. 

RATE  COMPREHENSION 

Brown's  Silent  Reading  Test 2(34  words  i)er  miii.     (H 

Courtis'  Silent  Reading  Test 16S  words  per  miu.     i>;{ 

Gray's  Silent  Reading   Test 204  words  per  min.     l-{2 

Monroe's  Silent    Reading  Test 93  words  j)er  min.     21.0 

Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary — Scale  A — 6. 

Thorudike's  Understanding  of  Sentences — Scale  Alplia — T.oG. 

(4ray's  Oral  lieading  Test — 48. 
Bibliography. 

See  Sixth  (irade  Bibliography 
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GRADE  VI. 
AIMS. 

To    broaden    the    pupil's    experience    through    extensive    silent 
reading: 

Provision  for  an  abundance  of  interesting  material; 
Concentration  of  attention  on  what  is  read; 
Improvement  in  rate  of  reading. 
Tt)  develoj)  the  ability   to  determine  the  meanings  and  pronunci- 
ations of  new  words  through  appropriate  helps. 
To  i)rovide  social  situations  for  oral  reading. 

(Adapted  from  "Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools"— Gray.) 
DIRECTIONS. 

See  also  (4eneral  Directions  for  all  Grades. 

The  work  of  the  Sixth  Grade  is  a  continuation  of  that  begun  in 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades.  For  intelligent  teaching  in  the  Sixth 
Grade  this  lower  grade  work  should  be  well  understood. 

Silent  Reading. 

''There  are  four  prerequisites  to  rai)id  progress  in  the  habits  of 
thoughtful  silent  reading:  namely,  an  abundance  of  interesting  ma- 
terial for  reading,  concentration  of  attention  on  the  content  of  what 
is  read,  improvement  in  rate  of  reading  or  enlargement  of  the  units 
of  recognition,  and  development  of  ability  to  determine  the  meanings 
and  pronunciations  of  new  words  through  the  use  of  appropriate 
helps  

"An  abundance  of  interesting  material  is  necessary  both  for  the 
wide  extension  of  reading  experience  and  for  the  development  of 
ability  to  attach  meanings  to  words  .  .  .  Instead  of  devoting  days  to 
tlie  re-reading  of  one  selection,  the  pupils  should  read  pages  and  in 
many  cases  entire  chapters  during  the  course  of  each  reading  exercise. 
The  content  subjects  as  well  as  the  reading  exercise  should  contribute 
generously  to  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  pupiFs  fund  of  informa- 
tion. Instead  of  devoting  an  entire  recitation  period  to  the  discus- 
sion of  two  or  three  pages  concerning  the  discovery  of  America, 
teachers  can  secure  far  better  results  if  the  pupils  are  permitted  to 
read  chapters  or  even  entire  books  which  give  interesting  accounts  of 
this  historic  event.  Furthermore,  reading  outside  of  class  hours 
shouM  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible."    Gray. 

Reading  and  reference  lessons  are  too  often  assigned  without 
regard  to  the  time  required  to  read  the  material  over  thoroughly  with 
ares  ult  that  children  are  soon  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  hasty  read- 
ing without  assimilation.  Teachers  should  determine  the  average 
rate  of  reading  of  their  classes  in  the  various  types  of  textbooks  used 
by  their  pupils  and  assign  all  reference  reading  with  such  standard 
rates  in  mind."     Courtis. 

Oral  Reading. 

The  fundamental  requirement  .  .  ,  .  for  the  appreciative  oral 
reading  of  all  literature  is  that  the  reader  shall  himself  be  filled  with 
the  emotion  that  possessed  the  author  and  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
convey  through  his  work. 
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"Often  a  piece  of  literature  cannot  be  appreciated  at  the  first 
Teading,  however  careful  it  may  be.  That  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
preliminary  survey,  which  must  be  followed  by  closer  attention  to 
details.  It  is  the  glory  of  true  literature  that,  if  the  general  view  be 
had  first,  it  will  yield  more  and  more  pleasure  as  the  refiective  eye 
searches  out  its  hidden  wealth.  But  a  formal  recitation  on  detail 
after  detail,  without  an  understanding  or  an  appreciation  of  what  the 
Avhole  poem  is  about  usually  deadens  appreciation  and  enjoyment  be- 
yond hope  of  revival."    Briggs  and  Coflfman,  p.  191. 

Word  Study. 

"For  older  students  exact  meaning  is  often  fixed  by  contrasting 
the  word  with  its  synonyms.  No  two  words  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing,  and  the  differences  in  meanings  are  often  made  very  clear  in 
the  larger  dictionaries,  both  by  explanation  and  by  illustration.  If  a 
pupil  is  hazy  in  comprehension  of  a  word  he  has  already  looked  up 
ask  him  how  it  differs  from  some  synonym.  By  this  means  his  ideas 
of  both  words  may  be  made  definite,"    Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  180. 


To  be  selected. 


BASAL  TEXTS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Achilles  and  Hector 

Aldine  Sixth  Reader 

Baker  and  Carpenter 

Baldwin  Sixth  Reader 

Boston  Tea  Party 

Brooks'  Reader  Sixth  Year 

Cyr  Fifth  Reader 

Colonial  Pioneers 

Child  Life  Fifth  Reader 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 

Form— Book  Five 

Earth  and  Its  Stories 

Famous  Men  of  Rome 

Foot  Prints  of  Travel 

Four  American    Naval  Heroes 

Four  American  Poets 

Four  Great  Americans 

Graded  Literature  Reader  Fifth 

Book 
Great  Opera  Stories 
Hassan  in  Egypt 
Harper  Sixth  Reader 
Heart  of  Oak— Book  Four 
Historical  Tales 
History  of  Kentucky 
Heroes  of  Myth 
Heroes  of  Asgard 
Hiawatha 

Information  Reader  Book  Four 
Indian  Pioneers 
Jackanapes 

Jones  Reader  (by  grades)  Book  Six 
King  of  the  Golden  River 
Kingsley's  Greek  Stories 
Lamb's  Tales 
Little  Lame  Prince 


Lights  to  Literature  (by  grades) 
Book  Six 

Men  of  Old  Greece 

Modern  Painters 

Old  Greek  Stories 

Our  Country's  Flag 

Our  Country's  Story 

Plant  Life 

Pratt's  American  History  Book  Five 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  Fifth 
Reader 

Stickney  Fifth  Reader 

Stories  of  Aeneas 

Stories  of  Georgia 

Stories  of  Japan 

Stories  of  Australia 

Stories  of  New  Jersey 

Stories  of  Ohio 

Stories  of  Caesar 

Stories  of  Kentucky 

Stories  of  the  Greeks 

Stories  of  the  Iliad 

Stories  of  the  Odyssey 

Stories  of  the  Romans 

Story  of  Our  Country 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home 

Tanglewood  Tales— Hawthorne 

The  Plant  World 

Triumphs  of  Science 

True  Stories  of  N.  E.  History- 
Hawthorne 

Twelve  Naval  Captains 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun 

Williams' Choice  Literature  Book  Six 

Wide  World 
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PROJECTS. 
Silent  Reading. 

Rate.  To  read  an  easy  story  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
tlie  tlu)u<rht.  The  length  of  time  taken  by  each  individual  may  be 
recorded  by  them  on  the  board,  and  compared  with  their  work  later  on. 

To  finish  a  selection  in  a  definite  time.  All  start  at  a  given  sig- 
nal from  the  teacher,  who  times  the  work. 

To  find  out  a  certain  number  of  things  about  a  character  in  a 
given  length  of  time.  The  person  who  takes  the  least  time  may  be 
the  time-keeper  in  another  lesson  of  this  type. 

To  read  a  selection  quickly  for  the  story.  A  test  of  whether  the 
story  was  gotten  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  answers  to  several 
questions  which  involve  the  main  points  and  comparing  the  correct 
answers  as  given  by  the  teacher. 

To  see  who  can  first  find  the  answer  to  a  question.  This  person 
may  write  the  answer  on  a  blackboard. 

To  skim  selections  to  find  whether  they  contain  material  relating 
to  a  certain  subject  in  history,  geography,  etc.  Ex.:  Finding  material 
relating  to  the  dairying  industry.  These  may  be  listed  as  they  are 
found,  for  reference  at  a  later  time. 

To  get  a  higher  score  in  a  standard  reading  test.  A  record  may 
be  made  so  that  the  children  may  note  their  standing  in  the  class  and 
determine  what  standard  they  should  reach  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year.  The  class  might  determine  what  individuals  need  special  help 
and  how  to  help  them  in  order  to  bring  up  the  class  median. 

Comprehension.  To  read  a  story  to  solve  a  problem.  This  may 
be  stated  by  the  teacher  or  another  member  of  the  class. 

To  pick  out  the  central  thought  of  a  selection.  These  may  be 
listed  on  the  board  as  the  pupils  give  them  for  the  class  to  decide 
which  best  expresses  the  main  thought. 

To  organize  the  selection  in  terms  of  the  main  points  and  the 
supporting  details.  This  may  be  done  as  group  work  by  the  whole 
class,  or  by  individuals  independently  or  the  outline  may  be  begun  in 
class  for  the  pupils  to  finish  in  the  study  period. 

To  read  in  order  to  reproduce  it  effectively.  A  pupil  may  be 
called  upon  to  reproduce  a  certain  part  rather  than  the  whole.  The 
class  decides  who  reproduced  their  part  most  accurately  or  in  the 
most  interesting  manner. 

To  answer  questions  on  a  story.  These  may  be  written  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher  or  formulated  by  the  children  during  the  study 
period.  In  the  latter  case,  the  child  decides  if  the  answer  given  is 
correct. 

To  compare  the  relative  importance  of  various  parts.  Similar 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  comparing  two  stories  or  their  different 
parts. 

To  determine  meanings  of  words  through  content,  verifying  the 
same  by  reference  to  the  dictionary. 

To  ask  the  class  to  find  the  portions  which  prove  a  certain  point.. 
Ex.:  Prove  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ambitious. 
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To  read  written  instructions  on  the  board  telling  how  to  make  or 
do  something  in  drawing,  manual  training,  industrial  arts  or  other 
subjects.  Ex.  Learning  the  rules  for  basketball;  ordering  articles  in 
catalogues;  making  a  custard;  or  cutting  a  dress. 

To  judge  the  worth  of  material  which  is  read.  A  list  of  points 
might  be  written  upon  the  board  to  aid  the  class  in  its  judgment. 

To  illustrate  certain  points  or  all  of  a  story,  selection  or  poeni. 
This  may  be  done  at  the  blackboard  or  in  water-calors,  crayons,  paper 
cutting,  or  charcoal. 

Oral  Reading. 

To  bring  out  the  music  in  a  poem,  Ex.:  The  Bells. 

To  dramatize  a  story. 

To  dramatize  a  certain  part  of  a  story  as  group  work,  the  class  to 
decide  which  group  did  best  and  why. 

To  choose  a  story  to  read  to  a  lower  grade  or  at  a  school  assem- 
bly.    The  choice  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  read  is  done  by  the  class. 

To  read  jokes  to  the  class. 

To  read  to  the  class  selections  in  library  or  other  books  which 
were  enjoyed.     A  surjirise  story  day  may  be  held. 

To  read  passages  in  support  of  a  judgment  they  are  defending. 

To  read  from  magazines  and  books  which  are  not  accessible  to 
the  rest  of  the  class,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  a  problem  which  is 
being  discussed. 

To  read  newspaper  clippings,  poems  and  prose  selections  wliich 
relate  to  a  given  topic,  e.  g.  "Clean-up  Day."  These  may  be  read  in 
a  class  exercise  by  individuals. 

To  read  selections  for  a  program  at  a  club  meeting,  e.  g.  Bird 
Club  or  Dumb  Animal  Club;  the  selections  given,  all  relating  to  the 
same  subject. 

Use  of  Books. 

To  learn  how  to  use  the  index. 

To  run  races  to  see  who  can  find  a  given  list  of  things  first  by 
referring  to  the  index  or  table  of  contents. 

To  run  races  in  finding  meanings  of  words. 

To  keep  a  record  of  all  books  read  during  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing form  of  card  might  be  used: 

Name  of  Book 

Author . 

Estimate 

Time  used  in  reading  it 

Name  of  pupil 

Date 

To  learn  how  to  use  the  library  through  the  use  of  guides,  card 
indexes,  reference  books,  dictionaries,  an<l  other  references. 
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Standards  of  Attainment. 

For  promotion  to  Grade  VI-A,  the  class  should  have  accomplished 
the  followiiit,'-  during-  the  semester: 
Kead  one  basic  reader. 
Kead  two  supplementary  books. 
Head  several  library  books. 
For  iHomotion  to  Grade   VII-B,  the  class  should  accomplisned 
the  foUowiuff  duriug-  the  semester: 

Read  selections  from  a  basic  reader. 
Kead  two  supplementary  readers, 
liead  several  library  books. 
Sixth  grade  children  should  have  the  ability  to  do  these  things: 
('()mi)rehend  the  thought  rapidly  throug-h  silent  reading. 
3Iake  rapid  mental  reviews  and  reproduce  thought. 
Discuss  intelligently  tlie  ideas  in  selections  read. 
Interpret  a  selection  through  dramatization  or  illustration. 
Ai)preciate  good  literature. 

Choose  a  well  understood  selection  and  read  to  an  audience 
in  a  pleasing  manner. 
Use  the  dictionary  and  reference  books  in  studying  the  more  dif- 
ficult selections. 

OBJECTIVE  STANDARDS 

RATE  COMPREHENSION 

Brown's  Silent  Reading  Test 272  words  per  miu.  68 

Courtis'  Silent  Reading  Test 191  words  per  min.  95 

(Cray's  Silent  Reading  Test 216  words  per  min.  89 

Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test 92  words  per  min.  21 

Starch's  Silent  Reading  Test-    192  words  per  min.  38 

Thoriid ike's  "Visual  Vocabulary,  Scale  A" — 6.66 
Thorndike's  "Understanding  of  Sentences,  Scale  Alpha" — 8.46 
Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test— 49 

Bibliography. 

General  Discussion 

Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  pp.  S6-93. 

Wilson  &  Wilson:  Motivation  of  Reading;  Motives  in  Reading, 
p.  65. 

Kendall  &  Mirick:  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects,  pp. 
34-46. 

Silent  Reading. 

Briggs  &  Coffman:  Reading  in  Public  Schools,  Silent  Reading 
Chapter  XXIII. 

Jenkins:  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades;  Reading  as  a  Thought 
Process  Chap.  I.;  Speed  Drills,  pp.  58-60. 
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Oral  Reading. 

Briggs  &  Coffmau:  Reading  in  Public  Schools,  Sight  Reading 
Ch.  XXII. 

Jenkins:  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Problems  in  Expres- 
sion, Chap.  II.,  Individual  and  Group  Readings,  p.  85. 

Briggs  &  Coffman:  Articulation  and  Enunciation,  Ch.  XVI. 

General  Bibliography. 

X  A  copy  is  in  each  building  library.  ^ 

General  Discussion. 

Briggs  and  Coffman:    Reading  in  the  Public  Schools. 
X  Fry:  Educational  Dramatics. 

Freeman:  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches. 
X  Gesell:  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education. 

Gray:  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
X  Gildermeister:  Minnesota  Course  of  Study. 

Gray:  Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading  as  derived  from 
Scientific  Investigation,  Chap.  II,  18th  Year  Book,  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II. 

Gray:  Library  and  Supplementary  Books,  Chap.  Ill,  16th  Year 
Book,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I, 

Huey:  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading. 
X  Jenkins:  Primary  Reading. 

Judd:  Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Development. 
X  Kendall  and  Mirick:  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects 
Chap.  I. 

Klapper:  Teaching  Children  to  Read. 

Laing:  Reading:  A  Manual  for  Teachers. 

MacClintock:  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 

McMiirry:  Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading. 

McMurry:  Special  Method  in  Reading. 

Sawyer:  Five  Messages  to  Teachers  of  Primary  Reading. 

Scott:  Social  Education,  Chap.  IX. 

Teachers'  College  Record,  1916. 

Wilson  and  Wilson:  Motivation  of  School  Work,  Chap.  V. 

REFERENCES  FOR  READING  TESTS. 

Silent  Reading. 

The  Monroe  Silent  Reading  Tests.  For  copies  of  the  tests,  ad- 
dress Bureau  of  P^lucatioual  Measurements  and  Standards,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Test  I  is  for  (trades  8,  4,  5;  Test  II,  for  grades  6,  7  and  8; 

Test  III,  for  Grades  9,  10,  11  and  12. 

Gray's  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Copies  of  the  tests  ii)ay  be  obtained 
from  William  S.  Gray,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,. 
Chicago,  111. 
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Thorndike's  Scale  Alpha  for  Measuring  the  Understanding-  of 
i>enteni-es.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  publications, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Courtis'  Standard  Kesearch  Tests  in  Silent  Keading.  -Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oral  Reading. 

Gray's  Oral  Heading  Test.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Wm.  S. 
<Tray,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Vocabulary  Tests. 

.Jones'  Scale  for  Teaching  and  Testing  Elementary  Reading. 
<"opies  may  be  obtained  from  II.  G.  Jones,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Ilaggerty's  Visual  Vocabulary  Test  for  Grades  1  and  2.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Co-operative  Research,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Thordike's  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale  Alpha.  Copies  of  the  scale 
may  be  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


PHONICS 


PHONICS 

AIMS  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

To  give  the  child  the  power  to    attack  iudepeudeutly,  uiifaiiiiliar 

words  met  with  iu  reading. 
To  secure  proper  control  of  the  breath  and  the  organs  of  speech, 

thus  ijroducing  clear  articulation  and  enunciation. 
To  discover  and  correct  speech  defects. 
To  sharpen  auditory  percei)tion   through  systematic  ear  training. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

IB    All  the  consonants. 

Short  vowels. 

17  phonograms. 
lA    Long  vowels.  ' 

24  phonograms. 

Letter  names. 
Ill)  Kule — final  ''e"  makes  the  vowel  long. 

21  consonantal  phonograms. 

53  phonograms. 

The  alphabet  in  order. 
IIA  50  more  difficult  phonograms. 
IIIB7  stock  phonograms. 

23  phonograms. 
IIIA15  terminal  phonograms. 

Vowel  equivalents. 

Sentence  drills  for  enunciation. 
IV    Diacritical  marks  not  learned  before. 

Sentence  drills  for  enunciation. 

Use  of  the  dictionary. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

''Phonics,  or  phonetics,  must  be  coordinate  with  thought  in  any 
reading  method."     Klapper  p.  1U2. 

There  should  be  separate  periods  for  plionics  and  litei-ature  or 
reading. 

Phonics  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  pujjils  have  a  fair  sight 
vocabulary. 

The  literature  of  a  story  must  not  be  sacriticed  foi-tlic  i.ur|)ose 
of  the  phonics. 

All  results  of  i)honic  blends  sliould  be  real  words. 

Concert  answering  should  be  regarded  skeptically;  the  ):ii>id  in- 
dividual recitation  is  imperative  in  phonic  lessons. 

There  should  be  no  undue  emphasis  i)laced  on  the  organic  phase 
of  speech;  the  majority  of  the  class  will  learn  new  sounds  by  imita- 
tion and  repetition. 

Children  "should  be  led  to  realize  that  phonic  mastery  means 
better  speech  and  independent  reading.     The  new  attitude  which  the 


i-liil(lr»'n  will  take  towanl  eusuiiifr  lessous  dispels  the  seeiiiiiiy-  ilrudjj:- 
ery  an<l  guarantees  active  cooperation  and  interest  in  personal  i)ro- 
gress."     Klapi)er,  p.  114. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

GRADE  I-JJ 


All  the  consouant  sounds. 

Short  vowel  souuds. 

The  following-  phonograms: 


it 

1101 

and 

831 

ay 

731 

an 

622 

ill 

611 

in 

541 

at 

433 

ake 

403 

en 

395 

The 

mini  her 

indicates 

all 

391 

un 

359 

eil 

253 

et 

252 

ell 

186 

am 

164 

iug. 

138 

ack 

130 

the     number    of    times    the     formation 


occured    in   ten    primers   investigated. 
Reading.  —  Jones. 


Standards   in   Mechanics  of  ? 


GRADE  I -A 


I.,onff  vowels. 

The  following  ph( 

inograni!* 

ow 

489 

ot 

426 

ig 

315 

ike 

309 

up 

242 

ick 

228 

eat 

204 

og 

180 

im 

140 

list 

140 

ut 

135 

ent 

134 

id 

132 

ame 

130 

em 

128 

atch 

117 

old 

116 

ox 

107 

ap 

104 

ind 

89 

ight 

87 

ade 

82 

ock 

80 

ad 

78 

The     number    indicates     the     number    of    times    the    formation 
occured  in  the  ten  primers  investigated. 
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GRADE    11-1} 

The  rule:  Final     e"  makes  the  vowel  say  its  own  name. 


1)1- 

hi 

sp 

so 

sw 

cr 

tl 

sni 

sk 

tw 

fr 
(Ir 

el 

su 

St 

I'l- 

sl 

gr 

Pl 

tr 

The  following  phouograms: 
ce  eep  ive  ile  ope 


ave 

eed 

ite 

ipe 

one 

ube 

ase 

eek 

ike 

ire 

ode 

une 

ade 

eeu 

ice 

ose 

ute 

ale 

eer 

ime 

oke 

ure 

ame 

eet 

ide 

ore 

ule 

ane 

eel 

ine 

ole 

lick 

ate 

ife 

ome 

urn 

auk 

end 

ish 

OUgf 

ash 
auff 

est 
esh 

ink 

GRADE  II— A. 


Ar,  ark,  arm,  art,  ard,  arp,  arn,  arcli.  orn,  ouhl,  own. 

th  (think)— th  (tlieir)  oat,  oa<],  oar. 

oy,  oi,  oin,  oil.  ear,  eau,  eal,  east, 

ow,  oil,  out,  oud,  ound,  owl.  aid,  ain,  ail,  ait. 

(ion,  (lot,  oop,  ool,  oom,  ood.  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur.  yr, 

ood,   (lok.  ahle,  ask 


GRADE  III— B. 


c    as  111  city,  cat. 

"g"  as  in  {jraut,  go. 

"s"  as  ill  sent,  girls, 
air,  are,  ar,  eir. 
ail.  aw,  all,  ayuli,  alk,  aught. 
V  w . 

lion,  as  in  attention, 
sion,  as  in  mansion, 
tious,  as  in  cautious, 
ous,  as  in  famous, 
tiau,  as  in  gentian, 
ly,  as  in  wonderfully, 
ty,  as  in  society. 
Lie,  as  in  table. 


ph,  as  in  telephone,  alphabet, 
kn,  as  in  knife,  knee, 
wr,  as  in  write,  wrap, 
qu,  as  in  quart,  quarter, 
pie,  as  in  apple, 
ght,  as  in  ought,  eight, 
gh,  as  in  cough,  laugh, 
dge,  as  in  edge,  fudge. 


GRADE  III— A. 


Terminal  phonograms  and  suffixes: 


cy,  as  in  decency. 
ance,  as  in  attendance. 
ant,  as  in  important, 
ence,  as  in  difference, 
lent,  as  in  convenient, 
ive,  as  in  declarative, 
tain,  as  in  fountain, 
ese,  as  in  Chinese. 

The  vowel  equivalents— 
a— ay,  ai,  ey,  eigh. 

e — ee,  ea,  ei. 

i — y,  igh,  ight. 

o,  oa,  ow. 

u — ui,  ew. 

(4ive  sentence  drills  for  enunciation. 


ern,  as  in  northern, 
ion,  as  in  fashion, 
cial,  as  in  special, 
cian,  as  in  musician, 
ure,  as  in  jjleasure. 
ier,  as  in  brigadier, 
cle,  as  in  icicle. 
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GRADE  IV. 

Teach  diacritical  marks  not  learued  before: 

a— o  as  iu  what.  o — u  as  in  oo — wolf, 

e — a  as  in  where.  o — a  as  iu  form, 

e — a  as  in  eight.  u — o  as  in  oo— -nide, 

i — e  as  in  police.  y — i  as  in  fly. 

i — e  as  in  sir.  y — i  as  iu  myth, 

o — u  as  in  done.  y  —  e  as  iu  myrtle. 

Give  sentence  drills  for  enunciation,  as — 
She  still  insists  that  it  rusts  the  posts. 
Wrapped  in  that,  he  crept  to  l)ed    and  soon  slept. 
The  supply  lasts  still. 
Hail!  heavenly  harmony. 

Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

Projects:  1.  To  arrange  words  in  reading  or  si)elling  lessons  iu 
alphabetical  order,  first  according  to  one  letter,  and  then  the 
first  two  letters,  etc. 

2.  To  see  how  few  pages  each  has  to  turn  to  find  c,  ]>,  f,  t,  etc., 
iu  the  dictionary. 

8.  To  learn  how  to  use  the  catch  words  at  the  top  of   the  page. 

4.  To  learn  how  to  select  the  best  meaning  from  the  dictionary 
l)y  choosing  the  one  that  fits  into  the  sentence  in  which  the 
word  is  used. 
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Projects  for  Drill: 

Subject  Matter:  Lay,  may,  pay,  say,  play,  day,  clay,  way,  gay,  hay, 

tray. 
Project:    To  yo  around  the  Merry  (lo  IJouiid. 

A  circle  is  drawn  on  the  Hoor  or  on  the  hoard.  A  jdionoffrani 

is  written  in  the  center  and  initial  consonants  on  the  spokes. 

A  cliild  tries  to  ti*.  around  the  circle. 


Project:  To  make  words. 

I'lionoyrams  cards  are  placed  on  the  chalk  tray,  and  initial 
consonants  on  an  another  tray.  The  children  take  the  cards 
and  make  words. 

Subject  Matter;  bring-,  tHiig.  stinof,  etc. 

Project:    To  slide  down  hill  bi-inging    l^r^aiul    ing"  together  with- 
out a  bump, 

bi'___^ 

-ing 

Subject  Matter:  Sound  for  "m." 
Project:    (iuessing  game. 

I  am  tliinking  of  something  to  eat.    Tt  begins  "m'"  (sound). 

(iuessing. 

Subject  Matter:  cat;  man,  say,  sand,  will,  bell,  sing. 
Project:  IJaciTig  to  see  who  can  say  all  the  wonls. 

Helen  Jack  James  Dorothy  etc. 

Cat  

man  

say X 

sand  X 

will 

bell  __. ___x___  _- 

sing  X 


Eac'li  child  itroiioinu'ex  the  list.  It"  one  word  i.'^  inisproiiouiieed, 
it  is  ehecke<l.  The  next  day  if  the  word  is  prououm-ed  eorrectly.  the 
check  is  erased.     The  time  is  kept  by  the  teacher. 


Subject  Matter:  Sight  words  to  be  recoguized. 

Project:  Fishing,  using  different  bait  for  different  kinds  of  fish. 
.After  a  fish  pond  is  outlined  and  the  fish  put  in  (the  sight 
words  to  be  recognized),  a  pail  or  basket  is  drawn  for  the 
bait.  The  bait  consists  of  all  consonant  sounds  learned.  The 
child  selects  his  bait,  which  we  will  sui)pose  to  be  the  letter 
''s",  places  it  upon  the  hook  and  i)roceeds  to  catch  all  the 
fisli  in  the  pond,  beginning  witli  tliat  sound,  as  see,  squirrel, 
spring,  etc. 

Subject  Matter:  Sight  words  are  to  he  recognized. 

Project:  Playing-  store. 

"^riie  children  are  given  difterent  amounts  of  money  to  be 
spent-— two  cents,  five  cents,  etc.  TJiey  go  to  the  store  (the 
blackboard  ledge  where  the  word  cards  are  ])laced)  buy  as 
many  things  as  they  have  pennies  and  i-un  home  to  show 
their  purchases. 


Subject  Matter:  Plionog-rams  and  words  containing  the  pliono- 
grams. 

Project:  A  ride  on  the  Merry  Go  l{ound.  One  child  sitting  at 
the  teacher's  desk  acts  as  ticket  seller.  When  the  children 
buy  tickets  they  pronounce  the  sound  on  the  card  and  a 
word.  Children  are  then  told  to  jumj)  on  horses  and  do  so 
by  forming'  a  circle.  A  ticket  collector  steps  to  the  center 
and  says  the  sound  as  he  collects  the  ticket.  If  he  fails  to 
do  so  the  child  keeps  the  ticket  and  gets  a  free  ride. 

Subject   Matter:  Phonograms. 

Project:    A  race. 

Two  children  are  given  erasers.     The  teacher  calls  oiil  tin-  name 

of  the  sound  and    tlie   one    who    finds   it   lii-st    calls  its  name 

and  erases. 

Subject  Matter;  Words  containing  the  key  'alT'  are  to  be  taught: 
Imll,  call,  fall,  stall.      - 

Project:  To  play  the  word  so  others  can  guess  it. 

Let  several  chihlren  pass  to  the  cloak  room  decide  upun  a 
word  and  on  returning',  proceed  to  act  it  out.  Somtoiu'  in 
the  class  guesses  what  it  is  and  is  given  the  piisilcge  ol 
acting  out  the  next  word. 


8 
Subject  Matter:   Cat,  hat,  bat,  mat,  rat,  sat,  fat,  pat,  etc. 

Project:  To  find  the  hidden  objects.  Tell  the  children  they  are 
to  look  for  one  of  these,  say,  "cat".  Then  draw  on  the  board, 
the  hiding  places,  as  a  tree,  table,  and  chair,  inserting  the 
words  to  represent  the  hidden  objects.  Say  to  the  children, 
"who  can  see  the  cat?"  Several  signify  their  ability  to  do 
so.  Call  on  one,  who  stands,  and  says,  "The  cat  is  in  the 
tree,"  or  "The  cat  is  under  the  table."  If  the  word  "cat"  has 
been  taught,  it  might  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  let 
someone  chase  it  away,  that  is,  erase  the  word  representing  it. 


Subject  Matter:    Words  or  phonograms. 

Project:    Going  to  St.  Paul. 

l*lace  the  cards  on  the  chalk  tray  and  let  each  child  who 
is  to  make  the  trip,  stei)  to  the  front  and  choose  any 
sound  he  wishes  to  take  with  him.  Having  chosen  the 
sounds  and  named  them,  aloud,  the  children  join  hands 
and  pass  into  the  cloakroom  or  any  convenient  place. 


Subject  Matter:     Words  or  phonograms. 

Project:    Playing  "llare  and  Tortoise." 

Choose  3  children  to  play — one  judge,  and  the  two  to 
race.  When  the  judge  calls  "Go,"  the  race  begins,  each 
child  striving  to  tell  his  words,  first.  The  one  reaching 
the  goal  first  wins  the  race.  This  the  judge  announces 
to  the  other  children. 


Subject  Matter:    Words  or  phonograms. 

Project:    A  snow  battle. 

Choose  two  captains:  these  in  turn  choose  their  soldiers. 
If  the  class  is  small,  all  can  play.  If  a  child  misses  a 
word  he  is  out  of  the  game.  When  the  time  is  up,  the 
side  having  the  largest  number  of  children  wins  the  game. 

Bibliography. 
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SPELLING 


SPELLING 


AIMS. 


To  enable  pupils  to  prououuce,  use  and  write  correctly  the  words 
they  most  frequently  use  in  writing. 

To  develop  a  spelling  conscience. 

To  foster  the  habit  and  to  develop   the    power   of   independent 
word  study. 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

MINIMUM  GRADE  LIST. 

Word  lists  have  been  compiled  for  grades  I-A  to  VIII-A  inclus- 
ive, with  the  following  number  of  words  in  each  list: 

I-A 79 

II-B 109 

II-A 167 

III-B 201 

III-A 200 

lY-B 201 

IV-A 219 

V-B 204 

V-A 212 

VI-B 196 

VI-A 178 

VII-B 17.5 

VII-A 162 

VIII-B 160 

VIII-A ___115 

Total  2.57S 

The  Miuimuiu  grade  lists  are  made  up  from  the  following  sources: 
The  one  hundred  "spelling  demons". 
The  Ayres  list  of  the  one   thousand    most   frequentlj"    used 

words. 
The  Kansas  City  minimum  list. 
The  Pryor  list, 
The  Alexander  and  McTrill  Si)ellers. 

INDIVIDUAL  LISTS. 

Pupils  in  grades  ITI-B  to  VIII-A  inclusive  slioulil  kccj)  note- 
book spellers  in  which  they  record  in  alphabetical  order  tlie  wonis 
misspelled  in  their  written  composition  work  during  the  year. 
To  the  right  of  the  word  list  is  a  column  for  frerpiencieH  in  whicli 
they  record  the  number  of  times  they  miss|)ell  each  word.  Kiu-h 
I)upil  should  give  special  study  to  the  words  of  his  list. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

,  1919-20. 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  MISSPELLED 

TOTAL 

WORD 

Sept. 

1111 
1    1   1 

Oct. 

1 1 
1 

Nov. 

1 1 

Dec. 
1  1  1 
1 

Jan. 

1 

Against 
Any 

9 
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CLASS  LIST. 

This  list  is  made  by  the  teacher  and  is  composed  of  two  classes 

of  words: 

Words  which  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  class  in  connec- 
tion with  the  written  work  in  other  subjects,  as  geog-raphy  and 
history,  and  which  may  have  permanent  value.  Teachers  should 
select  these  words  with  careful  discrimination.  Time  should  not 
be  wasted  in  teaching-  unusual  words.  Such  words  should  be 
spelled  for  the  pupil  by  the  teacher. 

Words  frequently  used  and  misspelled  by  the  pupils  in  their 
spontaneous  written  compositions.  A  list  of  twenty  of  these 
words  for  each  grade  is  to  be  made  up  from  the  pupils'  notebook 
spellers  (See  B  above)  and  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  office 
each  month  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  minimum  lists 
teachers  in  first  and  third  grades  inclusive  should  use  25  or  30 
of  these  words,  and  those  in  fourth  to  eighth  inclusive  should 
use  50  or  60. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Select  a  list  of  words  for  a  month's  work  using  so  far  as  possible 
related  words.     Test  the  pupils  on    the  list   before    any    teaching  is 
done.     Let  pupils  keep  a  record  of  their  score  and  the  words  missed 
and  encourage  them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  their  individual 
difficulties.     Time  should  not  be  wasted   in    studying-    words  already 
under  automatic  control.     As  soon  as  pupils  can  write   the  words  of 
the  mouth  in  sentences  with    100    per    cent    spelling   efficiency  they 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  spelling    period    for   other  work.     Such 
pupils,  however,  should  not  be  excused  from  the  monthly  review  test. 
Keep  in  mind  the  following  essentials  in  teaching  spelling: 
Concentrated  attention  upon  the  words. 
Sufficient  attentive  repetition  to  secure  automatic  control. 
Correct  spelling  in  spontaneous  written  composition  work. 
A  desire  to  spell  correctly  and   an  ability  to  do  independent 
study  and  correction. 
The  following-  method  is  suggested: 

1.   PRESENTATION. 

Write  the  words  on  the  l)oard   one    at    a    time,  first    as    word 
wholes  and  then  separately  into    syllables,    pronouncing  dis- 
tinctly as  you  write.    Do  not  use  diacritics  or  accent  marks. 
Have  i)upils  pronounce  distinctly. 

Never  allow  pupils  to  spell  orally    without    first    having  pro- 
nounced the  word  distinctly. 


"it  is  well  knowu  that  niauy  of  our  errors   in    spelliug-  are  the 
outcome   of  faulty   oral    impressions."     (The    Teaching  of 
English  —  Chubb,  p.  375.) 
"Many  words  are  misspelled  because  they  are   never   correctly 
heard."   (Carpenter,  Baker  &  Scott,  p.  154) 
Develop  meaning  by 

1.  Using  in  sentences, 

2.  Giving  detiuitions, 

3.  Giving  synonyms. 

2.  CLASS  STUDY. 

Note  difficult  parts. 
"The  teacher's  task,  then,  is  to  point  out  to  pupils  what  there 
is  in  words  to  think  about  and  to  show  how  to  think  about 
them  before  they  try  to  memorize  them.  For  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  word  must  be  memorized,  and  that  this  is  for 
most  people  har<l  work,  requiring  concentrated  and  repeated 
attention.  But  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  word  is 
the  necessary  preparation  for  an  intelligent  and  economical 
memorizing."  (How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects— 
Kendall  &  Mirick,  p.  127.) 
Pupils  pronounce  and  spell. 

Pupils  close  eyes,  visualize,  pronounce  and  spell  silently. 
Pupils  write  with  words  in  view.     Cover  first  copy  and  write 
from  memory.     Compare  second  copy  with  first  and  note  cor- 
rection of  error  if  any  was  made. 

3.  SILENT  STUDY. 

a.  Allow  two  or  three  minutes  for  silent  study. 

4.  TESTING. 

Write  the  words  in  dictated  or  original   sentences,  either  im- 
mediately or  at  a  later  period,  preferably  the  latter. 
'In  the  higher  grades  the  test  on  a  single  lesson  should   be  on 
the  day  following  the  assignment."    (How  to  Teach  the  Fun<la- 
mental  Subjects  —  Kendall  and  Mirick,  \>.  13()). 

Provide  for  the  following  reviews: 

1.  Daily  reviews  of  most  difficult  words  of  i)revi()iis  days. 

2.  \Veekly  review  in  sentences  or  dictated  coiiiixtsition  of  all 
words  of  the  week. 

3.  Monthly  review  in  composition  of  all  words  of  the  month.  No 
oi)j)ortunity  should  be  given  for  recall  in  prei)aration  for  this 
test. 

The  performance  of  pujjils  in  these  reviews  is  more  significant 
than  in  the  daily  test  and  should  be  so  regarded  in  making  up 
the  grades  for  the  jiionth. 
Do  not  interfere  with   the    child's    natural    tendency    to   indicate 
tho  syllables  rhythmically. 

'I'he  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  taught  beginning  in  the  fourtli 
;  grade.      Emphasize  finding  the  word   and   placing    the    accent  in    the 


fourth  grade,  dicritial  marks  in  tifth  grade  aud  detinitions  iu  the  upper 
grades, 

"iJeware  of  the  dictionary:  let  it  be  a  last  resort.  Use  it  as  little 
as  possible;  there  is  no  magical  virtue  in  it.  Encourage  the  hal)it  of 
getting  at  the  meaning  of  a  word  through  the  context,  which  is  far 
more  important  than  a  habit  of  facile  dictionary  hunting".  (The 
Teaching  of  English;  Chubb,  p.  169). 

Vary  the  daily  program  to  include: 

a.  Phonetic  word  building. 

b.  Special  drills  on  words  commonly  mispronounced. 

c.  Special  study  of  words  with  common  root,  prefix  or  suffix, 

d.  Dictionary  drill. 

Anticipate  and  prevent  spelling  errors  iu  all  written  work  where- 
ever  possible. 

Use  contests  and  games  to  arouse  and  retain  the  interest. 

STATEMENT  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

Results  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  field  of  spelling  as  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Horn, — Eighteenth  Year  Book,  Part  II: 

Developing  pride  in  spelling  is  not  a  substitute  for  drill  iu 
spelling. 

Rules  cannot  replace  direct  instruction  in  spelling,  even  iu 
case  of  words  covered  by  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  effect  of  the  movement  for  sim- 
plified spelling  has  been  to  complicate  the  problem  rather  than  to 
make  it  easier  to  solve. 

The  first  step  in  economy  of  time  in  learning  to  spell  is  to 
see  that  the  pupil  learns  those  words  which  he  needs  to  spell  and 
no  others. 

Those  words  which  are  most  commonly  used  in  correspond- 
ence should  be  taught  earliest,  on  the  ground  that  the  school  must 
insure  the  correct  spelling  of  such  words  before  the  elimination 
of  pupils  becomes  serious. 

Those  words  needed  in  other  subjects  should  be  taught  iu 
appropriate  grades. 

While  the  number  of  words  to  be  taught  per  lesson  depends 
on  the  method  to  be  empoyed  and  upon  the  length  of  the  recita- 
tion, the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber  

While  it  is  impossible  to  advise  finally  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  words  to  be  taught  per  lesson  without  kuowing  the  condi- 
tions, the  author's  own  preference,  based  on  two  preliminary  ex- 
periments, is  to  test  over  a  large  number  of  words  at  a  time 
(twenty-five  to  fifty  according  to  gratle)  aud  then  use  as  many 
periods  as  are  necessary  for  each  pupil  to  learn  the  words  he  has 
missed.  By  this  method  it  is  apparently  quite  possible  to  teach 
words  from  the  Ayres  list  (Columns  R-V)  to  sixth  grade  pupils: 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  week  with  a  median  accuracy  of  from  95  ta 
100  percent. 

The  recitation  period  should  be  a  learning  period. 


Too  often  the  spelling-  period  is  given  over  to  merely  hearing 
the  lesson  and  constitutes  not  a  teaching  but  a  very  wasteful  test 
exercise.  Classes  taught  under  experimental  conditions  have  in- 
dicated the  superiority  of  study" done  under  direction  in  the  ac- 
tual class  recitation  period.  As  already  implied,  no  additional 
study  is  necessary,  either  at  school  or  at  home;  in  case  the  spell- 
ing period  is  administered  in  this  manner. 

Test  all  words  before  teaching. 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  work  on  those 
words  of  a  g-iven  lesson  that  to  teach  each  child  each  word  in- 
volves a  great  loss  for  all.  In  a  recent  experiment  with  sixty 
grade  pupils  this  variation  in  the  ability  to  spell  and  learn  a  giv- 
en list  was  so  great  that  the  waste  from  teaching  each  child  each 
word  would  have  amounted  to  over  75  per  cent. 

Accordingly,  better  provision  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
each  child  work  on  his  own  special  difficulties  and  on  no  others. 

There  is  clearly  no  economy  in  requiring  a  child  to  sijend 
time  on  words  which  he  now  can  spell  correctly  and  which  he 
will  continue  to  spell  correctly  in  any  number  of  consecutive  trials. 

Contrary  to  what  is  often  said,  initial  errors  made  on  these 
preliminary  tests  do  not  persist. 

Children  who  learn  to  read  by  a  phonic  method  seem  to  have 
no  advantage  m  learning  to  spell. 

The  teacher  must  expect  erratic  spelling;  she  must  not  ex- 
pect a  single  correct  spelling  or  a  single  misspelling  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient measure  of  the  ability  of  the  chihl. 

The  methods  which  are  suital^le  for  the  good  speller  are  ajt- 
Itareutly  also  suitable  for  the  poor  speller. 

Students  of  less  than  average  (but  not  subnormal)  intelli- 
gence as  measured  by  Terman's  Scale  may  show  no  inferiority  in 
ability  in  learning  to  spell. 

Insist  on  careful  spelling  in  all  written  work  and  religiously 
correct  spelling  errors. 

.  It  does  not  suffice  merely  to  mark  the  errors.  'I'he  iMijiil 
must  be  led  to  regard  errors  as  serious  and  should  learn  tiior- 
oughly  the  words  which  he  misses. 

The  emphasis  in  presenting  the  word  shoul<l  be  upon  visual 
imagery. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  a  very  imi)ortant  fac- 
tor in  learning  to  spell  it. 

With  elementary  school  children  it  is  apparently  of  advant- 
age to  present  spelling  lessons  in  script  rather  than  in  print. 

The  word  should  be  presented  without  diacritical  marks. 

Stress  on  the  syllabication  of  words  is  an  important  element 
in  learning  to  spell. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  wiiile  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion  to  any  p(jrtion  of  the  word   by  writing   that    portion   of  the 

word  in  colored  crayon,  or    by  any    other  device Kecent 

investigations  of  the  misspellings  of  i)U])ils  have  show  n  tliat  tor 
most  words  there  is  no  one  error  which  is  characteristic  ot  a 
sufficiently  large  percentage  of  misspellings    to    warrant   calling 


attentiou  to  it.  Relatively  few  words  have  a  type  of  error  which 
inclinles  as  much  as  oO  per  ceut  of  the  misspellings  of  pupils 
attempting-  those  words.  For  most  words,  the  percentage  of  the 
most  frequent  type  of  error  to  the  total  misspellings  is  very  small. 

Even  in  the  case  of  words  which  show  a  type  of  misspelling 
or  a  difficulty  with  a  certain  part  of  the  word  which  would  in- 
clude as  much  as  half  of  all  misspellings,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  any  special  treatment  of  the  difficult  part  of  the  word,  such 
as  writing  it  in  italics  or  in  colors,  increases  the  likelihood  that 
the  error  will  be  eliminated.  It  does  seem  possible  that  the 
stress  on  i)ronunciation  and  syllabication  previously  recom- 
mended will  give  the  necessary  attentiou  to  each  part. 

Saying  the  letters  <loes  not  add  to  efficiency. 

Tills  method  is  reported  by  most  investigators  as  giving  in- 
ferior results,  and  this  inferiority  is  further  hinted  at  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  often  been  found  to  be  the  method  by  which  poor 
spellers  learn. 

It  is  important  to  expend  some  time  on  drill  in  recalling  the 
visual  image  of  the  word  rather  than  to  expend  all  the  time  in 
impressing  this  image. 

Having  pupils  close  their  eyes  facilitates  drill  in  recall  and, 
in  addition,  is  of  administrative  value  in  enaVjling  the  teacher  to 
see  whether  or  not  all  pupils  are  participating.  This  visual  re- 
call may  be  re-enforced  by  writing  the  word.  Each  recall  should 
be  immediately  checked  by  comparing  it  with  the   correct  form. 

Writing  a  word  is  an  aid  in  learning  to  spell  it. 

Writing  the  word  in  the  air  apparently  does  no  harm  and 
probably  does  no  g'ood,  except  as  an  administrative  device  for 
enabling  the  teacher  to  keep  all  pupils  working.  The  weakness 
of  air  writing-  is  to  be  found  in  the  time  required  and  the  vague- 
ness of  the  writing  movements.  Furthermore  there  is  no  result- 
ing- record  to  compare  with  the  correct  form. 

There  should  be  provision  for  review  drill  i)eriods. 

The  following  distribution  is  recommende<l  tentatively  until 
more  conclusive  data  are  secured,  (l)  Learn  to  100  per  cent  at 
the  outset  (lOO  per  cent  being  the  ability  to  spell  the  word  cor- 
rectly on  three  consecutive  trials) .  The  time  necessary  for  this 
first  learning  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  words  taught.  .  .  (2) 
Test  on  this  list  twice  in  the  following-  month,  and  relearn  to  100 
per  cent  all  words  missed.  (8)  Pupils  who  miss  words  at  the 
end  of  this  period  should  put  these  words  in  a  special  list  as  pre- 
senting special  difficulty,  and  these  words  should  receive  regular 
review  drill.  (4)  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  test  on  words 
shown  in  the  previous  year  to  be  difficult,  and  include  words 
missed  on  this  test  as  part  of  regular  lessons  for  that  year. 

It  is  important  that  each  pupil  be  taug-ht  how  to  learn  to 
spell. 

The  superiority  of  class  as  compared  to  independent  study  .... 

has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  pupils  when  left  to  them- 
selves are  likely  to  use  methods  of  study  less  economical  than 
those  directed  1)y  the  teacher.     Ordinarilv.    the    graduate  of  our 


elementary  school  has  uot  l)eeu  taugrht  any  method  of  learuiu^  to 
spell.  Each  year,  the  first  lessous  in  spelling  should  be  given 
over  to  insuring  proper  methods  of  learning. 

GRADE  WOPvD  LISTS. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

The  heading  of  the  Ayres  Scale  is  reproduced  here  to  indicate 
the  score  on  the  scale  of  words  in  the  various  columns  and  thus  enable 
the  teacher  to  select  words  for  drill  or  test  purposes  which  are  of 
equal  and  previously  determine:!  diiiiculty. 

Following  each  grade  list  is  a  series  of  drill  projects.  These  are 
suggested  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  teacher  in  maintaining  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  necessary  drill  and  are  not  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  the  intensive  method  of  teaching  which  is  outlined  in  the  course 
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GRADE  I-A. 

^^Indicates  that  the  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  in  which  the 
word  appears. 

cry home H  run C 

did F  how H  she C 

do A  I H  sky P 

dog if H  sly 

for H  in B  that H 

four H  is C  the D 

fox it C  to___ H 

get H  like F  try ___K 

girl J  lot H  up E 

go [make G  was 

had G  man D  we E 

has H  men H  went I 


all 

__F 

am 

__E 

an 

_-    E 

and 

are 

B 

.__.__G 

at     _     _ 

B 

ate  _ 

baby 

bad 

ball 

be 

H 

E 

H 

__       F 

bed 

big 

book 

D 

G 

_F 

box 

H 

boy 

F 

by     _ 

G 

can 

C 

cat 

come 

G 

hat G 

have G 

he 

hen 

her H 

*^here J 

him F 

his H 


not E  were L 

now D  what I 

of F  who N 

or I  will E 

pie yes 

pig you E 

play G  your F 

rat 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Dog,  girl,  hen,  boy. 

Project. 

To  match  pictures  with  words. 

Pictures  of  the  objects  named  have  been  mounted  upon  card- 
board. Pupils  use  their  letters  to  build  the  words  to  correspond  to 
the  pictures.  This  is  good  seat  work.  If  pupils  are  able,  they  may 
write  the  words  instead  of  using  the  letters. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Run,  are,  has,  hat. 


Project. 

Contest  and  drill. 

Teacher  Hashes  cards  with  words  written  on  them.  Boys  and 
girls  s]>ell  alternately.  Those  spelling  correctly  take  their  places  in 
front  of  the  class.  Then  they  spell  to  see  which  side  can  get  to  their 
seats  first.     A  pupil  takes  his  seat  when  he  spells  a  word  correctly. 
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GRADES  I-A  OR  I-B. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Words  coutaiuing-  phonogram  i  g-. 
Project, 

Who  can  write  the  names  of  the  most  children  in  the  ig  family? 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Rim,  ball,  hat,  play,  water. 


Project. 


To  guess  a  word  that  is  acted  out. 

Teacher  whispers  a  word  to  tirst   child  who  acts   for  second 
child  to  g-uess: 

2nd  child:  Is  it  r-u-n,  run? 

1st        "      No,  it  is  not  run. 

2nd       "       Is  it  w-a-t-e-r? 

1st         "      Yes,  it  is  water. 

Second  child  then  acts  and  lirst  child  chooses  another  to  g-uess. 


.      10 
GRADE  I-A. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review  of  words  biy,  was,  him,  it. 


Project. 


Guesiug'  words. 

The  Avords  are  written  on  the  board  au<l  the  pupil  who  is  to 
guess  faces  the  class. 

1st  pupil:  Tni  thinking  of  a  word  iu  our  lesson  today. 

2nd     "     Is  it  h-i-m? 

1st       "      No.  it  is  not  him. 

2nd     ''     Is  it  i-t? 

1st      ''      Xo,  it  is  not  it. 

2ud      "      Is  it  b-i-g? 

1st       "      Yes,  it  is  big. 

2nd  I'm  thinking  of  a  word  in  our  lesson  today. 

3rd       "      Is  it  i-t? 

2nd      "      No,  it  is  not  it. 
Etc. 


I 
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GRADE  II-B. 

^ludicates  that  the  word  appears  iu  the  list  of  Oue  Iliindred 
Demous.  Letters  denote  the  eolumu  of  the  Ayres  list  iu  which  the 
word  appears. 


about 

H 

dry 

live 

G 

sharp  

air 

____J 

eat 

____H 

long 

_._H 

shoe 

apple 

fence 

look 

F 

shut 

K 

as 

H 

file 

M 

lost 

J 

sister  

J 

ask 

H 

fine 

J 

love 

___  H 

sit 

___.!! 

away 

I 

found 

J 

low 

__.H 

so 

D 

beg 

.  ___P 

freeze  

made 

J 

soap 

L 

belong 

H 

from 

J 

may 

F  soft 

H 

best 

I 

frost  

me 

A 

some 

II 

boat 

J 

glad 

J 

mother 

_..G 

stand 

11 

bread  

gone 

L 

much 

___H 

street 

G 

bright 

hand 

G 

must 

G  tell 

H 

bring 

H 

hard 

J 

no 

____D 

them 

II 

liiit 

F 

held 

L 

on 

.___B 

then 

H 

call 

H 

hot 

G 

one 

___H 

they 

K 

came 

I 

house 

.___  H 

other 

___H 

this 

F 

child 

___.G 

hurt 

K 

our 

J 

three  

G 

cloud 

ice 

G 

out 

F 

time 

F 

coal 

into 

F 

over 

.___G 

today 

F 

cold 

G 

^just 

H 

ran 

___H 

under 

J 

■'■  color 



kill 

G 

ring 

__.G 

us 

E 

cost 

.___K 

kind 

J 

""said 

J 

well 

II 

day 

H 

land 

.___G 

say 

.___G 

""  which  _ 

P 

dead 

L 

late 

G 

school 

____G 

why 

J 

dear 

I 

law 

H 

see 

____C 

wind 

J 

door 

_  __H 

let 

G 

send 

___H 

would 

K 

down 

J 

little  

E 

shall 

__-L 

yard 

II 

drink 

12 


GRADE  II-A. 

**In(licates  that  the  word  appears  iu  the  list  of  Oue  Iluudred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  iu  which  the 
word  appears. 


^ayain M 

ago E 

alone L 

asked 

asleep 

harn 

before _L 

beffiu M 

hill J 

black L 

body _L 

botli M 

broke-  

brother K 

brown 

brush 

burn __K 

bush 

''busy R 

butter 

^  buy L 

cake 

calf 

candy 

car J 

carry N 

case M 

cent K 

chicken 

chin 

city K 

clap 

clock 

close __L 

coat 

comb 

corn 

■^  could 

deep J 

desk 

^  done L 

<lraw 


dress N 

drown R 

drum 

ear 

egg 

ever L 

^  every J 

eye_ K 

eyes 

face I 

fair N 

farmer 

father 

feed 

fell L 

fill 

first 

five H 

fix M 


floor 

flower L 

fly 

food 

Friday K 

garden 

goes M 

going 

good 


E 


Iglass 

green 

ground L 

gun 

hair 

head K 

^hear N 

^here J 

hide 

high L 

hold M 

keep K 

;key 


kite 

kitten 

knife 

last E 

lay H 

leaf 

lesson L 

lunch 

many L 

milk 

Miss M 

month M 

moon 

more J 

mouse 

my E 

never J 

next L 

night K 

nor__: N 

nose 

off 

X  T 

once L 

only K 

own L 

paper I 

pencil 

people L 

pony 

pretty M 

push L 

race J 

^  read J 

red E 

road L 

rode 

roll 

sand 

save 

seed 

seen K 

set K 


shine 

side J 

six F 

sleep 

slow 

small L 

snow 

snowball 

star 

start K 

stick 

story K 

stripe 

summer L 

supper 

sweet 

swim 

table L 

talk L 

tall 

ten D 

took M 

!top .__D 

itoss 

town J 

trunk 

turn L 

walk L 

Iwagh 

watch L 

water K 

when J 

^  where K 

while M 

white --I 

[wish L' 

iwith J 

iword J 

h  wrote N 

yellow 

voung M 
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I  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Keview  of  words  paper,  flowers,  table,  chair  and  coat. 
Project  (Drill): 

Playiug  store. 

One  child  is  chosen  for  the  storekeeper  and  sits  at  the 
table,  provided  with  pieces  of  manila  paper  6x4.2  inches  and  a 
black  crayon.  Another  child  (may  be  called  the  mother)  sends 
one  of  the  children  to  the  store  to  purchase  an  article  named  in 
the  list.  He  says  to  the  storekeeper,  "Please  give  me  a  chair." 
The  storekeeper  Avrites  the  word  'chair"  on  a  paper  and  gives  it 
to  the  child,  whereupon  another  child  is  sent. 

This  may  be  varied  by  having  the  child  spell  the  word  to 
the  storekeeper  instead  of  saying  the  word. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review  of  words  bright,  which,  fruit,  said  and  much.        • 

II  Project  (Drill) : 

Playing  "Printing  Press." 
I  Each  child  is  given  one  word  from  the  lesson  and  is  provided 

with  a  pioce  of  manila  paper  9x8  inches.  The  children  gather 
around  the  table  on  which  the  printing  press  is  placed  and  as 
each  child  prints  his  word  he  places  it  on  the  chalk  rail  and 
chooses  the  next  child. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

i 

I  Review  of  words  best,  kept,  May,  November,  plant. 

I  Project  (Drill): 

1  Playing  Quaker  Meeting  with  these  words. 

"In  Quaker  Meeting,  no  one  speaks  a  word.    One  child  goes 
to  the  blackboard  and  writes  b--t.     He   then    points   to  another 
child  who  w^rites  letters  under  the  dashes,  thus  ^"g^*-  If  thesecond 
j  child  makes  a  mistake,  the  first  shakes  his  head  and   jjoints  to   a 

I  third.     Then  the  third  child  tries.    When  the  correct  letters  have 

been  written  under  the  dashes,  the  first  child  nods  and  takes  liis 
seat,  and  the  other  writes  a  word,  thus:  k -- 1."  — Merrill  Speller. 

i 

1  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

I 

,  Review  of  words:  slow,  hide,  cry,  own,  month,  ever,  tirst,  leaf. 

I 

I  Project: 

Spelling  Contest. 
1  The  class  is  divideil   into  two    teams    and    each    team  has  a 

board  space  ilivideil  into  scpiares,  one  for  each  chihi.  'I'he  teai-iier 
gives  the  words  alternately  to  tlie  two  sides.      As  tlic  child  hears 
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his  word  he  goes  to  the  board,  writes  it  iu  one  of  the  squares  of 
his  side  and  resumes  his  place.  If  a  child  writes  the  word  in- 
correctly it  is  erased  and  corrected  by  the  next  child  called. 
Time  will  be  saved  if  each  child  stands  at  the  board  ready  to 
write  as  soon  as  his  word  is  pronounced  The  side  having  the 
most  squares  filled  wins. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review  of  words:  school,  color,  little,  child. 

Project: 

Playing  Teacher. 

A  pupil  is  chosen  to  be  teacher  and  takes  his  place  at  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  then  gives  every  child  in  the  class  a  word  iu 
the  lesson  to  spell.  After  all  the  children  have  spelled  a  word, 
they  in  turn  test  the  teacher.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  misspells  a 
word,  he  takes  his  seat,  and  a  child  who  has  not  misspelled  a  word 
becomes  "teacher." 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Regular  day's  assignment  is  spelling. 

Project: 

To  write  words  rapidly  and  correctly  in  order  to  outpoint  the 
opposing  team. 

PROCEDURE. 

Children  stand  in  two  rows  facing  the  front  of  the  room,  the 
first  pupil  in  each  row  being  provided  with  crayon.  When  the 
teacher  pronounces  a  word,  the  first  pupil  in  each  row  steps  to 
the  blackboard  and  writes  the  first  letter  and  then  hurries  back, 
hands  the  crayon  to  the  second  pupil,  and  takes  his  place  at  the 
rear  of  the  line.  The  second  pupil  writes  the  second  letter  in 
the  word  and  so  on.  Three  or  five  words  may  be  pronounced 
and  written  before  any  score  is  made.  Wrong  letters  must  be 
corrected  by  the  next  pupil  in  the  line,  but  no  pupil  may  w'rite 
more  than  one  letter.  Illegible  letters  are  counted  wrong.  The 
team  first  to  finish  is  awarded  one  point.  Words  left  misspelled 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  count  two  points  for  the  opposing 
team.  The  teacher  must  take  care  to  select  words  of  equal 
length  for  the  opposing  teams. 

(See  third  grade  for  additional  projects). 
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GRADE  III-B. 

"^  Indicates  that  the  word  appears  iu  the  list  of  One  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  iu  which  the 
word  appears. 

above L  far 1  Mrs. P  speak    M 

act N  p  February W  naughty spent I 

add I  |feel N  needle spring I 

new 1  stairs 

nice 1  stay J 

nine I  stone I 

noise stood M 

noon J  storm 


after I  feet 1 

alike I  few M 

**  among N  find 

iiniraal K  fire J 

April N  fleet 

August ()  flew north I  straw 

automobile.  .   _T  flour nothing L  struck O 


Autumn fond 

back I  foot I 

banana forget J 

band J  form I 

barrel fourth _  0 

base free I 

because L  frog 

began L  full _K 

begun M  game __  J 


November N  such __L 

October N  Sunday I 

old E  sunshine 

sure N 

take I 


teach M 


opening 

outside J 

page I 

pair N  than ..I 

park thank I 

part J  "*  their Q 


beneath gave I  pay 

beside M  give 1 

birch gold J 

block I  got 1 

blossom grade 

'^blue J  "^ guess T 

"born M  ^having 

bought __M  help J  quiet jthrow   

**break herself L  Iquite O  jtidy 

breakfast hole i^  raise O^  tired 

brought M  ""hour K  reply P  told I 


J  "there  N 

pear thing I 

place J  think J 

plant  1 I  thought  __  __  N 

post J  thread 

put I  [threw 

quick __j**  through O 

() 


rest J  train J 

ride I  tree I 

right L  tried 

L  July K  river I  truth 

**two K 

^very I 

voice 


card J  its I 

careful jail O 

cast J  January N 

catch 

cents June L  running Q 

circus ^knew O  Saturday Q 

cities P  lake I  saw J 

clothing L  large J  I  September  —  () 

coarse !led H  |seven J 

country L  jleft J  jship J 

cover J  less M  shoeing 


cut I  letter I  T shoes  __' l^'wear 

dark J  lettuce 

December N  line J 

does P  'listen 

♦ioesn't N  May J 

**early _L 'meat sold. 

East J  jmeet L  son 

either Q  miss I  song 

end I 


wagon 

walk L 

war '. L 

warm L 

.._  li 


show I  iWest  __ T 

sick T  **  whoile <» 

skate winter,. I 

smooth ; world 


fall 


Monday I 'soon 1 

Mr T  south  J 


write  _ 
year  _'_. 
yet  -  _ 
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GRADE  in-A. 

'^ludicates  that  the  word  appears  in  the  list  of  Oue  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  in  which  the 
word  appears. 


across- _   K 

afraid  __ O 

afternoon K 

age J 

along -_J 

also M 

another  L 

any 

anything -L 

apron _- 

around K 

aunt N 

await Q 

axe " 

hare 

bear _-K 

become K 

^  been N 

behind 

berry 

better K 

blow I 

board O 

bottom 

build M 

camp K 

care K 

carried P 

cart O 

chain N 

chief O 

children M 

Christmas R 

church L 

circle __ 

class K 

clean _K 

clear K 

climb 

clothes 

club K 

^  color 

^coming__  __  K 

•company O 

corner 

cousin 

cream 

cruel 

curtain 

daily 


date L 

daughter P 

Mon't O 

double 

driving 

**easy K 

edge 

eight O 

even K 

excuse  

fail K 

family P 

felt K 

finish K 

fiax 

fore 

fortune ^P 

;*  friend O 

fruit 

getting O 

glass _-K 

gnaw 

grain 

grand J 

grocer 

''half L 

^hear N 

^  heard N 

hiding 

^hoarse 

hope J 

horse K 

hundred 

hungry 

Indian 

inside J 

kept 

kitchen 

**  know L 

labor 

lady K 

learn N 

leave L 

life J 

light K 

line J 

mail K 

March L 

maybe K 

might M 


mile K 

mine J 

morning  __  __  L 

most __J 

move J 

''much H 

name J 

near J 

notice 

number N 

"^  often  • S 

open K 

orange  

ought T 

parade  

parasol 

party K 

pass K 

picture M 

X      •  o 

piece h 

please M 

point 

polite 

poor K 

pound K 

price K 

pupil 

purse 

quart 

rain K 

reach ■_ K 

room 

round K 

ruler 

isalad 

same J 

scissors 

sea G 

seem K 

sent K 

shadow 

shed O 

jshell 

short K 

should K 

iX       •  T3 

Since r 

sir K 

sled 

smile 

[sometimes Q 


sorrow 

sorry N 

soup 

speech  

spell K 

spend P 

stamp K 

still J 

stopped S 

^straight 

suddenly  

taught 

teacher  N 

tenth K 

these K 

^they K 

third L 

^though   P 

thumb 

Thursday O 

^tonight K 

''too S- 

toward R 

''truly O 

''Tuesday O 

uncle O' 

until O 

upon K 

use N^ 

useful  

vacation P 

want J 

way -H 

weak -- 

"Wednesday-  T 

^  week K 

wheat  -- 

wheel -- 

when J 

''where K 

wherever 

whether XT 

''  Avhich P 

whisper .- 

without K 

work J 

jworth --0 

wrong - 

yesterday N 
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SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  words  among,  which,  and  because  (3B). 

Project.  ;. 

To  excel  in  contest  of  arrauoino-  letters  in  i)roper  order  to 
form  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 

Letters  ax-e  stamped  with  the  large  size  printing-  press  ou 
cards  3x5  inches.  The  letters  required  in  the  words  to  be  given 
and  several  extra  letters  are  laid  out  on  the  chalk  tray  at  the 
front  of  the  room  in  two  complete  sets.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  two  "sides"  which  may  be  permanent  for  this  comi)etitiou. 
The  captains  of  the  two  groups  are  tirst  called  upon.  The  teacher 
pronounces  one  of  the  words  for  review  and  the  one  who  can 
arrange  the  letters  properly  in  the  shortest  time  credits  the  score 
of  his  team  with  one  point.  Then  each  captain  chooses  another 
pupil  to  try  the  next  word.  Letters  are  jumbled  by  pupils  after 
each  spelling.  Other  words  from  the  review  list  may  be  added 
if  necessary  to  keep  up  attention  until  every  pupil  has  had  a 
chance  to  add  to  his  team's  score. 

'subject  matter. 

The  words  apron,  sugar,  forget,  began,  listen  (BA) 

1  Project. 

!  To  determine  and  spell  the  word  intended  by  the  speaker  so 

that  he  may  in  turn  give  another  word  to  the  class. 

I  The  teacher  says  "My  word  means  what  I    wish  you  would 

!         all  do  now." 

Pui)il:  Is  your  word  'began' — b-e-g-a-n? 

Teacher:      No,  my  word  is  not  'beg^an' — b-e-g-a-n. 

2nd  Pupil:  Is  your  word  'listen' — 1-i-s-t-e-u  ? 
)  Teacher:      Yes,  my  word  is  'listen' — 1-i-s-t-e-n. 

I  2nd  Pupil:  My  word  means  a  thing  we  saved  during  tlie  war. 

3rd  Pupil:   Is  your  w^ord  'sugar' — s-u-g-a-r? 

3rd  Pupil:   Yes, — etc. 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 


IIIE   TO,   TOO,   TWO   (JAMi:. 


The  use  of  to,  too,  two. 

Method:  On  each  of  24  cards  write  one  of  the  words  given 
below.  Distribute  one  card  to  each  pui)il.  lie  sjiclls  liis  '  to" 
or  "two"  or  "too"  orally  or  writes  it  on  the  board  with  his  worW. 
Later  he  uses  it  in  a  sentence. 

In  higher  grades  the  sentence  should  lie  given  al  once  and 
the  word  spelled:  as,  "He  charges  too  much.    T-o-o." 
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much 

play 

read 

school 

books 

dinner 

apples 

children 

dimes 

sing 

easy 

solemn 

dollars 

work 

fast 

silly 

lazy 

write 

church 

slow- 

noisy 

((uiet 

stores 

sing 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Thread,  winter,  very,  children. 
Project. 

Air  Spelling. 

Child  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room,  stand  with  his  back  to- 
ward the  class  and  writes  one  of  the  words  in  the  air.  The  other 
children  guess  that  word  he  has  written  and  then  spell  it. 
Proceed  in  a  like  manner  with  the  other  words  in  the  lesson. 
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GRADE  III-A. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Fond,  careful,  children,  stayed. 
Project. 

To  till  blauks  in  sentences  witu  the  proper  words  correctly  spelled. 
Teacher  writes  sentences  on  board. 

1.  The  woman  was of  the  poor  little  child. 

2.  We  must  always  be 

8.     The  boy at  the  store. 

Etc. 
Children  may  write  additional  sentences.     One  pupil  reals 
the  sentences  supplying-  the  missing  word,   and    then    spells    it. 
Continue  in  a  similar  way  with  the  other  sentences.     Or  all  pupils 
may  copy  the  sentences  writing  in  the  missing  word. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

AVords  of  the  day's  lesson. 
Project. 

Word  building. 

Teacher  pronounces  a  word  and  first  child  in  a  row  pronounces 
and  gives  the  first  letter  of  the  word.  The  next  child  gives  the 
next  letter  and  so  on.  When  the  word  is  finished  the  teacher 
gives  another  word. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  to  contest  with 
each  other. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review  of  words:  fairy,  gallon,  there,  could. 
Project. 

Guessing  words. 

One  child  gives  the  first  letter  of  a  word  in  the  lesson  calling 
"f",  the;  children  guessing.     The  child  first  guessing  and  spelling 
the  word  correctly  is  allowed  to  give  the  initial  of  another  word. 
Etc. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

once,    voice,    does,    shoes,    forty,    early,     always,    among,    tired, 
thought,  (10    demons). 
I  Project. 

i  Snow  Rail  I'ight. 

'  The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams  and  each  team  is  alloltcd 

a  sjjace  on  the  board  for  its  territory.      Each  child  is  armed  with 

a  snow  ball  (w<jrd)  and  gets  it  over  into  the  enemies'  terriloiy  liy 

correctly  spelling  it.     The    children  on  the  two  sides  spell  aller- 

'  nately  and  the  side  getting  over  tlie  most  balls  wins.     The  teacli- 

I  er  may  quickly  make  a  ball  on  the  board  with  chalk.     'I'his  game 

'  may  be  changed  by  using  different  ammunition. 

(See  second  ami  fourth  grades  for  aililitioiial  projects.) 
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GRADE  IV-B.  I 

'^  ludicates  that  the  word  appears    in    the   list  of    One  Huudred 
Demons.     Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list    in    which  the   i 
word  appears.  ] 


able L 

absent  

account M 

acre 

addition Q 

against R 

allow Q 

almond 

almost M 

already R 

*^  always X 

"answer P 

anyway M 

army M 

arrive S 

awful R 

bakery  

beach 

beauty 

beaver  

became K 

beech  

^  beginning U 

Bible 

biscuit 

blanket 

blotter 

braid 

bridge N 

"^buy L 

canaL 

cannot J 

carpet  

caught  

change ]M 

chimney 

civil 

collar 

collect M 

college 

comfort O 

companion 

comjilaint P 

contract M 

copper 

core 


cottage 

crazy 

crowd Q 

dash L 

deal M 

delay K 

jdentist 

[depot 

desert 

doubt S 

drill M 

driven M 

drowsy 

leasily 

eighth 

f'  enough O 

enter M 

equal 

errand 

everybody    

express L 

extra M 

fairy 

fifth N 

fight L 

figure O 

forty O 

fountain    

fuel 

furniture 

gallon 

gather  

giant 

gloves 

gnaw 

grant L 

happy J 

harness 

heal 

heel 

herring 

herself L 

honest 

hoiDping    

however L 

indeed  L 


'island 

kettle 

knit 

knot 

lead L 

limb 

linen 

list L 

loaf 

loss P 

many L 

maple 

mari'y 

measure Q 

message    

mind L 

[''mmute T 

nearly P 

neighbor R 

neither S 

news L 

nickel 

nimble 

orchard 

order L 

package  

paid M 

pain 

pane 

parcel 

passed  

past M 

pasture 

paws 

peel 

piano 

pigeon  

plumber 

poem 

potato 

prince 

princess 

print J 

Ipromise R 

[Pumpkin 

quarrel 


question N 

quite () 

railroad M 

rather () 

real 31 

receive U 

recite 

region Q. 

remain O 

scholar 

second  

'^  seems 

'^separate    __  W 

shears 

shelf 

shelter 

shiver 

showers    

sight M 

sign 

silver 

slide O 

soldier  

stake 

state K 

station O 

steamer M 

stole 31 

stomach    

stop L 

strange 

studied 

succeed  

''sugar 

suit LI 

suppose Q 

''tear 

theater S! 

thimble 

thistle  

thrift 

ticket Ml 

together Rl 

tomorrow Rl 

track Ll 

travel PI 
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i    trip L  umbrella |^  whether F 

i     ^trouble   P  unless L  whose Q 

trust M  valley wise 

I     tuuuel vegetable within L 

j    ugly I  visit P  wonder X 


wooden 
^  would . 
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GRADE  IV-A. 

''ludicates  that  the  word  api)ears  iu  the  list  of  Oue  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  iu  which  the 
word  ai>]iears. 


aisle 

appear O 

arise 

arithmetic- 

attend O 

hargain 

basin 

Lathe -- 

beet 

l)e8:8iu{f _- 

behave 

'''  believe S 

breathe . 

''built N 

^business T 

cabin 

canoe 

captain 

capture N 

cause N 

cellar 

center  N 

charoe ]M 

cheap __ 

check N 

''choose 

clerk P 

comma 

concert- _: 

copy N 

courage 

court 

croquet 

curious 

death N 

debt 

defeat 

defend 

deny 

dialogue    

died M 

direction Q 

disease 

distance    

divide 

^  doctor     N 


dollar N 

dozen N 

during O 

eager 

^  early L 

earnest 

effort Q 

iclse __N 

empty 

engine P 

enjoy P 

escape P 

evening N 

except N 

exclaim 

failure 

fare 

fashion 

fault 

feather 

fierce 

follow M 

front N 

garbage-  

gasoline    

gingham 

grease 

great M 

guard 

"guess T 

guide 

habit- 

happen M 

health 

■'heard N 

heart 

himself N 

history N 

holiday 

hoping 

hopped 

human P 

husband P 

inform N 

iron 

itself N 


knee 

ladies  K 

language  

laughter    

least N 

leather 

level 

library 

manage 

manual 

matter N 

mean N 

imember M 

mischief 

modern 

money --M 

motion S 

mountain M 

multiply 

narrow 

need 

obey -- 

ocean -- 

o'clock P 

;  offer N 

omit M 

■'once L 

ourselves 

parent _  S 

parrot 

peace 

perhaps Q 

person N 

'''  piece   S 

plague -- 

plain 

plan N 

planeJ 

pleasant O 

pocket 

poison 

police O 

prefer  R 

present Q 

press X 

problem 


prove N 

psalm 

purchase 

radish -_ 

■'ready M 

really T 

reason  N 

remember Q 

retain -- 

return M 

reward 

rhubarb-  

[roof 

root 

rough 

route 

rule N 

sailor 

saucer 

■'says M 

secret 

serve Q 

several P 

Isew 

shield  _-  

single -- 

;size N 

ski 

sleigh 

smiling 

soil 

solve ^- 

somethiug N 

soothe -  -- 

sparrow 

spoil 

spread _- 

squirrel 

stitch 

■'straight 

stretch 

study-- N 

suffer N 

surface 

surprise    Q 

swiftly 
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sword-- .thus --N  uuderstaud M 

term Q  {timid uuknowii 

**  their Q  jtiny usually 

**there N  tire N  value -_ 

those M  itired valuable 

''though P  tougfue ''wear R 

thought {touch-- "  Wednesday- -T 

thousauil 'true --X  whistle 

throat --  Itrying- wiudow     


wire -_."\I 

womau X 

**  womeu Q 

wou 

wonderful Q 

wrote N 

zinc 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Cough,  guide,  native,  world  and  prove  from  the  day's  lesson. 
Project. 

To  make  a  winning  score  by  helping   spell    assigned    words  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  opposing  team. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  groups,  each  groui)  being- 
supplied  with  a  set  of  large  size  letters  printed  on  cards.  The 
teacher  pronounces  a  word  from  the  day's  lesson.  The  pupils 
having  the  letters  necssary  to  form  the  word  form  in  line  at  tlie 
front  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  point  is  awarded 
to  the  Avinning  side  by  the  teacher  and  a  score  is  kept  by  one 
pupil  from  each  team.  Review  words  may  be  introduced. 
Duplicate  letters  may  be  provided  for  double  letters.  This  game 
can  be  used  profitably  for  a  part  of  an  indoor  recess   i)eriod. 

FOURTH  GRADE 


Two  suggested  Dictionary  Lessons  to  develop  rapidity  in  rinding 
words. 

LESSON  I. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Ten  words  selected  from  different  ijarts  of  the  dictionary. 


Project, 


To  find  the  first  letter  of  the  word  in  the  dictionary  more 
quickly  then  an  opponent. 

Test  on  familiarity  witli  the  alpliabet.  \Vill  "AI"  be 
found  in  the  first,  middle  or  last  part  of  the  book?  If  I  open  the 
dictionary  to  "R"  shall  I  turn  to  the  left  or  to  the  riglit  to  find 
"T"?  Which  comes  first,  "i'  or  "o"?  Continue  simihir  (pies- 
tious  until  the  active  interest  is  aroused  and  thouglit  lias  been 
promoted.  Then  let  two  i)U])ils  contest  in  finding  the  lirsl  word 
of  the  list.  Proceed  in  same  way  througli  llie  list.  This  exer- 
cise should  be  continue*!  several  (biys  until  miniinnni  time  is  nec- 
essary for  turning  to  the  initial  letter. 

In  connection  with  this  project,  woik  out  some  jirojecls  in 
alphabetizing  as: 
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Arrange  words  iu  alphaLetical  order  by  first  letlers  ouly. 
Children's  given  names. 
Ten  cities,  rivers,  etc.  from  geography. 
Ten  men,  places,  etc.  from  history. 
Ten    things    seen    in    the    school  room,  found  in  the 
kitchen,  used  in  the  dining  room,  living  room,  etc. 
Toys,  things  seen  on  way  to    school,  Christmas  gifts. 
Objects  seen  from  a  window  at  recess,  etc. 

(Minn.  Course  of  Study.) 

LESSON  11. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Ten    words    Avith    the    same  initial  letter  as  diamond,  dairy,  dis- 
tance, etc. 

Project: 

To  find  the  word  more  quickly  than  an  opponent. 

Teacher:  If  I  open  to  a  page  which  has  the  word  disgrace 
at  the  top,  shall  I  turn  toward  the  front  or  back  of  the  book  to 
find  "diamond"?  To  find  "dairy"?  For  which  word  must  I 
turn  farthest?  Why?  Which  way  would  I  turn  to  find  "dis- 
tance"? Now  notice  that  each  column  has  its  key  word  printed 
at  the  top.  Where  else  in  the  page  can  you  find  the  same  word 
Avhich  is  the  key  word  for  the  second  column?  Who  can  tell  me 
what  that  means?  I  have  turned  to  a  page  where  the  first  key 
word  18  "disrelish"  (writes  word  on  board)  and  the  second  one 
is  "distemper"  (writes).  Which  one  of  our  words  will  I  find  on 
that  page?  Why?  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  several  words. 
Then  let  two  pupils  contest  against  each  other  in  finding  the 
first  word  and  so  on. 

To  vary  the  manner  of  keeping  score  let  the  pui)ils  keep 
their  time  score  from  day  to  day  and  count  that  one  winner  each 
day  who  decreases  his  time  by  the  largest    amount. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  use  such  minor  projects  as 
follows: 

Arange  in  alphabetical  order  to  the    last  letter: 
Children's  full  names. 

1.  By  grades,  or  classes  or  rows. 
All  hard  words  found  in  a  reading  lesson,  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally so  the  lists  of  all  can    be  easily  checked  in  recitation;  also 
so  the  class  can  quickly  check  how  many   had  the  same  words, 
so  that  the  probable  relative  difficulty  can  be  noted. 
Spelling  lessons  (a  good  review). 
Places  visited. 

Places  to  be  passed  in  going  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  by 
Illinois  Central;  from   Duluth  to  Toronto  by  lake  steamer,  etc. 
Names  of  school  subjects. 
Months  of  the  vear. 
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Each    child    makes    a    miscellaneous    list  of  then,  twelve,  etc. 
words  tor  others  to  arrange. 

1.  Timed  by  the  clock. 

2.  Ranked  in  order  of  finishing-.  Have  papers  turned 
face  downward  to  indicate  completion  and  not  to  be 
thereafter  changed.  Deduct  one-half  (or  any  agreed 
upon  amount)  from  a  student's  rank  for  each  error,  so 
that  speed  may  not  be  placed  above  accuracy.  Minne- 
sota Course  of  Study. 

FOUHTII  GRADE. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  placed  there,  they  had  promised  each  other 
-eternal   fidelity;  for  they  suited  each  other  exactly.     They  were  young, 
j     they  were  of  the  same  porcelain,  and  both  equally  fragile".     Natural 
I     Method  Reader  No.  4,  p  88. 

Project: 

To  find  words  in  the  dictionary  which  may  be  used  in  tlie  place 

',     of  those  in  heavy  faced  type  and  keep  the  meaning  the  same  meaning. 
I  '  ^^  ' 

i  How  many  can  tell  the  meaning  of    eternal  fidelity"?     H'  the 

pupils  are  able  to  determine  the  meaning  from  the  context,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  it  in  the  dictionary. 

Find  the  two  words    'eternal"  and  "fidelity"  in  your  diction- 
aries and  keep  both  places.     Now  read  over  the  meaning  of  both. 
Remember  that  this  this  is    something  that  the    Shepherdess  and 
Chimney  sweep  had   promised  each  other.     Select  the  meanings 
^  which  you  think    make    the    best    meaning  when  used  together. 

[  Discuss  the  various  meanings  freely    and  try  to  lead  the  class  to 

:  decide  upon  the    proper  ones.     Several  lessons  should  be  given 

under  supervision  before  pupils  are  sent  to  the  dictionary  for  in- 
dependent words. 

(There  is  doubtful  value  in  asking  pupils  to  look  n\i  words 
j  which  are  isolated  from  a  meaningful  context). 

1 

I    SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  definition  and  spelling  of  invention,  amusing,  voyage,  etc. 
I)  Project: 

Play   riddles. 

1st  child:  "l  am  thinking  of  a  woi-d  thai  means  funny". 
I  2nd  child:    'Is  it  amusing,  a-m-u-s-i-n-g?" 

I  The  child  who  guesses  and  spells  correctly  tlu-n  gives  a  riildle. 

I 

'    SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review  of  words  beech,  canoe,  ocean  and  l»ear. 
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Project: 

Flayiuo-  teacher. 

The  teacher  calls  upoD  oue  imi>il  to  spell  '  beech".  If  he 
si)ells  it  correctly,  he  dictates  cauoe,  for  instance,  and  calls  upon 
another  pupil  to  spell  it.  If  this  one  misspells  the  word,  he  must 
he  seated  and  some  one  else  is  called  upon  to  spell  it.  The  first 
child  who  spells  ''canoe"  correctly  is  given  the  chance  to  dictate 
another  word  and  to  call  upon  one  of  the  other  pupils  to  spell  it. 
This  may  be  repeated  until  each  of  the  words  has  been  spelled 
correctly  several  times. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Business,  cruelty,  neighbor,  dropped,  studied. 
Project: 

To  write  words  correctly  and  quickly  enough  to  win  a  contest. 

Teacher  wn-ites  the  list  of  words  on  the  board,  misplacing 
the  letters,  as  isbueuss.  Class  works  by  rows,  each  child  is  pro- 
vi<led  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  at  the  signal  endeavors  to  write 
the  list  correctly.  He  stands  as  soon  as  he  has  finished,  teacher 
looks  over  his  work  and  the  first  row  gaining  a  perfect  record  is 
th'e  winner. 

This  may  also  be  used  as  a  contest  of  row  against  row  or 
team  against  team.  Allow  a  definite  length  of  time  for  writing 
the  words.  (Adapted  from  Teaching  Spelling  by  Plays  and 
Games,  by  S.  A.  Courtis.) 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review^  of  words  fresh,  air,  sleep,  food,  exercise. 
Project: 

Traveling  to  Health  Town. 

Sketch  several  outlines  of  buildings  in  the  center  of  black- 
board with  the  name,  ''Health  Town,"  and  blanks  leailing  to  it 
from  each  side  with  the  first  and  last  letter  of  each  word  in  the 
proper  dash  f h;  s p;  etc. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams.  Representatives  from 
each  team  pass  to  the  board  and  the  one  filling  in  the  proper 
letters  in  the  blanks,  reaching  the  town  first  makes  a  score  for 
his  side.     The  side  receiving  the  most  scores,  wins. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review  of  words  sugar,  flour,  herring,  molasses,  potato. 

Project: 

Storekeeping. 

Captain  representing  storekeepers  of  two  leading  stores  may 
choose  their  cierks.     Each  clerk  is  provided  with   a   paper  from 
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a  g-rocer's  sales  book.  One  child  may  be  the  consumer  aud  give 
the  order  distinctly,  pronouucing  each  word  but  once  while  the 
clerks  write. 

The  object  is  to  ascertain  which  is  the  better  store  as  .judged 
by  the  accuracy  and  speed  of  the  clerks  in  taking  orders.  Ac- 
counts are  exchanged  promptly.  Clerks  of  one  store  correct 
accounts  of  those  in  other  store.  The  team  being  perfect  or 
nearly  perfect  receive  the  honor.  The  inaccurate  clerks  are  sub- 
ject to  discharge  until  accuracy  is  attained. 

(See  third  and  fifth  grades  for  additional  projects.) 


2S 
GRADE  V-B. 

^  ludicates  that  the  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  coliimu  of  the  Ayres  list  in  which  the 
word  appears. 

ahbreviation [^enough O  kneel [profit 

aboard O  entirely ^  knew O  proper O 

accept T  error /'laid public 0 

especially X  later | pursue 

everything O  lawyer jraisin 

fact O  liberal rate 0 


accurate    

action Q 

address O 


advance    factory Q  liberty O 


allies ffamiliar 

all  right    famous P 

anxious farther O 


rescue 


a])proach fast  __ 

arouse fasten 

athlete fertile 

attack 'field  _. 


liquid 

location 

'^  loose 

^lose R  rival  _ 

lying royal . 

machine R  ruin  _ 

Q  madam O  salary 


resemblance 

restrain 0 

retire O 


0 


._  R 


attic 'finally U  meadow scenery 

avoid forest medicine [search  _ 

battle ^  forty O  metal seize 


R 


beat fought [mineral sensible 

between O  fragrant    mining sentence 

brief freedom    .misspell serious    S 

building ^friend O  mistaken service R 

*^  can't furnace motor jsevere 

capable general R  museum Isimilar 

carpenter generous musician situation 

cheat gentleman Q  jnavy O  jspoouful   

coast giraffes Inecessary Unsteady 

completely governor nephew stranger    

conquer    ^grammar    noble [strength 

contain O  grief ^none O  [stubborn 

continue grocery nursery stupid 

cordial growth object R  square 

cultivate handkerchief  __  odor [suburb 

dainty haul ofiiee M  [sudden 0 

damage height V  opinion S  suggest U 

departure hindrance particular S  |suitable 

difiicult idle    passenger [supplies    

direct O  imagine R  peninsula j^^sure N 

dishonest injure R  perfect O  switch 

district O  [inquire R  .perform system S 

division    T  instead O 'poetry taking 

duty O  intend O 'population O  telephone 

each 1  [interested [possess terril)le Q 

earn 'invitation T  [possible S  [thirsty 

earth janitor [precious [^truly 0 

elect O  join pressure    truthful 

embroidery judge O  iprobably U  ""Tuesday 0 
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uuiform     /^  used    |waist i^^won't.. 

union vicinity     jwarn woolen_. 

unite victim    T  waste wrestle__ 

unseliish violent weather O  wrist 

until O  violin    ^  whether U  ^  writing- 
unusual    vote N  [^  whole O 
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GRADE  V-A. 

^  Indicates  that  the  word  appears  iu  the  list  of  Oue  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  in  which  the 
word  ap))ears. 


absence T 

accident T 

according R 

acquainted 

acre 

agreeable 

altliough Q 

America 

amount P 

amusing 

argue 

article K 

artillery 

athletic W 

author 

auto __P 

balm 

beautiful P 

blizzard 

boulevard 

boundary 

bruise 

bureau 

calmly 

canary  

cancel, 

cease 

celebrate 

celery 

certain S 

charm 

choice 

clever 

colonel 

column 

commerce 

•common R 

complain 

comra<le 

consult 

continent 

contrary   

control 

*^  cough 

course S 

courteous 


courtesy 

coward 

dairy 

dangerous 

decide T 

degree P 

delightful 

denial 

depth 

describe 

description 

design 

desirable 

desire P 

destroy __P 

diamond __R 

dictation 

difference S 

different R 

dignified 

dispute 

distinctly 

disturbance 

drainage 

dreary 

education R 

elderly 

electric 

elevator 

eleven 

emblem 

emphasize 

empire P 

encourage 

energetic 

entire Q 

entrance  P 

equator 

eraser  

excellent 

exception 

excited 

exercise 

exertion 

expense IT 

explode 


explosion 

faucet 

favor P 

favorable 

^February W 

flight _P 

fragrance 

further  S 

future 

genuine 

gigantic 

gradually 

gratitude 

guest P 

guilt 

harbor 

hesitation 

huge 

humoi'ous 

hurricane 

hygiene 

icicle 

impatient 

important Q 

independence  _  _ 

indignant 

industry 

initial 

interest R 

intimate 

irrigate 

journey  

known P 

launch 

legal 

length P 

loyal 

^making 

manner .  _R 

margin 

material _U 

*^  meant U 

meditate 

merely l 

merit 

method 


Minnesota, , 

mischievous ! 

molasses ■[. 

myth 

nation 

national T 

neglect 

neighboi'hood  __ 

oblige P 

orphan 

panic 

partner 

peculiar 

pennant 

period Q 

permanent 

power L 

prairie 

prevention 

prison P 

punctual 

punish 

quotient 

radiator _  

rapid P 

recover M 

regard P 

regulate 

reliable 

religious 

replied 

republic . 

repulse 

require 

resign 

safety  

sail P 

securely  

siezed  

serge 

silence 

sincerely W 

sketches - 

soprano 

standard -- 

studious 
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subject N  traveler usual P  weight.: 

**su8-ar turkey view P  welcome. 

supply twig wait P  wharves. 

surrender twilight wauder ^  which  _ 

survey unable M  wasteful wholly__ 

target __  unconditional  __  wealth worst 

tedious United  tStates  __  weariness zenith 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Deportation,  habitation,  expectation,  alteration,  captivation. 
Project: 

Placing  the  accent. 

For  a  few  days  have  chililren  make  a  list  of  words  which 
end  in  ation.  Have  the  children  take  the  root  word  which  they 
know  how  to  pronounce  and  place  the  accent.  Now  have  them 
look  up  the  word  plus  ation.  After  the  children  have  looked  up 
four  or  five  words  they  will  discover  that  the  accent  advances 
one  syllable,      (de  port,  de  por  ta  tiou.) 

In  dealing  wnth  with  the  other  words  on  their  lists  they  will 
find  that  the  accent  falls  on  ''-a"  usually  with  a  letter  from  the 
preceding  syllable. 

"Good  training  for  overcoming  this  (inability  to  i)lace  the 
accent  orally)  is  to  give  for  drill  words  that  are  spelled  alike, 
but  accented  differently  (gal'lant,  gallant';  in  cense,  incense'; 
ab'seut,  absent';)  and  words,  the  accent  of  which  is  shifted  by 
the  addition  of  suffixes  (his'tory,  histor'ical;  po'tent,  potential, 
l)Oteutiarity;  inform',  informa'tion;  finite,  in 'finite;  serv'e,  re- 
serve', reserv'ation)."  Reading  in  Public  Schools,  IJriggs  and 
Coffman,  p,  176. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  words  which  have  been  taught  during  the  week. 

Project: 

To  win  a  contest  by  properly  filling  blanks  left  in  sentences. 

Pupils  prepare  sentences  leaving  blanks  for  the  si)elling 
words.  Papers  are  exchanged  and  words  are  written  in.  Pai)ers 
are  then  passed  back  and  scored.  That  side  wins  which  has  the 
fewest  words  misspelled.  Let  some  pupil  chosen  by  the  class 
keep  a  graph  showing  the  daily  progress  of  each  side.  (See 
page  for  suggested  graphs.  This  is  particularly  helpful  iu 
teaching  homonyms. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  macron  and  breve. 
Project. 

To  learn  the  meaning  of  the  marks  "-"  and  ""'""  u  liicli  uc  iiiid  in 
the  dictionary.  In  tliis  grade  the  pujjils  know  Iiow  t<>  lind  words  in 
the  dictionary. 
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Teacher:  You  may  turu  to  the  page  upou  which  you  tind 
the  keyword  ''Greek"  in  the  upper  left  hand  column.  Notice 
the  mark  over  the  "e"  in  pronouncing  key  for  ''green",  "grieve", 
over  the  "o"  in  "groan",  over  the  "i"  in  "grind".  Turn  to 
another  page  and  find  other  examples.  Do  any  of  you  think  you 
can  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  mark?  Do  any  of  you  remem- 
ber having  seen  the  same  mark  when  you  were  first  learning  to 
read?  What  did  it  mean?  It  meant  that  the  letter  said  its  own 
name.  Now  tell  me  the  sound  of  a,  i,  o  andu.  We  call  this 
the  long  sound  of  the  vowel  and  the  name  of  the  mark  is  "mac- 
ron". (Writes  on  board  and  pronounces.)  Can  you  give  some 
words  with  the  long  sound  of  a,  of  i,  (etc).  Now  let  us  make  a 
table  to  show  these  sounds.  Work  out  with  the  class  some  such 
table  as  the  followiug: 

a  as  in  ate. 
o  as  in  old. 
i  as  in  ice. 
e  as  in  eat. 
u  as  in  use. 

Give  the  sounds  in  unison.  Call  on  individuals  also. 
Teach  the  breve  in  a  similar  manner. 

Pronounce  "patriotic",  "accident".      (Writes  on  board.) 

Who  will  mark  the  vowels? 

Here  is  a  new  word  "deficit",  (d  e  f  i  sit).  Who  can  pro- 
nounce it  from  the  way  it  is  marked?  Introduce  several  such 
words. 

For  your  next  lesson  you  may  tind  from  the  dictionary  the 
pronounciation  of  10  unfamiliar  words  in  your  geography  lesson. 

DRILL  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

"Give  the  children  to  look  up,  lists  of  unusual  and  long 
words  that  are  commonly  broadly  mispronounced  in  the  commun- 
ity." lieading  in  the  Public  Schools,  Briggs  and  Coffman,  p.  178 

SUGGESTED  LISTS  OF  WORDS    FOR  DRILL  IN  PRONUNCIATION 


banquet 

why 

catch 

children 

creek 

white 

what 

recess 

because 

get 

surprise 

pumpkin 

whether 

again 

deaf 

column 

vaudeville 

coupon 

mischievous 

illustrate 

Tuesday 

theater 

admirable 

extraordinary 

salmon 

drama 

isolate 

almond 

pianist 

acclimate 

experiment 

Children    would    be    interested    in    making    lists  for   them- 
selves, particularly  in  the  upper  grades. 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 

A  list  made  by  the  class  comprising  those  words  they  are  like- 
ly to  need  in  wTiting  an  assigned  composition. 


i 
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Project. 

To  1)C'  al>le  to  8pell  corret-tly  the  wonb  needed  for  a  eoinposilion. 
A.s  the  class  suggests  the  words  the  teacher  writes  them  on 
the  board.  Each  member  of  the  class  tests  himself  on  each  word, 
ihiiikino-  its  spelliug-  before  it  is  Avritteu  ou  the  board.  If  he 
did  not  thiuk  it  correctly,  he  should  take  it  down  for  special 
.-^ludy.  When  the  list  is  fairly  comi)lete,  comparisons  are  made 
and  all  words  are  erased  which  cause<l  no  spelling  difficulty  for 
any  member'  of  the  class.  The  other  words  are  then  taught  in 
accorihince  with  the  usual  method.  The  entire  period  is  given 
to  study.  Let  the  composition  comprise  the  spelling  test.  ISucli 
a  lesson  prevents  error  an<l  tleveloi)s  a  spelling  conscience.  See 
foui'th  and  sixth  grades  for  additional  projects. 
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GRADE  VI-B. 

^Indicates  that  the  word  appears  iu  the  list  of  Oue  Hundred 
DeraoDS.  Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list  iu  which  tlic 
word  appears. 


ackuowledoe  — 

affectiou 

agreement U 

allowed 

aloud 

ainiuuuitiou 

analysis 

anchor 

ancient 

annex  

apology 

appetite    _1 

ajjplicatiou  __  U 

appoint Q 

arctic   

area 

arrange Q 

arrangement-  _  V 

arrest Q 

ascend 

assistance 

assurance 

attempt Q 

attend  an  ce 

attorney 

banjo  

bass 

behavior  

canyon 

cargo 

cargoes 

catalog 

cedar  

ceiling 

central 

cereal 

civics 

civilized 

claim Q 

clamor 

climate 

command Q 

compelled  ^_ 

conceal 

conclude 


condition    S 

conduct 

conductor 

connection Q 

consent  

controlled 

convict Q 

co-operate 

create  

crochet 

crooked  

cyclone 

debate    Q 

decent  

decision Y 

declare Q 

delicious 

descent- 

dessert 

disappoint X 

disaster  

discretion 

disguise 

disposition   

disturb 

draft 

draught  

due :_ Q 

economy 

educate  _ 

eighth 

employ Q 

enclose  ^ Q 

engage Q 

estate Q 

event M 

excellence 

exclude 

expansion 

exterior 

external 

final Q 

financial . 

firm Q 

foreign U 


I  forward Q 

freight  

fugitive 

•gait 

;genius  

'government  __S 

groceries 

guessed -_J 

ihail 

hasten 

height V 

jhesitate 

jhoped 

Ihorrid 

immense 

impossible ;T 

imprison Q 

include Q 

income M 

inferior  

information  __Q 

[innocence 

!  interior 

internal  

interrupt 

junction 

judgment Z 

magic    

meager 

mechanic 

Imechanism 

I  memory    

Imenu 

*^  minute T 

mislead 

molest 

monument    

Imourn 

moving 

newspaper P 

obliged 

occasion    

occupation 

[opposite    

oyster 


patient 

pendulum 

pioneer 

plateau 

poplar 

popular 1 ; 

position Q 

possession 

precipice ^_ 

president (^) 

primary  . {) 

private i) 

prompt i) 

provide K 

publish () 

"^  ready , >, 

receipt X 

refer T 

repair ]' 

report- J 

satisfy  

scene V 

scent 

sealing 

season  

section (^ 

seize  

select (> 

service li 

similar 

simplicity a_ 

skillful  _1 L 

smother 

source i,_ 

spacious *=. 

special Q 

specimen 

sphere 

splendor  

statement (^ 

statue 

steak 

substitute 

success  . I> 
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.sui»i)ort i*  lermiual    transfer w  Im^t- Q 

sustain their Q  unforlunate  ^-V  wrinkle 

syrup themselves Q  vertical written Q 

tax N  ^there N  welfare 

telegraph thorough wholesale 


amend 
annua 


8(i  ; 

GRADE  VIA. 

'^Indicates  tiiat  llie  \v()i-(l  appears  in  the  list  of  One  llumlred 
Demons.  l>etters  denote  tlie  eolunin  of  tlie  Ayres  list  in  wliifli  tlie 
word  appears. 

ivbility diameter 'manuscript rumor 

accent dictionary mature salutation 

accpiaiiitance director IJ  mirth sanitary    1__ 

aiM'oi)lane disappear moisture sanitation 

domestic jmosquito 'Scale 

X  edition Imueilafie scarcity 

anticpie 1  emifirate Inintieth scourge _ 

ai)ricot enamel notoriety senator _ 

asplialt jentertaiu K  nuisance- sensation . 

assist S  {envelope oasis ^separate  —  W 

asylum jeternal obedient  serene 

attention R  experience V  ! omelet shrink 

attraction federal (operate signal 

avenue K  fiction jorigin ■solemn 

average fleece,  __1 'original  _______  isolution 

aviator flourish |palate    jsovereign___- 

aware forenoon K  parallel spinach 

awkward frigid practical W  squander 

axle gayety jpreface statement _Q 

Ijiography '^grammar Iprepare R  stationary 

capital 'grievance prevalent [stationery 

capitol ihatred prey _^   _  stealthy 

carriage heroine principal V  ! stingy 

cashier hyphen principle Y  strait 


cement ignorant- 
channel  imitation 


progress Q  sufHcient 

project supervise 


chaffeur ■  immigrate proof terrier 

cistern imperative property Q  therefore S 

citizen    IT  impression provision R  together R 

clue improvement  _  S  prudence tomorrow R 

clumsy ,__  impure publication  __  R  total S 

combine increase ,  R  purpose R  treasure R 

compass kerosene quantity treasury . 

complete R  lavender recent T  tribute 


confectionery  __  ledge [referred 

consequence lentil 1__  [rehearse 

consider R  lieutenant relative  _. 


constitution limit 

coral  „ literature 

daffodil local 


release 
relic  __ 
repi'esent 


trolley  __ 

vessel   R 

visitor R 

vivid 

ware 

Q  ■  weigh  _  _ 


Q 


defence ilonely jrequest O  wife K 

definite machinery restaurant witness --!^ 

deliver magazine result Q  wreck    1! 

democracy manila rogue yield 

destructible mansion    ruinous 
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SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  review  words  of  several  days. 

Project. 

To  win  in  gnessiny  spelling  puz/les. 

Tlie  class  is  diviiled  into  two  teams.  Teaeher  jiiits  on  llie 
board  tlio  words  willi  letters  jiunlded  as  c  r  e  v  i  e  e  (receive). 
Tliat  side  scores  w]ii(di  has  the  greatest  luunber  of  puz/les  cor- 
rectly stdved  in  a  gi\en  time. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Review. 

1.  T^andscape,  beautiful,  course,  marked,  silently,  mountains. 

meadows,  across. 

'2.  A  i)aragrai)h  in  wliich  these  words  may  be  usimI. 

Project. 

To    select    a  suitable    word    for  each  blank  in  the  ])ai'agraph  and 
write  it  in  with  the  correct  spelling. 

The    following    i)aragrap]i   has  been  written  on  the  board  before 
llie  class  period. 

"The  First   Snow-fall." 

How it  was,  falling    so all  day  long,  on  the 

and    on    the All   was  white  save  the  river  that ils 

by  a  winding  black  line the 

The  words  are  then  written  on  the  board  and  pui>ils  pro- 
nounce and  spell  the  list  through  once.  "^Fhey  may  also  write  if 
they  wish. 

A  very  short  time  may  be  gi\en  for  jnipils  to  tit  the  words 
into  the  paragraph  mentally. 

Words  are  then  erased,  papers  iipou  which  i)upils  have 
written  are  taken  up  and  pupils  coi)y  the  paragraph  filling  in  the 
blanks. 

When  tliey  have  tinislied  (and  this  time  sliouhl  lie  limited) 
they  exchange  papers  and  one  jnijiil  reads  the  comiiletcd  para- 
gra])h  an(l  spells  the  words. 

('I'his  exercise  has  a  language  value  also,  and  any  error  in 
l»unctua1ion,  capitalization,  margin,  etc.  should  be  given  a  de- 
merit.) 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Kiglit  or  ten  words  whose  me:ining  is  unfamiliai'  sindi  as     iiicess- 
niit",  '\suflicient'\  etc. 
Project. 

'Vo  write  sentences  using  these  words  in  a  i)roper  sense. 

Find  the  first  word  in  the  dictionary.  IJeail  ils  synonyms, 
unceasing,  continual,  constant,   i)er|)etual. 

What  can  you  think  of  that  is  unceasing?  What  do  we  sec 
ill   our  parks    that  keeps  going  all  tlie  tiiiu'":'     What  do  uc  do  in 


:-i.s 

.sc'ho(  1     without     ceasing;'     Make    some    seiiteiices    aLoiit    tliesel 
thiijj;;^    and    use   the  word  incessant  to  clescril>e  the  tiling  that  is 
coTili.iued. 

IMnd  tlie  word  "sufficient". 

Si'lect  the  proper  meaning  (or  the  word  in  this  seiitciice: 

!  ie  did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  ticket. 

What  meaning  wouhi  you  select  for  it  in  this  sentence: 

That  man  is  sufficient  for  his  task. 

Now"  make  sentences  of  your  own  to  show  each  of  these 
meai;iug-s. 

I'roceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  all  the  w^ords.  (Several 
such  lessons  should  he  given  by  the  teacher  before  the  ])upil  is 
sent  to  the  diction ai-y  to  do  independent  w^ork.) 

'Another  form  of  contest  consists  in  having  each  member  of 
a  clr.ss  write  a  paragraph  in  Avhich  a  niunber  of  Avords  is  to  i  c 
used.  The  paragraph  best  in  thought,  expression  and  punctua- 
tion may  be  used  as  a  dictation  exercise.  This  paragraph  may 
be  selected  by  a  small  committee  of  the  class,  one  member  of 
which  ^may  be  one  of  the  poor  spellers."  Kendall  and  Mirick: 
How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects,  p.  144. 
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lu  upper  grades  especially  will  the  graphs  he  found  rseful  for 
keei»iiig  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  individual,  class  or  team. 
IJelow  are  some  sug-gested  forms  for  such  graphs. 

The  graph  below  may  he  used  to  show  the  results  of  monthly 
tests.  The  heavy  Mack  line  showing  scores  in  lirst  mouth  shows  how 
individual  pupils  compare  with  each  other  and  the  average.  The 
hrokon  black  line  showing-  the  scores  in  the  second  month's  tests 
sliows  individual  progress  as  well  as  the  score  compared  with  other 
members  of  the  class  and  the  average.  Other  lines  may  be  used  lo 
sht)\\-  the  results  of  the  third  and  fourth  months. 

This  may  also  be  used  as  a  week's  c.rm.b. 


Score   /o   A7o/?fA/y     Tesf<s 


/06 

a 

7S-5 

G. 

'op/. 

1 
1 

SO 

60 

1 

70 

\ 

1 
1 

60 

1 
1 
1 

i 
1 
1 

• 

1 

1 

dO 

1 
1 

-- 

-— 

40 

— 

- 

£  no 

>nfA- 

. 

—  — 

/^  vt 
Ave 

/a 

an 

'Of/J 

ip,h  /    a    3   -4-     ^ .  e,  7    <3    ^   /o    /f   /a  /<y  M  /s 

To  6e   c/'o/Tyea'  from  monfh     ro  /77oof/yor  osec/  6y    f/fe    weeM 
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The  t'ollowiiii;"  ovai)h  slioiiM  lie  kept  by  each  pu]til  ou  a  piece  of 
s<piare(l  piipcr  whicli  may  he  hound  into  liis  note-hook  S]»ellei". 


Score 

'     in  MonfA/y    7~es/-^.' 

— 

1 

So 

(/J</\v/c/i 

>a/ 

G. 

■op/ 

' 

Yeo 
/ 

9/S 

o. 

y. 

An 

^^. 

■ 

70 

eo 

■^o 



Afonth         /e/-  e/,c/  -Jrd  -^/>  <fr/>  6ffy  7//)  8t/,  yfM  /0//\ 


The  sra])h  l)elow  may  l)e  used  to  show  the  records  of  coutestiuff 
teams.  The  lettering-  may,  of  course,  he  changed  to  suit  special  needs. 
It  may  l>e  kept  on  the  hoard  or  a  large  card  hoard  and  changed,  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly. 


G-/-op/)    Show/no    Sco/'cs     of    Co/?fe>sf/r)Q    /co/ns. 


Team  I 
Team  2. 

SB 

Team  / 
Team  2 


A/umder  of  ^  S  /2  /&  SO  ^4  S€ 

Pppi/s  wjfh  perfect    scorers 
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VII-B. 

''ludicates  that  the  wor.l  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Ilumlred 
Demous.  Letters  denote  tlie  colunin  of  the  Ayres  list  in  which  the 
word  appears. 

adventure effect Iv  manasenient 


iftair S  eligible. 


manufacture  _. 


afiect 

amazement 


emerald 


ambition enthusiasm 

annoyed entitle T 

apostrophe 


mayor  __ 

energy melody  __ 

meridians 
militia  ..  . 

_  especially X  minstrel 

appalling estimate T  mutilate 

appreciate  _.-  W  evidence  __  __V  narrate __ 

assess    existence nobility  _ 

associate T  exquisite  - 

automatic extremely    __  __  objection   _ 

believes   fascinate iobtain P 

l)enetit 

liouquet 

___  flight P 

__T  folks T 


V 


noticeable     

0 
P 

fatigue official T 

fertilize opportunity 


in'onze 

■^  business 


■aleudar fortress. 


catastrophe 

caution fragile  _. 

celel)ration T  frugal  __ 

cemetery Igallery  _ 

century -  S  Igoal 

cliaracter W  gradual  . 

circular T  guardian 

combination  __K  hazard  _ 

corn]jleted  . 

loncern T 

conference T 

confident 

cidifusion 

conscience  __  __ 
constructive 


organize T 

ornament 

parliament 


fracture paternal 

_ . . _.    peaceable. 


heirloom 

heroism 

honor  __  _.  _.R 

humane 

illustrate  _ 
individual 
install 


II 


•onvention instantaneous 

■ordially 


peat 

perilous    

personal    

persuade  

picturesque 

piteous 

placid  

plaid 

poetic    

political    T 

populous --;.-- 

poverty     

prejudice 

primitive 


renown 

rei)tile 

reservoirs- _ 
residence  _ 
ridiculous 

routine 

secretary   __ 

sentinel     

series     

shrewd 

signature 

souvenir 

spontaneous 

summon T 

superstition 

surgeon     

tease  

temporary    

tenant  

testimony V 

textile 

through     

transparent  

truce 

tutor 

tyrant   ._ 

undecided    

unique 


urban 
usage 
valor 


W  instill privilege 


'•"stume intelligence 

'oiirageous interurbaii  . 

creature 'irritate 

I  cutlery |isolation  __ 

,  defensive 

!  determine  __ 

1  development 

I  discern 

(distribute U  knight 

'dyeing jknowledge 


issue U 

italicize 

ivory  

jewelry 


__  W 


j)roceed 
prudeni 

pyramid    

reception i^ 

recollect 

reference V 

refuse O 

regular. 

reign 

remarkable 


various 

vengeance 
vestibule  _. 
victorious 
vocabulary 

vohime 

voluntarily 
wholes(,»nie 


^r 
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GRADE  VII-A. 

*^  Indicates  that  the  wortl  ai)pears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred 
Demons.  Letters  dem)te  the  cohiniu  of  the  Ajn-es  list  in  whieli  tho 
word  appears. 


abandon 

absorb  

acquit 

acquire 

acrobat 

adjourn  

ado]>t R 

agitation 

alcohol 

amiable 

anatomy 

anxiety 

arfjument .  T 

ascension 

assent 

assure U 

audience  

batchelor 

balcony 

banquet 

bequeath  

boycott 

buckle 

bulletin 

campaiffn 

candidate 

cantonment 

canvass 

censure  

changeable 

chapel 

chasm 

cherish 

choir 

chord  

cipher 

clergy 

colonel 

colonies U 

committee X 

concrete, 


consideration-  U 

consul 

convenient X 

corps  

corpse 

counterfeit 

coupon- 

critical 

cruise 

cylinder 

deacon  

debtor  

deceitful 

decimal 

department P 

dependent 

desperate  

destiny 

develop U 

device 

diary 

diet" 

difficulty U 

discount 

dismal 

dispel    

distinguish U 

divisible   

drama 

earliest U 

elaborate U 

election P 

emphatic 

employee 

employer 

equip 

equivalent    

esteem 

example    

exile 

facility 


frontier     

gorgeous  

guitar   

heir 

horizon 

illegal    

illogical    

imaginary 

incredible     

justice __Q 

knaijsack 

knuckle 

league 

levied    

majority    U 

marmalade 

measles 

mention S 

mere U 

monogram    

mortar 

mystery 

necessary W 

noiseless  

occupy U 

orchestra  

organ    

pacify 

peddler 

pedestal    

perceive   

pivot 

predict 

prelude 

presence  

previous . 

process 

professor  

prominent 

prophecy  

prophesy  


quarry  

questionaire 

recipe   __. 

recruit 

registrant 

regularly 

relief I' 

remedy 

repeal 

resolve 

respectfully  __!' 
respt)nsible    __!' 

rhythm    

sarcasm 

scheme 

selective   

senate 1 

^separate W 

serenade______. 

shriek 

seige 

sieve 

site 

slight 

spirit ' 

sympathy 

sympton    

theme 

theory  

oboggan  

traitor  

tricycle 

triumphant 

typical 

valid 

vinegar 

virtue  

wholly 

worship 
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GRADE  VIII-B. 

Letters  denote  the  column  of  the  Ayres  list    in    which  the   word 
appears. 

accomplished discipline lease 

achievement disperse leisure 

aci<l distribute R  ilevy 


I  adult jdrudg-ery 

i  aerial duel 

jagent durable__ 


Z 


!alien__, 

;  allege 

I  allegiance _ 

ialter 

amateur 

ambassador 

|angle 

lantecedent. 
;.anthracite_ 

iappeal 

!  attribute  __ 
ibenefited  _ 

iibudget 

jcamera Iforfeit 

bautious ifulfill 


efficient 

eliminate 

eloquent 

embarass 

ennobling 

encore  

enroll 

exhibit 

extreme W 

feminine 

fertilize 

feverish  . 

flexible 


garage  

garnish   _  _ . 

guage 

gear 

gesture   _  _ 

gleeful  

handiwork 

heresy  

immediate  _ 


X 


[:!ertify 

(charade 

;  chivalrous, 

j circumstance  _U 

[client 

collision 

bomedy 

t'jonscientious 

f30unterfeit 

(iresceut iindelible 

priticize induce 

ji'riticism 'insure 

j  laisy ■  intricate    

deficient invalid 

ilelegate  ._ judgment Z 

jlelicate Ijury 

[lepths I  juvenile 

1  lesjierate |  knead 

ilestitute jlaudable 

'liniiiiish launder 


license 

lodging 

loiter 

maintain 

mantel 

marine 

marriage S 

martyr 

mastered  __J___ 

matinee 

misery 

mocassin 

mortgage 

multitude 

neutral 

noisily 

obstacle 

occurred  

organdie 

pageant  

parsley 

pauper _._ 

perspire  

petition 

petroleum 

pitcher 

portrait  _. 

positive 

precinct 

prefix 

premium 

quartette 

quotation 

raiment    

recommend Z 

reconcile 

riot    

rivalry 


sacrifice    

sculpture  

scythe  

seasons 

secrecy 

secure    K 

severe  

shores   

social    

solicit 

solitude 

spontaneous 

stanza 

statistics 

steadfast  

superfluous  

suspicion 

swollen 

syllable  

symbol 

system     S 

terrace  

tourist 

tragedy     

typhoid     

tyranny     

utensil 

valise    

vaudeville     

vehicle 

veil    

vein 

veneer  

visual 

vulgar 

waltz     

weapons   _  _ 
wisdom 


44 
GRADE  VIII- A. 

Letters  denote  the  eoliuiiu  of  the  Ayres  list  in   which  tlie  wor 
:il)|tears. 

advertisement  -_  [clothier feature R 

.^\^^^, !competent__ 

amplify 


analyze 

ancestor  __  . 

angrily 

apparel 

apparently-  . 

appendicitis 

ai)plaudeil. 


foreigner 

^consensus franchise 

icontagious    fraud 

conversation  __  _  fumigate 

council historian 

contenance [homage 

covetous illiterate 

data imi)etus 

deceit Importance P 

dedicate    indorse 

ai)i)lause Idefer influeuza    

appropriate jdeficit  • infringement 

artery idiagram incjuisitive    

assign jdiameter insolence ^ 

association V  jdiplomat inspect N 

authority ;dirigible integrity 

available jdisagreeable investigate S 

bacteria 'disastrous legislate _^ 

l)arit()ne discussion logical 

barometer jeconojnical luxurious 

beefsteak emergency W  municipal 


bereave }endurance__ 

cabinet 'essential 

career V  establish  __  . 

cede etiquette 

celerity |examination 


.  _  nourish 

_  _  oath 

-_  organization.  W 

-  -  patriotism 

S  persevere 


cereal exempt photograph 

certificate extravagance physical 


physician 

preliminary  __  ]s 

program 

prosecute  

punctuate 

ratify 

refugee 

reliance 

removal _. 

reverence 

robust 

salvage 

scholarship  

secession 

serial 

session ^ 

society . 

stenography.  __^ 

tapestry ' 

temporal    

termination 

ugliest 

unanimous 

unison 

valiant 

j verdure 

vigorous  __  

I  visible __- 

I volunteer  


45 


'"Iiidicates  that  wor.l  appears  in  the  list  of  Oue  Hundred  Demons. 

Grade  in  which! 


adandon 

abbreviation  _ 

ability 

able 

aboard 

about 

above 

absence     

absent 

absorb 

accent  

accept  

accident 

accomplish  __ 

according  

account  

accurate 

ache 

achievement  _ 

acid 

acknowledge  _ 
acquaintance. 

acquainted 

acquire 

acquit 

acre 

acrobat  

across 

act 

action 

add 

addition 

ad<lress 

adjourn  j 

adopt 

adult 

advance 

adventure  

advertisement. 

aerial 

aeroplane 

affair 

affect 

affection 

afraid ' 

after 


Column  of 
Ayres  list       words  appears 
in  which  word   in  Kansas  City 
appears        i     1        list 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


L 
() 
II 
L 
T 


T 
T 

R 
M 


K 

N 

I 

Q 
O 

K 


,>„„ii  ^  This  check  has  been  made  against  the  list  of  words  as  misspelled 
I'upilB  rather  than  the  grade  lists  there. 


V)A 

4 

415 

5U 

8 

•2B 

3 

3B 

5A 

« 

-  4B 

7A 

6A 

6 

5B 

/ 

5A 

8B 

4 

5A 

4 

4B 

5B 

4 

4B 

.SB 

si; 

<;  l> 

(j 

()A 

5A 

7  A 

7A 

5  A 

7A 

:5 

3A 

H 

8B 
•".  1  > 

•J 

:{i; 

;} 

4H 

.)  1  > 

7  A 

1 

7  A 

SB 

r)B 

7B 

HA 

SB 

«;a 

s 

71'. 

(ii: 

n 

:{A 

2 

:{|i 

elled   by   t 

he   Kansas  City 

46 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  Oue  Hundred  Demons. 


afternoon 

**  again 

against 

age 

agent  

agitation 

ago 

agreeable 

agreement 

air 

aisle  

alcohol 

alien . 

alike 

all 

allege 

allegiance 

allies 

allow 

allowed 

all  right 

almond 

almost  _      

alone  

along 

aloud 

already 

also 

alter 

although 

alto 

^  always 

am 

amateur 

amazement  _  _ 
ambassador. .. 

ambition 

amend 

America 

amiable 

ammunition  _ 

■*  among 

amount 

amplify 

amusing 

an 


Column  of      [Grade  in  which  ,.,!^      ,    .        ,., 

Ayres  list         word  appears    Grade  m  which!  Grade  m  which 

in  which  word   in  Kansas  City    ^^^'^  ^PPears  I    word  appears 

appear  list  *"  P'-y^''  "^^       '"  ^^"'"^^  ''^^ 


K 

M 
R 
J 


E 

U 
J 


Q 


M 
L 
J 

R 
M 

Q 

N 
E 


N 
P 


E 


4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

5 

5 

2 

7 
5 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 

47 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres   list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  whick  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


aualysi3  — 

analyze  

anatomy  __. 

ancestor 

anchor 

ancient 

and 

angle 

angrily 

animal 

annex 

annoyed- 

annual 

another  

**  answer 

antecedent- 
anthracite  _ 

antique   

anxiety 

anxious 

any 

anything' 

anyway 

apology 

apostrophe 
appalling   _ 

apparel 

apparently  _ 

appeal 

appear  

appendicitis 

appetite 

ai)[)lauded  _ 
applause  __ 

apple 

application 

appoint  

appreciate  _ 
approach  __ 
appropriate 

apricot   

April 

apron  

arctic '. 

are 

area 


B 


X 

L 
P 


K 
L 
M 


() 


II 
W 


N 
G 


6B 

8A 

7A 

8  A 

GB 

GB 

lA 

SB 

8A 

3 

3B 

GB 

, 

7B 

7 

GA 

3 

3A   ' 

3 

4B 

8B 

8B 

GA 

7  A 

5 

5B 

3 

3A 

3 

3A 

3 

4B 

GB 

7B 

7B 

8B 

8A 

8B 

3 

4A 

SA 

G 

Gi; 

8A 

8A 

3 

215 

G 

Gli 

7 

GIJ 

7 

7H 

5B 

8A 

()A 

3 

3B 

3A 

6B 

2 

lA 

GH 

48 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  words 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


arg-ue 

argumeut   __ 

arise    

arithmetic  __ 

army 

around    

arouse  

*^arrauffe  __ 
arrangement 

arrest 

arrive 

artery 

article  

artillery 

as     

ascend    

ascension    __ 

ask 

asked  

asleep 

asphalt    

assent 

assess  

assign 

assist  

assistance  __ 
associate     _ 
association  _„ 

assure 

assurance  __ 

asylum 

at    

ate 

athlete    

athletic  

attack 

attempt 

attend 

attendance- _ 
attention    _  _ 

attic    

attorney 

attraction  __ 
attribute  _  _ 
audience  __ 
August 


T 


K 

Q 
V 

Q 

s 

R 
H 


II 


T 
V 
U 


1 

5 

w 

5 

5 

Q 

5 

o 

4 

6 

R 

5 

4 

o 
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Indicates    that   word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


aimt    

author     __ 
authority 

auto     

automatic 
;  automobile 
Autumn  __ 
available 
avenue  __ 
.iveraffe  __ 
aviator    __ 

^  avoid 

await 

aware 

away 

awful 

.awkward 

[axe 

iaxle    


N 

P 
T 

li 

Q 

I 
P 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

2 

4 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


8  A 

r)A 

SA 
5  A 
7H 
8IJ 
:^P> 
SA 
6A 
GA 
6A 
5B 
8  A 
6A 
2B 
4B 
6A 
3A 
()A 
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■^  ludicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  Oue  lluudred  Deiuous.  I 


baby_.  

Latchelor 

l)ack   

bacteria  __ 

bad 

bakery  __ 
balconv  -- 
ball__^___ 

babii    

banaua   

l)aud   

banjo  

banquet 

1  >are    

bar<rain 

baritone 

l)aru    

l)arometer  . 

barrel 

base    

basin 

bass    

bathe  

battle 

be    

beach  

bear    

beat    

beautiful    _ 

beauty    

beaver    

became 

because  

become 

bed 

beech  

beefsteak    _ 

"been 

])eet 

before 

beg 

began  

begging 

begin 

beginning 
begun 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  whici 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  lisli 


H 


E 


H 


F 


N 

L 
P 
L 

M 
M 
M 


K 

2 

2 

P 

3 

4 

4 

K 

4 

L 

3 

K 

5 

1^ 

1 

lA 
7  A 
315 
8A 
lA 
4B 
7A 
lA 
5A 
3J; 
3B 
61] 
7A 
3A 
4A 
SA 
2i\ 
8A 
31 J 
3B 
4A 

6i; 

4A 

5B 

lA 

4B 

3  A 

5B 

5A 

4H 

4B 

4B 

3B 

3A 

lA 

4B 

8A 

3A 

4A 

2A 

2B 

3B 

4A 

2A 

415 

3B 
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'"'  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  De 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


nions. 

Grade  in  which 

word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


i  behave  __ 
I  behavior_ 
;  behind  _ . 
;  **  believe. 
'  believes  _ 
!  belong:  __ 
;  beneath  _ 
!  benefit  __ 
;  benefited 

becjueath  . 
;  bereave  _. 

}  berry  

1  beside 

i  best-_  _- 

J  better  

between  _ 
ji  Bible  ___. 

I:  big 

ilbill 

|.  biography 
'birch  _._. 
'  biscuit  __. 

:  black 

;  blanket   _. 
I  blizzard  _. 
I  block  ___ 
I  blossom  _. 

;  l)lotter 

|l»low 

blue 

i board  

I  boat 

Ibody 

I  book    

I  born 

llioth 

^wttoin 

'bought 

boulevard 
boundary. 
I  bouquet  _. 

jbox 

|boy 

j  boycott-.. 

braid 

bread 


K 

S 

n 


M 

I 

K 

() 
J 


I 
J 
() 
J 

T. 
F 
M 
M 

M 


II 
F 


4A 
6B 
3A 
4A 
7B 
2B 
3B 
7B 
8B 
7  A 
8A 
3A 
3B 
2B 
3A 
5B 
4B 
lA 
2A 
6A 
BB 
4B 
2A 
4B 
5A 
3B 
3B 
4B 
3A 
3B 
3A 
2B 
2A 
lA 
3B 
2A 
3  A 
3B 
5A 
5A 
7B 
lA 
lA 
7  A 
415 
2P, 
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Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


■  break  _  _ 
breakfast 
l>reatlie__ 
bridye  __ 
brief  __. 
brii>lit___ 

briny 

broke  

l)ronze 

brotJier  _. 
brought  _. 

brown 

bruise 

brush  

buckle 

budget 

build 

building:  _. 
^built___. 
bulletin  __ 
bureau    __ 

burn 

bush 

'  business 

' busy 

but 

butter 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


buy 


by 


K 

T 
R 
F 


G 


jrade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


3 

8 

8 

8 

() 

4 

N 

8 

3 

5 

6 

•2 

2 

II 

2 

2 

N 

2 

8 

K 

2 

2 

M 

o 

2 
8 

4 

5 

(J 

1 

M 

o 
8 

N 

8 

8 

Grade  in  which] 
word  appears  ; 
in  Duluth  list 


3B 
815 
4A 
41} 
515 
215 
215 
2A 
TP, 
2A 
815 
2A 
5  A 
2A 

7  A 
SIJ 

8  A 
515 
4A 
7A 
5  A 
2  A 
2A 
4A-7B 
2A-4B 
215 

2  A 

2A-4B 

lA 


5B 


Indicates  that  word  apitears  in  tlie  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


cabin  .-_ 
cabinet 
cake    -_ 
calendar 

calf 

call 

calmly  _ 


came 

camera 

camp 

campaign 

can 

canal 

canary  

cancel 

can<lidate  _. 

candy 

cannot 

canoe 

**  can't 

cantonment . 

canvas  

canyon 

capable  

capital 

capitol 

captain   

capture  

car 

card 

care 

career 

careful 

cargo  

cargoes  

car])enter__ 

carpet  

carriage 

carried 

carry  

cart 

case 

cashier 

I  cast 

1  cat 

i'atalogue__ 


Column  of      [Grade  in  which 
Ayres  list      '  words  appears 
in  which  word   in  Kansas  City 
appears        I     1       list 


II 
I 

K 
C 


N 

J 

J 

K 

Y 


P 

N 

M 
J 


Grade  in  which  [Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

word  appears 

in  Pryor  list 

in  Duluth  list 

6           1 

4A 

! 

SA 

:5 

•2  A 

TP 

(  i  > 

•2A 

•J 

2B 

5A 

2 

2H 

S15 

4 

:{A 

7 

7A 

o 

lA 

415 

5  A 

-.^.\ 

7 

7A 

2 

•2A 

•'' 

.        +!•> 

4 

4  A 

\  1 ' 

7  A 

7A 

(ill 

4 

.')  1 ', 
(iA 

(5A 

G 

4A 

4 

4A 

;{ 

2  A 

2 

:{|". 

2 

:5A 

7 

SA 

:}i; 
(ii; 

i:  1  > 

5 

ir. 

4 

(iA 

8 

:{A 

2 

2  A 

2 

:{A 

2 

2  A 

f) 

(IA 

:5i; 

•> 

id 

1  A 

or. 
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Indicates  tliat  word  apiiears  in  list  ot"  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  which  _,      ,    .        ,  .  , 
,                    Grade  in  whic^ 
word  appears 

■     T^             /-.-i.      word  appears 
in  Kansas  City     .     „ 

,,  ^                 in  Pryor  list 
list 

1  Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

catastroplie 

,  • 

7B 

catch  

L 

2 

2 

3B 

cauffht    - 

2 

3 

4B 

cause  _" 

N 

5 

4A 

caution 

7B 

cautious 

8B 

cease  

5A 

cedar  

OB 

cede 

SA 

ceiling 

5 

(>r> 

celebrate 

T 

5 

5  A 
7B 

8A 

celebration 

celerity 

celery 

K 

N 

5 
4 
3 
5 

4 
(5 

5 

7 

2 
3 

5A 
4A 
(5A 
7B 
7  A 
2  A 
4  A 
GB 

cellar  _ 

cement 

cemetery 

censure 

cent 

center 

central 

cents ^ 

2 

3B            i 

century  

S. 

7 

7B            ! 

cereal 

6B-8A 

certain 

S 

3 

7 

6 

oA 

SA 

certificate 

certify 

SB 

chain 

N 

3 

4 

3A 

change 

M 

2 

2 

4B 

chau<>-eal)le 

TA 

channel 

(JA 

chapel 

■ 

7A 

character 

W 

5 

7 

7B 

SB 

charade  

charge 

M 

(i 

4A 

charm 

1 

r)A 

chasm 

7A 

chauffeur 

6 

6A 
4A 

cheap 

cheat  

5B 

check  

N 

3 

7 

4A 

cherish 

2 

2 

7A 
2A 

chicken  

chief 

0 

a 

4 
4 

4 
3 
3 

3A 
2B 
3A 

child   

children 
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^  Indicates  thai  word  appears  iu  list  ot"  One  Hundred  Demons. 


cbiiuuey 

chin 

chivalrous  — 

choice 

choir 

^  choose 

chord  

Christmas  — 

church  

cipher  _ 

circle  

circular  

circumstance- 
circus  

cistern 

cities 

citizen 

city 

civics -. 

civil 

civilized 

claim 

clamor 

clap 

class   

clean 

clear  

clerffv 

•lerk"_ 

I  lever 

rlieiit  ___!-- 

climate 

.lock 

i'!()8e 

rlothes 

ilothier  

•Idthiny 

cloud 

'  clul) 

i  clue 

I  clumsy 

j  coal  

j  coarse 

coat 

>  collar 

collect 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  words 

appears 


T 
U 


P 
U 
K 


Q 


K 
K 
K 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


I. 

K 


M 


Grade  in 

which  Grade  in  which 

word  appears  | 

word  appears 

in  Pryoi 

list 

in  Duluth  list 

3 

4B 
2A 
8B 
5A 
7A 

3 

4A 
7  A 

3 

3  A 

2 

' 

3  A 
7A 

3 

8 
8 

3A 
7B 

sr, 

4 

3li 
GA 

3 

31 J 

6 

()A 

3 

•2  A 

4 

4i; 

6B 

2 

or. 

2  A 

4 
3 

3  A 
3A 

() 

3A 
7A 

2 

4  A 

5  A 

Si; 

() 

(ii; 

•2A 

3 

•2  A 
3A 
8  A 

3 

31', 
>>  11 

4 

3  A 
(iA 

4 

()A 

•2i; 

3 

31; 

2 

2,\ 

4 

ii; 

5 

ii; 
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Indicates  that  word  ajjpears  iu  list  of  Oue  llniidred  Deiiioiis. 


Column  of    "[Grade  in  which 
Ayres  list         word  appears    Grade  in  which 
in  which  word  ]in  Kansas  City    word  appears 
appear  j  list  '"  Pryor  list 


colleg-e 

collision 

colonel 

colonies 

■^  color 

colors 

coluTnu 

comb 

combination  . 

combine 

come 

comedy 

comfort 

'  couiinfi" 

comma 

command 

commerce 

committee 

common 

com])anion 

company 

compass 

compelled 

comijetent 

complain 

complaint 

complete 

completed 

completely 

compute 

comrade 

conceal 

concern  

concert 

conclude  

concrete 

condition 

conduct  __    _. 

conductor 

confectioJiery 

conference 

confident    

confusion 

connection 

conquer 

conscience 


U 

K 

G 

O 
K 

Q 

X 
II 

o 


p 

R 


T 
Q 


Iiidifates  tliat  word  aitpears  in  list  of  One  Huudred  Deinous. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

n  Kansas  City 

list 


conscieutious- 

concensus  

consent  

consequence  _ 

consider 

consideration 
constitution- _ 
constructive  _ 
consul 


consult 

(•outaffious-_ 

coutain    

continent 

continue 

contract 

contrary 

ciiiitrol 

controlled  __ 
convenient  __ 
(•oiiventiou__ 
ronversation 

louvict 

rooperate 

ipper  

•]>y   

oral 

Mi-dial    _   _ 
irdially 

lire     

■  ii'ii     

Miner     

■>rp8 

■rpse 


"Sluiiie 

M|l;me 

fout,di 

could 

ciicil _ 

i  iiiteiiance 
"imterfeit.. 
country  

KIIJXIU 

"ura<,M* 

"uraiicous 

■ourse 


u 


() 
X 

]( 
Q 

N 


4 
4 

2 
3 

7 
'2.:} 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


Si; 

SA 

GB 
GA 
GA 
7  A 
«)A 
7K 

7  A 
5  A 

8  A 
^^H 
r)A 
5H 
4B 
r)A 
5  A 
GB 
7A 
7B 
SA 
GB 
GB 
4B 
4  A 
GA 
5B 
7B 
4B 
2A 
8  A 
7  A 
7A 

2i; 

71: 


:{,4 


r)A 
2  A 
SA 
SA 
7  A 
:{|; 
7A 
I  A 
7i; 
oA 


U 


58 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  words 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  whicii 
word  appears! 
in  Duluth  listi 


court 

courteous 
courtesy . 
cousin  _  _ 

cover  

covetous- 
coward- _ 

crazy  

cream 

create 

creature  - 
crescent  _ 
critical  _  _ 
criticism, 
criticized 
crochet__ 
crooked  _ 
croquet- _ 

crowd 

cruel 

cruise 

cry 

cultivate 
curious-- 
curtain  _- 

cut 

cutlery  _  - 
cyclone  - 
cvliuder- 


N 


Q 


6 


4A 
5A 
5A 
3A 
3B 
8A 
5A 
4B 
3A 
6B 
7B 
8B 
7A 
8B 
8B 
6B 
6B 
4A 
4B 
3A 
7A 
lA 
5B 
4A 
3A 
3B 
7B 
6B 
7A 


59 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appear 


Grade  in  which  I 

I  word  appears    Grade  in  which,  Grade  in  which 
[in  Kansas  City    word  appears      word  appears 
list  in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


daffodil  __ 

daily 

dainty  — 

dairy 

daisy 

damage  __ 
dangerous 

dark 

dash 

data 

date 

laughter  _ 

day 

leacon  

lead 

■leal  

;'*dear 

I  leath 

iUebate 

debt 

debtor  .__ 

deceit 

leceitful  _ 
December 
llecent     __ 

ile'cide 

;lecimal  __ 
;lecision  __ 
I  leclare   .  _ 

leep 

iledicate__ 

jlefeat 

'  efend 

! efense 

I  efensive  . 

: efer  

|eficient__. 

jeHcit 

leiiuite 

;egree  

Jelay 

1  elegate  _  _ . 

lelicate 

lelicious  _. 
jelightful  . 
.eliver 


J 
L 

L 
P 
II 

L 
M 
I 

N 

Q 


N 
T 

Y 

Q 
J 


P 
K 


3 

6A 
3A 
5B 
5A 
8B 

5 

5B 

5 

5 

5A 

2 

3B 

5 

4B 

8A 

3 

3 

3A 

8 

3 

3A 
2B 
7A 

2 

2 

2B 

3 

7 

4B 

1 

2 

2B 

7 

4A 

'7 

6B 

5 

5 

4A 
7A 

5 

8A 

7A 

2 

2 

3B 
(JB 

4 

7 

5A 
7A 

7 

t) 

OB 

7 

6B 

2 

2 

2A 

8A 

5 

4A 
4A 
6A 
7B 

8A 
8H 
8A 
GA 

7 

5  A 

3 
3 

7 

4B 
Sli 
HM 
GB 
5  A 
OA 

(50 


Indicates    that    word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


democracy — 

denial ___ 

dentist 

deny 
department  __ 

deijarture 

dei)en<lent 

depot 

depth 

depths  _1 

descent  

describe 

description  _. 

design 

desirable 

desire 

desert .. 

desk 

desperate 

dessert 

destiny    

destitute     _  _ 

destroy    

destructible- 
determine  __ 

develop 

development 

device 

diajiram  _ 

dialoi>- 

diameter 

diamond 

diary 

dictation  ^ 
dictionarv     _ 

did L__ 

died 

diet 

difference  __ 

different 

difKcult  __ 
difticulty  .    _ 

ditjnified 

diminished  _ 

diplomat 

direct  


Column  of       Grade  in  which 
Ayres  list         word  appears 
in  which  word   in  Kansas  City 
I         appears         I  list 


I' 


u 


R 


F 

:\i 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


() 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

6A 

5A 

41i 

4A 

7  A 

5B 

7A 

4B 

5A 

8B 

«B 

5A 

5A 

5A 

5A 

5  A 

4B 

2A 

7A 

(JB 

7A 

SB 

5  A 

OA 

7B 

7  A 

7B 

7  A 

SA 

4  A 
tiA-8A 

5  A 
7A 
5A 
«>A 
lA 
4A 

7A  ■ 
5  A 
5  A 
5B 
7  A 
5A 
8B 
8A 
5B 


(51 


ludicates  that  wortl  appears  iu  list  ot"  One  lluudred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  whicl" 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


direction  .  _ 

director  

dirigible 

disayreeabit 
disapi)ear  _ 
disappoint 

disaster  

disastrous  _ 
discretion  _ 

discern 

discipline -_ 

1  discount 

discussion  _ 

disease  

'  disguise 

dishonest-  _ 

I  dismal 

ii  dispel 

ji  disperse 

ii  disposition- 

1  dispute 

V  distance 

!  distinctly.  _ 
;  distinguish. 
I  distribute   _ 

I  tlistrict 

I  disturb 

;  disturbance 

I  divide 

"livisible 

\  division 

I  do 

I  "  doctor 

j  ^does 

doesn't 

;  dog 

\  dollar  -    . 
j  domestic 

"^done 

;    don  t 

I  door 

i<iouble 
.doubt 

down 
I  dozen 

draft 


Q 

M 


X 


o 


N 


<) 

:j 

11 

v) 

:{ 

s 

I 

1 

N 

:i 

4  A 
()A 
SA 
SA 
<)A 
()li 
GB 
8A 
(5B 
7H 
SB 
7  A 
8A 
4A 
t)B 
5B 
7A 
7A 
SB 
()B 
:)A 
4A 

5  A 
7  A 
SB-7B 
5B 
t>B 
5A 
4A 
7A 
oB 

I A 
4  A 
:iB 

:ii; 

lA 
4A 
«iA 
•J  A 
:^A 
•2|] 
:{A 
li: 
•2B 
4A 
(ii; 


62 


'  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred  D 


emons. 


Column  of       Grade  in  which 
Ayres  list       words  appears 
in  which  word   in  Kansas  City 
appears        I     1        list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


drainage 

5A 

di'aina 

7A 

(Irautjht 

6B 

draw  

2 

2 

2A 

dreary  

5A 

dress 

M 

2 

2 

2A 

drill 

M 

5 

4B 

drink 

M 

1 

2 
3 

2B 

driven 

4B 

driving 

3A 

drown 

R 

2 

2A 

drowsy 

4B 

drudgery 

8B 

drum 

2A 

dry 

2B 

due 

Q 

6 

6B 

duel 

8B 

durable  __   -_ 

6 

8B 

during 

0 

3 

6 

4A 

duty    

0 

6 

3 

5B 

dyeing 

7B 

63 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

Hat 


each 

eager  

ear 

earliest 

**  early 

earn 

earnest 

earth 

easily 

east 

**easy 

eat 

economical 

economy 

edge 

edition 

educate  ._. 
education.. 

effect 

efficient 

effort 

egs 

eight 

eighth 

either 

elaborate  __ 

elderly 

elect  

election 

electric 

elevator 

eleven 

eligible 

eliminate  __ 
eloquent  __ 

else 

embarrass  . 

emblem 

embroidery 

emerald 

emergency. 
emigrate  _. 
emphasize  . 
emphatic  __ 

empire 

employ 


U 
L 


J 

K 

H 


R 
R 

Q 
O 

Q 
U 

o 
p 


N 


W 


P 

Q 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


2 

5B 

4A 

2 

2A 

7  A 

2 

3B-4A 

3 

5IJ 

4A 

3 

oi; 

4B 

2 

315 

3 

3A 

3 

2B 

8A 

6B 

5 

3A 

6A 

(5H 

7 

5A 

7 

7B 

SB 

7 

4A 

3 

2A 

2 

3A 

4B-6B 

3B 

7 

7A 

5A 

() 

5B 

6 

7  A 

5A 

5A 

5A 

7  I» 

1  1  > 

<SB 

3 

4A 

8B 

5A 

5B 

71? 

7 

SA 

<;a 

r)A 

7  A 

7 

6A 

8 

GB 

64 


Tiidioates  that  word  appears  iu  list  ot"  One  Hundred  Demons. 


employee  __ 
employer    ^ 

empty 

enamel 
enclose 
encore  _.  . 
encouray:e  _ 

end 

endurance 
energetic  - 
energy 
engage 

engine 

enjoy  

ennobling  _ 
■^enough 
enroll  ^ 

enter  

entertain  _ 
enthusiasm . 

entire 

entirely 

entitle 

entrance 

envelope  „  _ 

equal 

equator 

equip 

equivalent  . 

eraser 

errand 

error   

escape  

especially  . 

essential 

establish  ^ 
estate 

esteem 

estimate 

eternal    

etiquette  _. 

even 

evening 

event 
ever  _ 
'''  every 


Column  of 

Grade  in  which 

Ayres   list 

word  appears 

n  which  word 

in  Kansas  City 

appears 

list 

() 

:j 

(} 


Q 


() 


M 


O 


1^ 


P 
X 


Ci 


K 
N 

M 

I. 
.1 


Grade  in 

which 

Grade  in  whi( 

word  appears 

word  appear 

in  Pryor  list 

in  Duluth  lis 

7  A 

7A 

3 

4A 
6A 
6B 
8K 
5A 

3 

8 

3B 

8A 
5A 
7B 
(iB 

4 

4A 

4 

4A 

8B 

3 

4B-5B 
8B 

7 

4B 

(i 

• 

(iA 
7B 

s 

r)A 
5B 

6 

7i; 

6 

5A 
6A 
4B 

5 

5  A 
7A 
7  A 
5  A 
4B 
oB 

4 

4A 

f) 

5B-7B 

8A 

8A 

S 

(5B 
7  A 

s 

7B 
6A 

SA 

2 

3  A 

2 

4A 

2 

2  A 

2 

2A 

65 
Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


>  everybody  __ 
'  everything. _ 

I  evidence 

t  examination 

I  example 

;  excellence  __ 

'  excellent 

I  except 

j  exception   ._. 

I  excited   

;  exclaim 

'  exclude 

i  excuse 

}  exempt 

-exercise 

(exertion 

iexhibit    

iexile   

^existence 

.expansion 

[expect 

(expense  

;  experience 

{explode 

[explosion 

express 

texquisite    

[exterior 

[extern  al 

extra  

sxtravagauce. 

sxtrernely 

extreme    

3ye 

3yes 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appear 


() 

V 

s 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears    Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 

in  Kansas  City    word  appears  j   word  appears 

list  in  Pryor  list    I  in  Duluth  list 


N 


N 

U 
V 


M 


W 


K 


-IB 
5B 
7B 
SA 
7A 
tiB 
5  A 
4A 
5  A 
5  A 
4A 
t)B 
8  A 
8A 
5A 
5A 
SB 
7A 
IB 
6B 
4A 
5  A 
(iA 
5A 
r)A 
4B 
7B 
()B 
(ill 
IB 
SA 
s\\ 
71*. 
•lA 
2  A 


66 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


face 

facility 

fact 

factory 

fail 

failure 

fair 

fairy 

fall 

familiar  __ 

family 

famous 

far 

fare 

farmer 

farther 

fascinate  _ 
fashion  __ 

fast 

fasten 

father 

fatigue 

faucet 

fault 

favor  

favorable  _ 

feather 

feature 

■^  February 

federal 

feed 

feel 

feet 

fell 

felt 

feminine  _ 

fence 

fertile 

fertilize  __ 
feverish  _  _ 

few 

fiction 

field 

fierce  

fifth 

fight 


I 
O 

Q 
K 

N 


P 
Q 
I 


O 


W 


N 
I 
L 
K 


M 

Q 

N 
L 


67 


'  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


figure  

file 

'   fill 

•   final 

:  finally 

financial- _ 

find 

;  fine 

finish 

fire 

1  firm   

first 

five 

fix 

''  flag 

I;  flax 

}( fleece 

i(  fleet 

jiflew 

ti  flexible  _  _ 
I  flight  ____ 

fioor 

Hour 

I  flourish  __ 

j  flower 

I  fly  

; folks  

follow 

f  on<l 

jfood 

[foot 

jfor 

(fore 

j  foreign 

iloreigner  . 
(forenoon  _ 

Iforest 

i  Forfeit 

urget 

I  form 

'fortress  __ 

I  ortiuie  __ 

'forty  .__ 

'•rvvard  ._ 

might  

ouiid 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


j  Grade  in  which 
I  words  appears 
in  Kansas  City 
I  list 


O 

M 
J 

Q 
ir 

I 

J 

K 

J 

Q 

K 
II 
M 


L 

T 
M 


I 
II 

U: 

R 


() 
Q 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list      in  Duluth  list 

I 


4B 
2B 
2A 

(iP. 
51J 
6B 

nw 

215 
3A 
8B 

(5r. 

2A 
2A 
.2A 
2A 
3A 
6A 

8i; 

SB 

5A-7B 

2A 

;JB 

()A 

2A 

2A 

7B 

4  A 

3B 

2  A 

:5i; 

lA 

:;a 
(ir, 

SA 
()A 
5B 
8B 

:jb 

'.\]\ 
7i; 
:{A 

'1B-5B 


fil*. 


68 


""  Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


fountain  _. 

four 

fourth 

fox 

fracture  _. 

frajj-ile 

fragrance 
fragrant  _  _ 
franchise- 

fraud 

free 

freedom  _  _ 

freeze 

freight 

Friday 

'''  friend  _  _ 

frigid  

frog 

from 

front 

frontier  __ 

frost  

frugal 

fruit 

fuel 

fugitive     _ 
fulfill  _ 

full 

fumigate  _ 
furnace  __ 
furniture  _ 
further 
future 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


K 
() 


J 

N 


4 

4 

6 

I        (3 


Grade  in  which' 
word  appears  i 
in  Duluth  list  ! 


4B 
lA 
BB 
lA 
7B 
7B 
5A 
5B 
8A 
8A 
8B 
5B 
2B 
6B 
2A 
3A-5B 

(iA 
3B 
2B 
4A 
7  A 
2B 
7B 
3A 
4B 
6B 
8B 
3B 
8A 
5B 
4B 
5A 
5A 


69 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


gait 

'  gallery 

'  gallon 

game 

•  garage  

'  garbage  

garden  

;  garnish 

gasoline 

gather 

; gauge 

1  gave   

igayety 

:  gear  

'  general 

'generous  __ 

I' genius 

■gentleman  _ 

■  genuine 

1  gesture 

iget 

getting 

I  giant 

I  gigantic  .  _  _ 

I  gingham 

I  giraffes 

;girl 

'give 

!glad     

glass 

j  gleeful  -. 

igloves 

|gnaw  ■ 

;?o 

>?oal  

!?oe8  

l?oing 

ijold 

'  lijone 

j?ood 

forgeous  __ 

Irot 

{government 
{overnor  __ 

Irrade 

frradual 


Column  of 

Grade  in  which 

Ayres  list 

word  appears 

Grade  in  which 

Grade  in  which 

in  which  word 

in  Kansas  City 

word  appears 

word  appears 

appears 

list 

in  Pryor  list 

in  Duluth  list 

6B 

7B 

4 

4B 

J 

2 

2 

3B 

5 

8B 

3 

4A 

3 

2 

2A 
8B 

4 

4A 

4 

4B 
8B 

I 

2 

3 

3B 
6A 
SB 

R 

4 

6 

5B 
5B 
6B 

Q 

5 

5 

5B 

6 

5A 
8B 

H 

1 

2 

lA 

0 

3 

2 

3A 
4B 
5A 

4 

4A 

5 

5B 

J 

1 

2 

lA 

I 

1 

2 

3B 

J 

2 

3 

2B 

K 

3 

5 

3A 

8B 

3 

4B 

3 

4B-3A 

B 

2 

lA 

7  M 

M 

2 

2 

1  n 
2A 

2 

2 

2A 

J 

2 

3B 

L 

2 

2 

2B 

E 

2 

2A 

7A 

I 

2 

2 

3B 

S 

6 

5 

6B 

5 

5B 

2 

3 

3B 
7B 

70 
Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  whicl 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


gradually 

grain  

^  grammar 

grand 

grant  

gratitude  . 

grease 

great  

green  

grief 

grievance 

grocer  

groceries  _ 
grocery  _. 

ground 

growth 

guard  

guardian  . 

■^  guess 

guessed  _. 

guest 

guide 

guilt 

guitar 

gun 


M 


T 
P 


5A 

8A 

5B-6A 

8A 

4B 

5A 

4A 

4A 

2A 

5B 

6A 

3A 

GB 

5B 

2A 

5B 

4A 

7B 

3B-4A 

6B 

5A 

4A 

5  A 

7A 

2A 


71 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


habit 

had 

i  hail -- 

I  hair 

1  ^half 

I  hand  

I  handiwork. _ 
handkerchief 

i  happen  

happy 

hard 

.  harness  

I  harbor  

I  has 

hasten 

|ihat 

li  hatred 

!i  haul 

ii  have 

[  ^having- 

' hazard  

he 

ihead   

heal 

ihealth 

I"*  hear 

1 ^  heard 

I  heart 

heel 

height 

iheir 

I  heirloom 

Iheld 

Ihelp 

[hen 

.her 

here 

'tieresy 

[iieroine  

iieroism 

iierrinff 

jierself 

(lesitate 

(lesitatiou   __ 

jiide 

'tiding- 


G 


M 

J 
J 


H 


G 


G 


E 
K 


N 
N 
M 

V 


L 

J 

TT 
J 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


4A 

lA 

6B 

2A 

3A 

215 

8H 

5H 

4A 

4B 

2B 

4B 

5A 

lA 

6B 

lA 

6A 

5B 

lA 

3B 

7B 

lA 

2A 

4B 

4A 

2A-3A 

3A-4A 

}A 

■\\\ 

5B613 

7  A 

in 

2B 

8B 

lA 

lA 

1A-2A 

Sli 

6A 

7B 

4B 

4B 

(IB 

r)A 

2A 

3A 


72 
Indicates   that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


high 

him 

himself  __ 
hindrance 

his 

historian  _ 

history 

^hoarse  __ 

hold 

hole 

holiday  __ 
homage  __ 

home 

honest 

honor 

hope 

hoped 

hoping  _- 
hoi)i)ed  __ 
hopping  __ 
horizon  __ 

horrid 

horse 

hot 

hour 

house  

how 

however__ 

huge 

human 

humane  _. 
humorous 
hundred _ - 
hungry  _. 
hurricane. 

hurt 

husband  _ . 
hygiene  _. 
hyphen   _. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

L 
F 

N 

H 

N 


M 


H 

R 
J 


K 
G 
K 
H 
H 
L 


K 
P 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

3 
1 

2 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

2 
2 
2 


Grade  in  whicll 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list ! 


73 


"*  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


I 

ice 

icicle  -  -  -    -  - 

idle 

lif.— ' 

1  ijrnoraut 

'  illegal 

illiterate 

I  illoffical 

illustrate 

,  imaginary  _  _ 

I  imagine 

limitation  _. 
iiimmediate  _ 

[immense 

'immigrate 

Ijmpatient 

}|imperative . . . 

!|impetus . 

[importance  _. 

II  mportant 

iimpossible  . . 

mpression 

'  raprison 

i  mprovement. 

Impure . 

|n 

Incessant  

Delude 

'ncome 

increase  

incredible  __. 

Indeed 

iHlelible 

inleiieudence 

iidiaii 

(tidiguant 

iodividual  __. 
'  idnrst'  ^, 

I'lllCC 

I'liistry 

if'<Ti()r__ 
,iHueii/,a 

iiforin 

!it"oniiation_. 

itniigcniont. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


n 


II 


li 


X 


p 
Q 

T 

Q 

S 

1) 

Q 
M 
R 


4 
5 

7 

.  6 
4 
6 

6 

8 

2 

8 

8 

7 

4 

5 

5 
'2 

4 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

lA 
2B 
oA 
oH 
lA 
UA 

7  A 

8  A 
7  A 
7M 
7A 
oH 
t)A 
81} 
6H 
tJA 
5A 
6A 
8A 
8A 
5  A 
6B 
HA 
t)B 
6A 
6A 
lA 
6A 
6B 
6B  . 
HA 
7A 
4B 
8B 

5  A 
:{A 
nA 
711 
SA 
SB 
r)A 
(>B 
SA 
lA 

(ii; 

SA 


74 
Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appear 


Grade  in  which  I 

'  word  appears  Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
in  Kansas  City  word  appears  |  word  appears 
I  list  I    '"  Pryor  list    i   in  Duluth  list  , 


initial 

R 

J 

N 

0 

0 
R 

F 

S 
T 

C 

U 
C 

I 

N 

5 
5 

2 

5 

6 
5 
5 
5 

6 

5 
6 
5 
2 
4 

4 

6 

2 
6 

5 
3 

4 
5 

3 

5 

7 

2 

7 
7 
3 

2 
3 

7 

2 

3 

4 

injure 

innocence  

incjuire 

iu<iuisitive 

insecure . 

inside 

insolence 

inspect 

install 

instantaneous 

■^instead 

instill 

insure 

iuteffer 

integrity 

intelligence __^_ 

intend 

interest 

interested 

interior 

internal 

interrupt 

inter urban 

intimate 

into 

intricate 

invalid 

investigate. 

invitation 

f 

iron 

irrigate 

f 

irritate 

is 

1 

island. 

isolation 

issue 

isthmus 

f 

it 

1 

italicize 

its 

7 

'J 

itself 

ivory .,,^^-  =, 

4 

'l 

76 


Indicates    that   word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


jail 

janitor  _  _ 
January  _ 
jewelry  _. 

join 

journey. _ 

jiidfje 

judffment 
Jiily_.__ 
junction. 

June 

jury 

''just 

justice  _ 
juvenile  _ 


O 


N 


0 

z 

K 


H 

Q 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


3B 

5B 

3B 

7B 

5B 

5A 

5B 

6B-8B 

3B 

GB 

3B 

Sli 

•2B 

7A 

sr, 


76 


■^  Iu<lioate8  that  word  appears 

in  list  of  One  IIundre( 

1  Demons.! 

Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  whicl 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

Jrade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

Grade  in  whir 

word  appear! 
in  Duluth  lisl 

1 

keep 

K 

G 
J 

() 

L 
P 

2 
B 

4 
2 

B 

2 
2 

5 
5 
B 
2 
5 
4 
5 
B 
4 
5 

2                    2A      ! 

4                    BA      j 

(5A      ! 

4B    ; 

2A       ': 
B                 2B      ; 

2          2B   ; 

B            BA    ; 

2A    ; 

2A      j 
7A      ,1 
8B      \ 

B                   4A  ■    I 
i 

2                     3B-5B  ' 

2                    2A      1 

7B      1 

4B      1 

B          4B    ; 

B                    3A      ' 
7                   7B      ; 
5A 

kept 

kerosene 

kettle , 

key 

kill 

kind 

kitchen 

kite 

kitten__. 

kuapsack     _     ^ 

knead 

knee 

kneel 

^  knew 

knife 

knig-ht 

knit 

knot    

^  know 

knowledge 

known 

knuckle 

7A 

77 
^  Imlicates  that  word^p pears  iu  list  of  One  Iluu.lred  Demons 

Column  of       Grade  in  which 


labor  ..1 
ladies  __ 

lady 

^laid  _ 

lake 

land 

language 
large  __. 

last 

late 

later  ^_. 
laudable, 
laughter, 
lauuch  _. 
launder  , 
lavender 

law 

lawyer  _. 

lay 

lead  

leaf 

league  __ 

learn   

lease   

least  

leather  __ 

leave 

led 

ledge 

left 

legal 

legislate - 
leisure  __ 
length  __ 
dentil 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


J 

E 
(I 


n 
II 

L 


N 

N 

L 
II 
Q 


L 

r, 
I 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

4 

8 


() 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

:{A 

4  A 
:JA 
o|} 
315 
•21J 
4A 
3B 
2A 
2B 
515 
SB 
4A 
5A 
.SB 
GA 
2B 
oB 
•2  A 
415 

2  A 
7  A 
8A 
Sli 
4A 
4A 

3  A 
:{]'. 
()A 
:iB 

5  A 
SA 
SB 
5  A 
(iA 
:n5 
2  A 
21! 

:iB 
:{!! 
4A 
7A 
SB 

r.B 
r)B 

4A 


78 


ludicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Grade  in  which 

Grade  in  which 

Grade  in  whic 

Ayres  list 

word  appears 

word  appears 

word  appears 

in  which  word 

in  Kansas  City 

in  Pryor  list 

in  Duluth  list 

appears 

list             1 

license 

7 

8B 

lieutenant 

6 

6A 

life 

J 

K 

3                   4 
2                   4 

3A 
3A 

light    _._      

like 

F 

1                    3 

lA 

limb 

3 

4H 

limit 

6 

OA 

line 

J 

4 
4           j        4 

3A 
413 

linen    .      

liquid 

6           1 

5B 

list                 . 

L 

4B 

listen 

E 

G 

8                    3 
2                    3 

3B 
<JA 
2B 
2B 
4B 

literature 

little 

live 

3 

loaf 

local 

S 

6 

6A 
5B 

location 

lodging 

• 

8B 

logical  

8A 

loiter 

6 

8B 
GA 

lonely 

long- 

H 

2 

2B       ' 

look 

F 

1 

3 

2B 

loose 

R 

5 
5 

5 
3 

5B      ; 
5B 

^  lose ._' 

loss - 

P 

5 

4B       1 

lost 

J 
H 

2 

2 
3 

2B       ! 
lA       ^ 

lot    

love 

II 

2 

3 

2B       1 

low 

H 

3 

2B 

loyal 

5 

" 

5A 

lunch .    

2 

2A       1 

luxurious 

' 

SA 

lying __-    _- 

5 

4 

bB 

79 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


machine 

machinery  _  _ 

madam 

made 

magazine 

magic 

mail 

maintain 

majority  — 

make 

**  making 

man 

manage 

management 

manila 

manner 

mansion 

mantel 

manual   

manufacture 
manuscript  _ 

*^many 

maple 

March 

margin 

marine 

marmalade ... 

marry 

marriage 

martyr 

mastered 

material 

matinee 

matter 

mature 

May 

may 

I  maybe 

mayor  

,  me !;_ 

I  meadow 

[meager  

I  mean 

1   meant 

I  measles 

!  measure   


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

words  appears  ^'"^'^^  '"  '"'^''''^  ^"^"^^  *"  «hi<^h 

in  Kansas  City    ^^^d  appears     word  appears 

list  '"  Pryor  list      in  Duluth  list 


R 

() 
J 


K 

U 
G 

D 


R 


U 

N 

J 

F 

K 

P 

A 


N 
U 

Q 


3 


f)!! 


6A 

5B 

2B 

6A 

6B 

5 

3A 

8H 

8 

7A 

2 

lA 

2 

5  A 

4 

lA 

4 

4A 

7H 

6A 

t) 

5A 

6A 

8B 

4A 

7B 

6A 

3 

2A-4B 

4B 

4 

8A 

5A 

8B 

7A 

4B 

8B 

.  8B 

8B 

6 

5A 

8B 

4 

\.\ 

GA 

8B 

4 

2B 

5 

3A 

4 

715 

2 

21} 

\.\ 

7A 
415 


80 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Ck)lumn  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


meat  _. 

mechanic 

mechanism 

medicine 

meditate 

meet 

melody    

meml)cr 
memory 

men 

mend ._ . 

mention 

menu ^- . 

mere    

merely 

meridians  ._ 

merit 

message 

metal 

method 

might - 

mile 

militia - 

milk  _ 

mind -- 

mine 

mineral 

mining 

Minnesota  _- 
minstrel  _    -  _ 

^minute 

mirth 

mischief 

mischievous 

misery 

mislead 

Miss 

miss 

misspell 

mistaken 

moccasin 

model 

modern 

moisture  __ 

molasses 

molest 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


M 

II 

U 


M 
K 


T 


.AI 

I 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

3^^ 


Grade  in  whicl! 
word  appears  | 
in  Duluth  list  j 


3B 

6B 

615 

51} 

5  A 

3H 

7B 

4A 

6B 

lA 

3H 

7A 

6B 

7A 

5A 

7B 

5A 

4B 

5B 

5A 

3A 

3A 

7B 

2A 

4B 

3A 

5B 

5B 

5A 

7B 

4B-6B 

6A 

4A 

5A 

815 

6B 

2A 

3B 

5B 

5B 

8B 

SB 

4A 

6A 

5A 

6B 


^<1 


Iiwlic-Mtes  that  w 


ord  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons 


j  Monday  _  _ 

money  — 

i  monogram 

I  month •_ 

I  monument 

,  moon 

'  more 

morning---. 

mortar 

mortgatre  _. 
mosquito  _. 

'  most 

I  mother 

I  motion 

motor 

tnountaiu_  _ 

iinouru 

linouse 

I'liove 

'novinff  

iMr 

.Mrs 

"much 

iiiucilatje  ._ 
;iiultii)ly__  . 
iiiultitude  _ 
liiunicipal  _ 

iiuseum 

Musician  __ 

linist 

nutilate 

;»y 

jnystery 

lyth 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

T 
M 

M 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list    |  in  Duluth  list 


3B 
4A 
7A 
2A 
6H 


•2 

2A 

J 

o 

2 

2A 

J. 

3 

3 

8  A 
7A 

(5 

( 

(iA 

J 

4 

8  A 

(4 

w 

2 

2H 

8 

4 

8 

4  A 

4 

5H 

:m 

8 

4 

4  A 
6B 

2 

2A 

K 

2 

3 

3A 

(i 

6B 

I 

3B 

p 

3B 

H 

2 

3 

3A-2B 
(JA 

4 

4A 

8B 

SA 

4 

H 

oB 

0 

:-)B 

'^ 

2 

:} 

2B 

7  1  • 

E 

1 
4 

•J 

1   1  > 

2A 
7A 
r)A 

82 


Indicates    that   word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


name 

narrate 

narrow 

nation 

national 

naughty 

navy 

near 

nearly 

necessary  

need    

needle 

neglect  

neighbor 

neighborhood 

neither 

nephew  

neutral 

never  

new 

news 

newspaper 

next 

nice 

nickel 

night 

nimble 

nine 

ninetieth 

no   

nobility 

noble 

noise 

noiseless 

noisely 

none 

noon 

nor 

north 

nose 

not 

nothing 

notice 

noticeable 

notoriety 

nourish 


() 
J 
]' 
U 

N 


K 


J 

I 

L 

P 

L 

I 


D 


O 
J 

N 
I 

E 
L 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

1 

4 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

5 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


83 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Ilundre.l  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


November N 

now D 

nuisance 

number N 

nursery 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

5 

3 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


lA 
GA 
3  A 
5B 


84 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons.; 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

n  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
v\  ord  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  whi 
word  appear 
in  Duluth  lii^ 


oasis 

6A 

oath 

8A 

obedient 

(5 

6  A 

obey 

4 

8 

4  A 

object 

\l 

f) 

5B   • 

objeetiou 

<>. 

7 

7B 

oblige 

P 

5 

(J 

5  A 

ol)liged   

5 

tiB 

obstacle 

SB 

obtain 

P 

() 

7 
() 

7B 

(ilJ 

occasion 

occupation 

(JB 

occupy 

U 

5 

7  A 

occurred 

(3 

SB 

o'clock 

P 

4 

8 

4A 

ocean 

8 

5 

4A  . 

October 

X 

8 

3B 

odor 

F 

5 

1 

5B 
lA 

of 

off      ___ 

M 

N 

8 

2 

7 

•2A 
4A 

offer 

office   

M 

7 

(> 

5B 

official 

T 

s 

E 

8 

S 
8 
8 

.  7B 
8A 
8B 

■^  often   .... 

old 

omelet 

6A 

omit 1 

M 

(! 

4A 

on 

B 

2 

2B 

^  once 

L 

2 

8 

4A-2A 

one 

II 
I\ 

1 
2 

2 

215 
2  A 

only 

open 

K 

2 

8 

8A 

()l)eninji' 

8B 
6A 

operate 

opiniou 

S 

6 

5 

5B 

opportunity 

(5 

7 

7B 

opposite 

(5 

7 

OB 

or 

I 

1 

lA      i 

orange 

3 

3 

3A      ' 

orchard 

4 

4 

4B 

orchestra 

L 

4 

*    6 

7A 
4B 
7A 

order 

organ 

organdie 

8B     i 

organization 

W 

5 

8A 

organize 

T 

5 

7B 

Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


origin 

original  ^ 
ornament 
orphan  _  _ . 

other  

ought 

our 

ourselves 

out 

outside   _. 

over 

own    

oyster 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in   Kansas  City 

list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

6A 

(i 

GA 
7H 

0 

5  A 

II 

3 

8 

2H 

T 

8 

8 

3A 

J 

2 

2 

2H 

0 

5 

4  A 

F 

2 

2 

2B 

J 

4 

8B 

(4 

2 

8 

2H 

L 

2 

2 

2A 

0 

()|{ 

.S() 


Tiidic.ites  that  word  appears  iu  the  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons 


pacify 

packag^e 

pat»e 

l)a<>eant    

paid : 

pain 

pair ^. 

palate 

pane j 

panic  

paper j 

parade  

l)arallel 

parasol ', 

parcel 

parent '         |s; 

park 

parliament 

parrot 

parsley 

part  _______ J 

particular y 

partner 

party K 

pass j{^ 

passed 

passenger 

past ]\{ 

pasture ._^ 

paternal i 

patient 

patriotism  __] 

pauper 

paws 

pay :___ J 

peace  __. 

peaceable ' 

pear 

peat 

peculiar 

peddler i 

pedestal 

l>eel 

pencil 

pendulum  , 

peninsula  


Column  of 

Ay  res  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  which 

words  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

T 

4 

M 

4 

N 

2 

Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears  i 
in  Pryor  list    ,  in  Duluth  list    ' 


7A 
4J5 
811 

si; 

41} 

4i; 

815 
GA 

4r, 

5  A 
•2A 
8  A 
(5  A 
8  A 
4B 
4A 
81; 
715 
4A 
HI) 

8j; 

oA 
5A 
8A 
8A 
4]} 

or, 

415 
4B 
TP, 
(5B 
8A 
815 
415 
815 
4A 
715 
815 
7B 
5A 
7A 
7A 
4B 
2A 
()]} 
513 


<S7 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


j  pennant 

peojile 

[  perceive 

perfect 

'  perforin 

1  perhaps  

I  perilous 

I  perio<l 

';  permanent . 
!  persevere __ 

,  person 

;  personal 

!  ]jersi)ire 

'  pesuade  

'  petition 

petroleum  _ 
I  photograph 

I  physical 

I  physician   _ 

I  i»iano 

'  picture  

■  jncturesque 

;pie 

;  "^  piece 

Ipig 

jjiig-eon 

!  pioneer 

jjiitcher 

jpiteous 

pivot 

iplace 

Iplacid 

Iplaffue 

jplaid 

plain 

;i>lan 

h)lane 

!)lant 


lateau 


»lay 

)leasant. 
jlease .  _ . 
)luml»cr, 
•ocket  .. 
loeni  __; 
>oetic__. 


Column  of 
Ayres  list 


L 


() 

Q 
0 


^l 


N 
I 

() 


Grade  in  which 


list 


trade  in  which 

Grade  in  whicl 

word  appears 

word  appears 

in  Pryor 

list 

in  Duluth  list 

5  A 

3 

•2A 
7A 

( 

MI 

3 

4  A 
715 

-  4 

oA 
oA 

SA 

5 

4  A 

7 

715 
SI5 

5 

715 

si; 
si; 

SA 
SA 
SA 

4 
3 

415 
3  A 

7  !• 

3 

3 

/  1  > 

lA 

.•■!A-4A 
1  A 

4 

4i; 

(515 

si; 

lA 

•5 

1  I  > 
1  A 

() 

1  A 

lA 
:!i; 

., 

(ii; 

1  A 

3 

i.\ 

1 

:;a 

II ; 

1 

1  A 

8S 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


l»oetry 

l)oiut -_ 

poison 

l)olice 

polite 

political 

pony 

poor 

])oplar 

popular 

))()palatiou__ 

l)opnlou8 

I)ortrait 

position 

positive 

possess 

possession  .  _ 

possible 

post 

potato 

pound 

poverty 

power _- 

practical  

prairie 

precinct 

precious 

precipice  

predict 

preface   

prefer 

prefix 

prejudice 

preliminary 

prelude 

premium 

prepare 

presence  

present  

president 

press ^. 

pressure 

pretty 

prevalent  _  _ 
prevention  _ 
previous 


Column  of 

Ayres   list 

in  which  word 

appears 


I. 

o 

T 
K 

n 
o 

Q 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


R 


X 


R 

5 

Q 

3 

Q 

4 

5 

M 

2 

H 

S 

5 

6 

J 

3 

4 
4 

K 

3 

L 

6 

W 

6 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5B 

3A 

4A 

4A 

3A 

7B 

2A 

3A 

6B 

f>B 

5B 

7B 

SB 

6B 

SB 

5B 

6B 

5B 

3B 

4B 

3A 

7B 

5A 

6A 

5A 

SB 

5B 

6B 

7A 

6A 

4A 

SB 

7B 

SA 

7A 

SB 

6A 

7A 

4A 

6B 

4A 

5B 

2  A 

6A 

5A 

7A 


89 


Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of  Grade  in  which  i 

Ayres  list  word  appears    Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 

in  which  word  in  Kansas  City    word  appears      word  appears 
appear  list  '"  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  list 


G.\ 

K 

5 

3A 

Q 

3 

GB 
7Ii 

415 

4 

4r. 

V 

5 

i\ 

GA 

Y 

5 

G 

GA 

J 

4K 

P 

5 

G 

5A 

Q 

4 

6 

GIJ 

6 

7 

7JJ 

U 

5 

5IJ 

4 

5 

4A 

w 

8 

71} 
7  A 

G 

7A 
5B 

8A 

Q 

G 

GA 
GA 

7 

7A 

R 

3 

5 

4B 

Q 

7 

3 

Gli 
GA 

() 

5 

5B 

Q 

() 

GA 

7 

7A 

(J 

7A 

s.\ 

N 

3 

lA 

N 

8 

GB 

It 

G 

8 

GA 
GA 

7TI 

4 

l.\ 

() 

s 

:.r. 

1{ 

s 

GA 

Q 

7 

(;n 

8 

4 

ii; 

4 

IP. 

() 

:.  A 
SA 

3 

G 

:)A 
3  A 

7 

4  A 

90 


^  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  wh: 

word  appea 
in  Duluth  li 


purpose 
purse  __ 
pursue  _ 

push 

put 

pyramid 


R 


6A 
3A 
5B 
2A 
8B 
7B 


91 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  Oue  Hundred  Deiu 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


quantity 

quarrel  

quarry  

quart 

quartette 

question 

questionnaire 

quick 

quiet 

quite 

quotation 

quotient 


N 


() 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


ous. 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


6A 
4B 
7  A 
a  A 
Sli 
4U 
7A 
3B 
3B 
4B-3B 

si; 
r)A 


92 
Indicates  that  woivl  appears  in  list  of  One  llundreil  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


jrade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  whi< 
word  appear: 
in  Duluth  lisj 


race 

ra(iiator 

radish 

railroad 

raiment 

rain 

■^  raise 

raisin  

ran 

rapid 

rat 

rate 

rather 

ratify 

reach  

^  read 

^  ready 

real 

really 

reason  

receixjt 

receive   

recent 

reception  __ 

recipe 

recite 

recollect 

recommend 
reconcile  _. 

recover  

recruit 

red 

refer  

reference  _  _ 

referred  

refugee  

refuse 

regard  

region 

registrant  . 

regular 

regularly  _ . 

regulate 

rehearse 

reign 

relative 


M 

K 

() 

H 
P 

() 
() 

K 

J 

M 

M 

T 

N 

X 

u 

T 


Z 

M 

E 
T 
V 


() 
F 
Q 


Q 


3 


2A 
5  A 
4A 

4r> 

SIJ 

8A 

BB 

515 

2B 

5A 

lA 

5B 

4B 

SA 

3  A 

2A 

4A-6B 

4B 

4A 

4A 

(JB 

4B 

6A 

7B 

7A 

4B 

7B 

SB 

SB 

5A 

7A 

2A 

6B 

7B 

6A 

SA 

7B 

5A 

4B 

7A 

7B 

7A 

5A 

(>A 

7B 

()A 


03 


Iiidic-ate.s    tluit    word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Iluiidred  D 


emoiis. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


release  

reliable 

j    reliauce 

I    relic 

i    relief 

'   religious  __ 

I    reniaiu 

j   remarkable 

i  remedy 

I   remember  _ 

I  removal 

(  renown 

I  repair 

■  repeal 

I  replied 

I  reply  

\  report 

I'  represent __. 

[  reptile 

[  repu})lic 

i  repulse 

'  request 

I  require 

I  rescue 

j  resemblance 
1  reservoirs  _. 

j  residence 

f  resign 

i  resolve 

.respectfully 
responsible  . 

irest 

[restrain 

j  restaurant    . 

jresult 

[•etain 

(•etire 

(•eturn 

I'everence  _. 

review 

reward 

Ihubarb  

MiVthiii'^___ 

ide 

idiculous  _ 
ight 


IT 
() 

0 


P 
J 


() 


u 
u 
J 
() 

Q 
() 

M 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

(iA 

5A 
8A 
6A 
7A 
5  A 
41J 
7B 
7A 
4A 
SA 
715 
()B 
7  A 
5  A 

;iP. 

(iA 
7B 
5  A 
5A 
OA 
oA 
51 J 
51} 
7P> 
715 
5  A 
7A 
7  A 
7A 
8H 
51', 
()A 
t>A 
4  A 

IA 

SA 

SA. 

4  A 

IA 

7A 

:ii; 


u 


Iiidit-ates  that  word  ai)pears  in  the  list  of  One  Tluudred  Demon, 


Column  of       Grade  in  which 
Ayres  list        words  appears 
in  which  word  in  Kansas  City 
appears        I  list 


ring-  -  -  - 

i-iot 

rival 

rivalry  _ 
river  __ 

road 

robust  - 

rode 

rogue  -_ 

roll 

root" 

room   _  _ 

root 

rough  -  - 
round  _  _ 
route  __ 
routine 
royal  __ 

ruin 

ruinous 

rule 

ruler 

rumor  __ 

run 

running 


G 


O 


N 


C 
Q 


1 

Grade  in  which  Grade  in  whicJi 
word  appears  ;  word  appears  i 
in  Pryor  list      in  Duluth  list  | 

.  '        I  I 


2B 
8B 
51} 

sr. 

•2A 
V 
\ 


8. 
2 

2 

4. 

•d. 

4 

4A 

8A 

4A 

715 

5F> 


()A 
4A 
3  A 
()A 
lA 
3]J 


95 


*"  Indicates  thai  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


sacrifice 

safety  

**said 

sail 

sailor 

salad 

salary    

salutation  _ 
salvage  — 

same 

sand 

sanitary 

sanitation   _ 

sarcasm 

satisfy 

,  Saturday  __ 

j  saucer  

j  save  

1  saw 

(,say 

,    says 

:  scale 

1  scarcity 

i  scene 

scenery  

j scent  

•scheme 

Ischolar 

[Scholarship 

school 

'-••issors 

"Hirgfe  ___ 
^culi)ture  _ . 

licythe 

'tea 

lealinff 

!earch  

I eason  

leasons  

,ecession  __ 

lecond  . 

"'•recy 

ret 

I'cretary  __ 

Jction 

bcure  


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Q 


J 
G 
M 


U 


(4 


II 


() 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

si; 

;JA 
21} 
5A 
4A 
8  A 
:■)!; 
()A 
SA 
HA 
2A 
tiA 
()A 
7A 
(51} 
'611 
4A 
2  A 
81} 
21} 
L\ 
tJA 
(iA 
()!} 
51} 
tip, 
7  A 
41} 
SA 

2i; 

:{A 
(IA 
si; 

Si} 

:{A 
(ii: 

51} 
()!} 
S|} 
SA 

ii; 
si; 

IA 

7i; 
(;i; 
si; 


96 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  Oue  Ilimdred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


securely 

see ;_. 

seed 

seem 

'^  seems 

seen 

seize 

siezed  

select  

selective 

senate 

senator  

send 

sensation  _. 

sensible 

sent 

sentence 

sentinel 

'''  separate  _ 
September  _ 
serenade   __ 

serene 

serge  

serial 

series  

serious 

serve  

service 

session 

set 

seven  

several 

severe ^ 

sew 

shadow 

shall 

sharp   

she 

shears 

shed 

shelf 

shell 

shelter 

shield 

shine  

ship 


C 
K 
K 

Q 
u 

H 
K 


W 

O 


S 

Q 

R 

V 

K 

J 

P 


5 

5 

8 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

^  ludicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


jdgnature . 

ileuce 

ilver 

jimilar  __. 
I'lraplicity 

-iiice 

iicerely  . 
'  iii>-le 

I' 

,-l.n- 

I  nation.. 

'\    

v.e 

ate 

■tches_. 

I  . 

illfuL_. 

,  \' 

•a 

<'p 

'  iich 

sde____. 
(jtrht 

■  \v 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

4B 

2 

21? 

3 

8H 

2 

8B 

815 

K 

2 

8 

8A 

K 

2 

8 

3A 

I 

2 

2 

815 
4K 
7B 
7A 
6A 

K 

2 

2 

2B 

I 

2 

2 

8B 

'  .J 

2 

8 

2A 
7  A 

7 

7A 

M 

2 

5 

4B 

6 

4B 

6 

6A 

7 

7B 

0 

5A 

0 

6 

4B 

5 

7 

5B-6B 
GB 

P 

8 

4 

8A 

W 

5 

5 

5A 

7 

4A 

K 

4 

8A 

J 

2    . 

2 

21i 

H 

2 

215 
7A 

J 

2 

2  A 

N 

5 

4A 

2 

8B 
oA 
4A 

K  1 ' 

2 

lA 
8  A 

;{ 

8 
8 

2.\ 

1,\ 

(J 

4 

7.\ 
2A 

98 


Indicates  that  word  appears  iu  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons 


sly 

small   -- 
smile   -- 
smiling- 
smooth  _ 
smother 


snow 

snowball 

so 

soap 

social  

society  

soft 

soil 

sold 

soldier  

solemn 

solicit 

solitude 

solution 

solve   

'^some 

something'  _. 
sometimes  .. 

son 

song 

soon 

soothe 

soprano  

sorrow 

sorry  

soup 

source 

south 

souvenir 

sovereign  __ 

spacious 

sparrow 

speak  

special 

specimen  _  _ 

speech  

spell 

spend  

spent  

sphere  


Column  of 
Ayres  list 


I  Grade  in  which 


word  appears 
in  which  word  I  in  Kansas  City 
appears  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  wh  |i 
word  appeal 
in  Duluth  li 


D 
L 


H 


H 

N 

Q 
J 
I 
I 


N 


M 
Q 


K 
P 
I 


lA 

2 

3 

2  A 

2 

3A 
4A 

4 

3B 
6B 

2 

2  A 
2A 

2 

2B 

2 

2B 
8B 

7- 

8A 

7 

2B 
4A 

^ 

3 

3B 

3 

4 

4B 
6A 
8B 
8B 
6A 
4A 

2 

3 

2B 

3 

3 

4A 

3 

3 

3A 

i 

4 

3B 

5 

3B 

2 

3 

3B 

4 

4  A 

4 

5A 

3 

3A 

3 

3 

3A 

3 

3  A 
6B 

1 

3 

3B 
7B 

1    7 

(5A 

6 

(3B 

3 

4A 

3 

3 

3B 

5 

6 

,   6B 

b 

i   ()r> 

3 

:^ 

8A 
3A 

3 

(j 

3  A 
3B 

'    7 

i 

6B 

»[l 


99 


^  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


spinach 

si>irit 

splendor 

!  spoil 

i  spontaneous 

Spoonful 

spread  

spring    

•squander  ._ 

square 

tquirrel 

'itairs 

;take  

tamp 

•tand  

itandard 

'itanza 

l-tar 

i tart  

I  tate 

hatemeut  _ 

•  tatiou 

Stationary  _ 
1  Stationery  _ 
(  l.atistics  _  _ 

•  |:atue 

■  |:ay 

'oadfast  __ 

'  :idy 

eak 

I  wealthy 

(earner 

lenography 

lick 

iill 

ingy 

itch 

^le 

iiriach 

me 

>od 

']> 

jjpped 

\  )rm 

'I'y  - 

traight  __. 


K 
H 


K 
K 

Q 
o 


M 


M 

I 

M 

L 

S 

K 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


6A 

7  A 
6B 
4A 
7B 
oB 
4A 
3B 
t)A 
oB 
4A 
3B 
4B 
8A 
2B 
5A 
8B 
2A 
2A 
4B 
6A 
4B 
6A 
6A 
SB 
6B 
3B 
SB 
5B 
6B 
6A 
4B 
SA 
2A 

8  A 
«)A 
4  A 

4i; 
4i; 

Mi 
:{B 
4i; 
:{A 
:n; 

2.\ 


100 


^  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred  Demonf 


strait  

straug-e 

strang-er 

straw 

street  

strength 

stretch  

stripe 

struck 

stubborn 

studied 

studious 

study 

stupid 

subject 

substitute  _. 

suburb  

succeed  

success 

such    

sudden    

suddenly  

suffer 

sufficient    _. 

^ sugar 

suggest 

suit 

suitable 

summer 

summon 

Sunday  

sunshine 

superfluous  . 
superstition 
supervise    _. 

supper  

supplies 

supply 

support 

suppose 

xSure  

surface   

surg-eon 

surprise 

surrender  _. 
survey  


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


G 


O 


N 


N 


R 
L 
O 

N 


U 
L 

L 
T 
I 


S 
P 

Q 

N 


Q 


Grade  in  which 

words  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which  Grade  in  whichi 
word  appears  '  word  appears  I 
in  Pryor  list      in  Duluth  list  j 


101 


^  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Kansas  City- 
list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

8B   ~ 

6B 

•iA 

4A 

2A 

5B 

SB 

4A 

SB 

SB 

7  A 

7A 

6B 

SB 


102 


iBclicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of       Grade  in  which 

• 

Ayres  list 

word  appears    Grade  in  which  Grade  in  which 

n  which  word   i 

n  Kansas  City 

word  appears 

word  appears 

appear 

list 

in  Pryor  list 

in  Duluth  list 

table 

L 

2 

3 

2A 

take 

I 

1 

2 

3B 

taking 

5 

5B 

talk 

L 

3 

2A 

tall 

2A 

tapestry 

8A 

target  ^ 

5  A 

taught  

3 

4 

3  A 

tax 

N 
M 

3 

6            ! 
4 

6B 

teach  

3B 

teacher 

N 

2 

3 

3A 

""tear ! 

4 

5 

4B 

tease 

7B 

tedious 

5A 

telegram 

6A 

telegraph 

5 

5 

6B 

telephone 

5 

6 

5B 

tell 

H 

3 

2B 

SA 

temporary 

7 

7B 

ten 

D 

2 

2A 

tenant  

7B 

tenth  

K 

3A 

term 

Q 

4 

4A 

terminal 

7 

6B 

termination 

8A 

terrace 

5 

8B 

terrible 

Q 

5 

5 

5B 

terrier  

6A 

testimony 

V 

7 

7B 

textile 

7B 

than 

I 

2 

2 

3B 

thank 

I 

2 

3B 

that 

H 

•  2 

2 

lA 

the  - 

D 

2 

lA 

theater  _J 

S 

4 

2 

4B 

""  their 

Q 

2 

6 

3B-4A-6B 

them  

H 

2 

2 

2B 

theme 

7A 

themselves 

Q 

6 

3 

6B 

then 

H 

2 

2 

2B 

theory  — 

7A 

*^  there 

N 

2 

3 

3B-4A-6  B 

therefore  . 

S 
K 

6 

1        2 

7 
i        2 

6A 

these                    

3A 

''they 

K 

1         2 

1        -2 

2B-3A 

I 


103 


ludicates    that   w 


or.l  appears  in  list  of  Oue  lluudred  Deuious. 


thimble  _ 

thiug- 

thiuk  .__ 

third 

thirsty  __ 

this 

thistle 

thorough 

those  

''though, 
thought  _ 
thousand 
thread  __ 

three  

threw 

:  thrift  ___ 

\  throat 

:  ^through  . 

'  throw 

1  thumb  __. 
i  Thursday 

thus 

ticket 

,tidy 

;  time 

I  timid 

;tiny 

tire . 

j""  tired.  __. 

|to 

tobog'gan  . 

today 

together,  _ 

;old 

lomorrow 

■ongue  

['tonight  _ 

rtoo  ___■__ 

I  ook 

jop 

loss 

lotal  

puch 

purist 

)ward 

\  )wn 


Column  of      I  Grade  in  which 

Ayres  list         word  appears 

in  which  word   in  Kansas  City 

appears        |  list 


X 

p 

X 


F 


H 

F 
II 
I 
R 

K 

S 

D 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


G 

1 
3 

0 

8 
3 

O 

3 

3 

0 

3 

X 

3 

4B 

31'. 

3  A 


415 

(ii; 

4A 

3  A. 4  A 

3B-4A 

4A 

31 J 

■21J 

31} 

415 

4A 

3B-7B 

3H 

3  A 

3  A 
4A 
4B 
31i 
•215 
4A 
4A 
4A 

3B-4A 
lA 
7A 
•215 
4B-6A 
315 
4B-6A 

4  A 
3  A 
3  A 
2  A 
2  A 

2  A 
»iA 
JA 
SIJ 

3  A 
2  A 
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Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


track 

tragedy 

train    

traitor 

transfer  

transparent 

travel 

traveler 

treasure 

treasury  

tree 

tribute 

trifycle 

tried 

trip 

triumphant 

trolley 

^trouble 

truce 

true 

^ truly  

trunk 

trust 

truth   

truthful  _  _  _ 

try 

trying- 

'''  Tuesday  _ 

tunnel 

turkey  

turn 

tutor   

twig  

twilight 

two 

typhoid 

typical 

tyranny 

tvrant 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

L 

4 

4 

4B 
8B 

J 

2 

7 

4 

3B 
7A 
6B 
7B 

P 

3 

4 

4B 

5 

4 

6A 

R 

8 

6A 
6A 

I 

3 

3B 

6A      . 
7A 

8 

8 

3B 

L 

7 

4 

4B 
7A    • 
6A 

P 

8 

4 

4B 
7B 

N 

5 

4A 

0 

8 

3 

3A-5B 
2A 

M 

6 
8 

4B 
8B 
5B 

K 

1 
8 

3 

lA 
4A 

0 

2 

4 

7 

3 

3A-5B 

4B 

5A 

L 

2 

i 

8 

2A 
7B 
5A 
5A 

K 

1 

7 

2 

3B 
8B 
7A 
8B 
7B 
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^  Indicates    that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 


Ugliest 

Ugly 

umbrella 

unable 

unanimoiis 

uncle 

unconditional 

undecided 

under 

understand  __ 
unfortunate  _  _ 

uniform 

union 

unique  

unison 

^  unite 

I  United  States 

lunknown 

■;iunless 

lunselfish 

antil 

unusual  

;UP    _ 

upon 

lirban 

lisuage 

lis 

;i8e 

I  used 

isef  ul 

usual  

hsually    

!  tensil 


M 


O 


J 
M 

U 


o 

E 
K 


E 

N 


8A 

4B 

4B 

5A 

8A 

3A 

5A 

7B 

2B 

4A 

6B 

5B 

5B 

7B 

8A 

5B 

5A 

4A 

4B 

5B 

3A-5B 

5B 

lA 

3A 

7B 

7B 

2B 

3A 

5B 

3A 

5A 

4A 

Sli 
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Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

Hst 


Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 


vacation__ . 

valiant 

valid    

valise 

valley 

valor 

valuable 

value 

variety    _  _ 
various  __. 
vaudeville 
vegetable  _ 
vehicle    __ 

veil 

vein  

veneer  __ 
vengeance 
verdure  ._ 

vertical 

very 

vessel 

vestibule  _ 

vicinity 

victim 

victorious  . 

view 

vigorous  _  _ 

vinegar 

violent 

violin 

virtue 

visible  

visit 

visitor 

visual 

vivid 

vocabulary 

voice 

volume 

voluntarily 
volunteer. . 

vote 

vulgar 


T 


I 
R 


T 
P 


P 
R 


N 
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^  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  the  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


Column  of 

Ayres  list 

in  which  word 

appears 


Grade  in  which 

words  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 


Grade  in  which 'Grade  in  which 
word  appears  word  appears 
in  Pryor  list      in  Duluth  list 


wagon  

waist 

wait P 

walk L 

waltz 

wander  

want J 

war L 

ware  

warm 

warn 

was H 

wash 

waste 

wasteful 

■  watch L 

water K 

:;way H 

I'we E 

;weak 

,»vealth 

weapons 

l"  wear R 

iveariness I 

tveather i         O 

j*  Wednesday i         T 

Tweek \        K 

iveiffh K 

iveig-ht 

Velcome 

ji^elfare 

rell H 

rent I 

rere '        L 

l^est j        I 

I'harves 

l^hat I        I 

j'heat I 

rheel 

,hen J 

I  where K 

)herever 

jwhether U 

(which P 

Ihile M 

ihisjjer 


3B 
5B 
5A 

2A-3B 

<S1J 

oA    - 

8  A 

3B 

6A 

3B 

5B 

lA. 

2A 

5B 

5A 

2A 

2A 

3A 

2B 

3A 

5A 

8B 

3B-4A 

5A 

5B 

3A-4A 

3A 

6A 

5A 

5A 

6B 

2B 

lA 

lA 

3B 

5A 

lA 

3A 

3  A 

3A-2.\ 

3A-2A 

3  A 
3A-4B-5B 
3A-2B-r)A 

2  A 

3A 
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^  Indicates  that  word  appears 

in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 

Column  of 

Ayres   list 

in  which  word 

appears 

Grade  in  which 

word  appears 

in  Kansas  City 

list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Pryor  list 

Grade  in  which 
word  appears 
in  Duluth  list 

whistle 

3 

4A 

white 

I 

2 

2 

2A 

who 

M 

2 

2 

lA 

^  whole   

0 

3 

3 

3B-5B 

wholesale   

6B 

wholesome 

5 

7B 

wholly 

5A-7A   1 

whom 

Q 

2 

6B       ] 

whose 

Q 

4 

3 

4B-6B 

why 

J 

3 

2B 

wife 

K 

3 

6 

6A 

will 

E 

1 

2 

lA 

wind 

J 

2 

2B 

window 

4A 

winter 

I 

2 

3 

3B 

wire 

M 

6 

4A 

wisdom 

8B 

wise 

4B 

wish 

L 

2 

3 

2A 

with 

J 

2 

3 

2A 

within ; 

L 

5 

4B 

without 

K 

3 

3 

3A 

witness 

S 

8 

(>A 

woman 

N 
Q 

2 
3 

3 

4 

4A 

'^  women 

4A 

won 

3 

4 

4A 

wonder 

N 
Q 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4B 

wonderful 

4A 

won  t 

3 

5B 

wooden 

4B 

woolen 

5 

5B 

word 

J 

4 

2A 

work 

J 

2 

3 

3A 

world 

L 

3 

4 

3B 

worship 

•7 

7A 

worst 

5A 

worth  _ 

0 
K 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3A 

^  would 

4B-2B 

wreck 

R 

4 

6A 

wrestle 

5 

5B 

wrinkle 

5 
4 

6B 

wrist 

5B 

X           -J. 

write 

N 

2 

2 

3B 

^writing 

4 

2 

5B 

written 

Q 

4 

3 

6B 

wrong 

3 

4 

3A 

^  wrote 

N 

2 

2 

2A-4A 
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Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons. 


yard 

year 

yellow  __ 

yes 

yesterday 

yet 

yield 

you 

young. __ 
your 


Column  of 

Grade  in  which 

Ayres  list 

word  appears 

Grade  in  which 

Grade  in  which 

in  which  word 

in  Kansas  City 

word  appears 

word  appears 

appears 

list 

m  Pryor  list 

in  Duluth  list 

H 

2 

3 

2B 

H 

3 

3B 

2 

3 

2A 

H 

2 

2 

lA 

N 

3 

3 

3A 

I 

2 

3 

3B 

6 

7 

6A 

E 

1 

2 

lA 

N 

2 

2 

2A 

F 

2 

•2 

lA 

\ 
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*"  Indicates  that  word  appears  in  list  of  One  Hundred  Demons,  j 

Column  of       Grade  in  which                                                          i 

Ayres  list         word  appears    Grade  in  which  Grade  in  whij 

in  which  word   in  Kansas  City    word  appears      word  appear. 

appear         i            list                 in  Pryor  list       in  Duluth  lis} 

zenith 

zinc 

4  ■ 

5A       1 

4A      ; 

1 

i 

■ 

Ill 


STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

lUO  perceut  accuracy  ou  the  given  gra'le  list. 

No  pupil  should  be  promotei  in  Spellinor  who  in  his  composition 
work  habitually  falls  below  75  percent  efficiency  in  spelling  the  words 
of  his  own  and  previous  grade  lists. 
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PENMANSHIP 


! 


PENMANSHIP. 


AIMS. 


To  i)lace  within  the  reach  of  every  jtupil  the  mastery  of  an  easy, 
rapid,  legible  style  of  hand  writing-. 

i 

\         To  cultivate  habits  of  couceutratioii,  together  with  accuracy  ami 
Jioneatness  in  all  written  work. 


BRIEF  SURVEY  THROUGHOUT  THE  GRADES. 

iGRADE  I.  Beginning  drills  at  blackboard  to  establisli  lartic.  free 

movements. 

Seat  drills  to  secure  correct    position  of    l)ody,  arms, 
pencil  and  paper. 

Development    of    letter    forms    by    combined    use  of 
blackboard  and  seat  work. 

iorRADE  II.        Brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  First  Grade. 

:  Perfecting-  of  position   by  having  nails    of    ihir.l   and 

fourth    Ung-er    glide    on   paper,   and   arm  sli(h'  on  tlic 

desk. 

Scope  of  work  extended  to  include  cajiilals,  as  ucll  as 

small  letters. 

liiliADE  III.      Introiluction  of  pen  and  ink. 

j  Establisliment  of  chief  details   of   correct    position   of 

'  penholder. 

;  Thumb  back  of  first  tiiiger. 

Hand  off  side. 
Liberal  use  of  movement  drills  to  gain  control  of  the 
,  muscles  of  the  arm. 


iUADEIV.       Continuation    of    movement    drills    to  gain    free,  easy 
action  of  arm  on  muscle  [lad  in  front  of  elbow. 
Practice  on  letter  forms  of  smaller  size. 

'i(A]>E  V,        Intensive  drill  on  easier  capitals  ami  minitimin  Icllcrs. 

'  Attempt  to  gain   degree    of    proficiency  in   speed  and 

,  quality  of  form. 

Attention  of  pupils  more  carefully  directed  to  essen- 
tials of  size,  slant,  and  spacing. 
Practice  in  sentence  writing  stressed. 

'liADE  VI.      Drill  on  extended  and   looj)  letters,  together   with   re- 
mainder of  the  cajjitals. 
Efforts  directed   to  establish    more  crilieal  all  il  iide  «it 

I  ])iil)ils  towards  written  work. 


2 

I 

GRADE  VII.     Entire  alphabet  covered  iu  this  tirade,  Avith  difterenlj 

exercises  aud  seuteuces.  i 

More  efficieut  skill  developed  through   hetteriiient  oij 

muscular  control,  aud  clearer  percei)ts  of  correct  let-j 

ter  forms  iu  their  various  relatious.  j 

GRADE  VIII.  Practical  requirements  furthered  hy  drills  on — 

(1)  Signatures.  j 

(2)  Paragraph  writing.  { 
(8)  Commercial  forms.  j 

The  more  technical  details  of  writing  worked  upou  t^j 
euahle  pupils  to  write  easily,  legibly  and  for  extendecj 
l)eriods  of  time  without  fatigue.  • 


GENERAL  DIRECTION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  PRINCIPLES.  ^ 

Teachers  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  successful 
instruction  iu  penmanship  involves  not  only  the  formation  of  righi; 
habits  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  also  the  inhil)ition  of  wrong  ones! 
To  this  end,  Avhatever  work  is  placed  before  pupils  for  imitatioii 
should  be  carefully  and  accurately  done.  The  presence  of  erroo 
should  be  detected  as  early  as  possible,  lest  practice  serve  only  t<! 
confirm  pupils  in  incorrect  efforts.  , 

ENTHUSIASM. 

A  vital  factor  is  an  enthusiastic  presentation  of  the  subject,  foi 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  good  penmanship  must  exist  if  the  propei' 
response  is  to  be  awakened.  ! 

POSTURE.  ^  ' 

Correct  posture  is  one  of  the  indispensible  requisites  to  goo( 
writing,  both  because  free  movement  is  dependent  upon  it,  and  be, 
cause  of  its  important  ])earing  on  health.  ! 

POSITION  OF  ARMS. 

In  the  third  and  subsequent  grades,  both  arms  should  be  on  th(; 
desk,  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  projecting  over  edge.  Au} 
weight  of  the  body  should  be  su])ported  by  the  left  arm.  i 

POSITION  OF  PAPER. 

The  paper  should  be  tilted  at  an  angle  of  about  80  degrees  to  th(^ 
front  edge  of  the  desk,  and  should  be  placed  directly  iu  the  frout  o, 
pupil.  ■  ■  - 

POSITION  OF  PENHOLDER. 

Correct  position  of  the  penholder  in  the  hand  should  be  insisted 
upon.  The  chief  points  to  be  stressed  are  that  the  penholder  shoul( 
pass  the  hand  at  the  knuckle  joint;  that  the  end  of  the  thumb  b(i 
placed  against  penholder,  back  of  the  first  finger;  aud  that  ueithei 
the  wrist  nor  side  of  the  hand  should  touch  the  paper. 


FUNCTION  OF  LEFT  HAND. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  paper  by  the  left  haud  should  re- 
ceive careful  attentiou.  lu  writing,  the  most  advantageous  i)osition 
of  the  right  hand  is  directly  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  function  of 
the  left  hand  should  be  to  shift  the  paper  so  as  to  proiit  as  mucli  as 
possible  from  such  position.  It  is  important,  also,  that  the  paper  be 
l)ushed  up  as  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  approached,  in  order  that  the 
liglit  the  right  arm  be  not  crowded  off  the  desk. 

LETTER  FORMS  VARY  IN  DEGREE  OF  DIFFICULTY  OF 
EXECUTION. 

A  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  letter  forms  are  not  made 
with  equal  facility.  To  write  with  a  uniform  degree  of  excellence 
more  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  more  difficult 
characters,  the  speed  being  accelerated  in  the  execution  of  the  sini- 
jiler  letters.  While  this  is  a  detail  more  or  less  technical,  it  offers  an 
explanation  of  the  inequality  often  characterizing  the  written  i)roduct 
of  grade  i^upils. 

The  following  rules  are  quoted  from  Principles  of  Method  in 
Teaching  Writing  as  Derived  from  Scientific  Investigation,  Freeman: 
The  Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  tlie  Stu<ly  of 
Education: 

The  writer  should  face  the  desk  squarely: 

IJoth  forearms  should  rest  on  the  desk  for  approximately  three 
<jiiarters  of  their  length. 

The  paper  should  be  directly  in  front  of  the  writer. 

The  paper  should  be  tilted  to  the  left  (or  to  the  riglit  in  the  case 

of  the  left-handed  writer)    until  the  lower  edge  makes  an   aiigU'  of 

about  80  degrees  with  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  the  writing  shoiiM 

I  slope  to  the  right  from  the  vertical  l)y  the  same  amount  (to  the  left 

in  the  case  of  tlie  left-handed  writer). 

The  forearm  should  form  a  right  angle  with  the  baseline  of  the 
letters. 

The  writing  movement  should  be  a  combination  of  the  iiiovc- 
nient  of  the  arm  and  the  fingers.  The  anu  movement  is  more  prom- 
inent in  the  forward  progress  from  letter  to  letter,  and  thi'  linger 
iinovemeut  in  forming  the  individual  letters. 

!  The  writing  movement,  particularly  in  tlie  early  stages,  sliould 
.1)6  <livided  into  a  series  of  units  of  inovement,  separated  by  \ery 
[flight  pauses.  It  is  not  continuous  and  uniform  in  spee«L  The  units 
Uhouhl  correspond  to  natural  divisions  in  tbe  form  of  the  k'tters, 
Kvhich  are  usually  made  up  of  an  upward  aiul  a  downward  stroke. 

'i'lie  downward   strokes  of  the  letters  should  be  toward  llie  liody 

ir  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.     'I'liis   prodnees  a 

jflope    in    the    writing    which    is    ai)proximately    e(|ual  to  the    angle 

,hroiigh  which  the  [)aper  is  tilted  (about  thirty  degrees  from   the   ver- 

(ical).      In  right-hand   writing  this  causes  a  forward  slant  and  in  letl- 

latid  writing,  a  backhand  slant. 

If  the  child  can  readily  use  the  right  hand,  he  shouM  <lo  so.  If 
It'  has  very  strong   preference   for  (he   Icfl    hand    and    lind.«<   il    nnieh 


more  diflioiilt  to  use  the  rioflit  liaud,  he  should  he  allowed  to  use  thj 
left.  I 

The  materials  used  hy  the  primary  child  iu  writiu<>-  should  mini; 
mize  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  The  first-grade  child  should  writl 
with  a  peucil  haviug-  soft  lead  on  uuglazed  paper.  This  paper  shoulj 
also  be  used  iu  the  second  g-rade.  The  use  of  pen  and  ink  may  h' 
begun  in  the  third  grade.  ; 

p]xacting  formal  drill  should  not  be  given  before  about  Grad' 
IV.  The  greater  part  of  the  practice  throughout  the  grades  should  h| 
given  to  actual  writing  of  words.  Insistence  upon  position  or  typ; 
of  movement  should  first  become  strict  about  (xrade  IV.  During  th' 
l»riinary  gi'ades  only  the  gross  faiilts  should  be  corrected.  i 

There  should  be  specific,  directed  practice  in  writing.  1 

Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is  probably  the  best  length  of  practici 
period.  i 

The  larger  part  of  the  proctice  period  —  at  least  two  thirds  th! 
on  average — should  be  occupied  by  the  pupils  in  actual  practice.  Dii 
rections  and  discussion  should  be  made  as  concise  as  possible.  Usi 
the  time  of  the  whole  class  to  discuss  only  those  faults  which  ar, 
general. 

Standards  of  achievement  in  terms  of  definite  measures  of  fori; 
and  speed  should  be  set  before  the  pupil  and  his  own  writing  shoul'i 
be  measured  iu  the  same  terms  in  order  that  he  may  trace  his  pr( 
gress  and  relation  to  the  standard. 

The  pupil's  analysis  of  the  form  of  his  writing  should  be  direct 
ed  in  turn  to  the  specific  elements  of  excellence,  such  as  uniformity 
letter  formation,  quality  of  line  and  spacing,  and  not  simply  to  genei 
al  merit.  The  use  of  a  chart  which  represents  different  degrees  c 
merit  in  the  specific  elements  of  excellence  is  to  be  recommended.  I' 
the  case  of  the  better  writers,  it  is  sufficient  to  study  such  a  chart  an; 
to  analyze  one's  own  writing  one  element  at  a  time.  A  week  or  mori 
in  the  year  should  be  given  to  the  study  and  practice  on  each  elemen'; 
In  the  case  of  the  poor  pupil  it  it  is  advisable  to  score  the  writing  b 
an  aualytical  scale  as -directed  iu  the  "Plan  for  Testing  and  Keepiu,. 
Records"  at  the  of  this  article. 

Pui)ils  should  maintain  a  l)alance  between  attainment  in  fori 
and  speed,  so  as  not  to  develop  one  (juality  to  an  extreme  <legree  :i 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

Drill  exercises  which  require  sweeping  side-to-side  movement, 
develop  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  arm  in  carrying  the  hand  forwarj 
continuously  while  the  letters  are  being  formed. 

Counting  is  a  useful  temporary  device  to  lead  the  pupils  to  oij' 
ganize  the  movement  into  units.  The  parts  of  the  letters  which  arj: 
included  in  movements  made  during  the  successive  counts  must  bij 
determined  by  careful  experiment. 

The  copy  for  the  formal  writiug  drill  should  consist  of  letter- 
which  are  classified  on  the  following  plan,  (l)  Those  letters  shouM 
be  grouped  together  which  require  similar  movements.  They  are  ifJ 
general,  three  classes,  those  which  are  made  by  (a)  an  over-curve<j 
movement,  (b)  by  an  under-curved  movement,  or  (c)  a  mixed  movefl 
ment.     (2)  The  simpler  letters  of  the  first  two  classes  should  be  take;lj 
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first  aud  the  mixed  letters  last.  (3)  Most  of  the  practice  should 
be  upon  words,  but  these  words  should  be  composed  of  letters  which 
are  first  introduced  singly.  After  all  the  commonly  used  letters  have 
been  practiced  much  of  the  practice  may  be  upon  sentences  which 
are  taken  from  the  content  of  other  courses. 

A   simple    style  of  writing  of  medium  slant  (sixty  to  seventy  de- 
grees) and  no   flourishes  is  to  be  preferred. 


USE  OF  WRITING  SCALES. 

The  writing  scales  with  which  each  room  is  provided  are  a  valu- 
able aid  to  satisfactory  progress  in  penmanship.  Their  continued  and 
intelligent  use  will  not  only  give  pupils  a  definite  idea  of  the  standard 
which  they  are  attempting  to  reach  in  their  practice,  but  will  alst)  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  relationship  which  their  own  handwriting  bears 
to  such  a  standard. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  teachers  should  secure  a  spec- 
imen of  each  pupil's  handwriting  and  another  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
A  comparison  of  such  initial  and  final  efforts  will  center  the  child's 
attention  on  yjrogress. 


"PLAN  FOR  TESTING  AND   KEEPING  RECORDS  OF  THE   PUPILS' 
PROFICIENCY  IN  HANDWRITING." 

Taken  from  Eighteenth  Year  Book. 

The  following  directions  give  details  of  the   procedure   by  whicli 
I  this  may  be  done. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  RECORDS. 

There  should  be  an  individual  record  of  the  attainment  of  cacli 
liupil  and  a  group  record  of  the  attainment  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Every  pujiil  shouhl  have  a  record  of  his  attainment  (in  speed  and  form 
separately)  which  gives  his  standing  on  at  least  four  dates  during  the 
\ear— September,  December,  March  and  June.  If  jtracticabk',  a  re- 
■ord  can  be  made  each  month. 

Specimen  forms  for  making  these  records  grai)liically  arc  sliow  ii 
u  Figures  I  and  II.  These  forms  (without  tlie  line  tlial  indicates  the 
lorm)  may  be  printed,  or  mimeographed,  or  maile  by  each  i)upil.  It 
\  hey  are  duplicated,  the  same  form  may  be  used  for  all  the  grades,  but 
lie  line  indicating  the  norm  must  be  drawn  separately  for  the  iiidi- 
idual  grades.     The  norms  are  given  in  Mules  IT)  and  1(5. 

After  each  test,  each   i)upil  should   indicate  his  scores   by  short 

, narks  on  the  api)r<)priate  vertical  lines  on   his   record   blanks.      Tlu- 

percentage  of  pujtils  who  have  reached  or  excee<Ied  the  iioriii  lor  I  he 

fade  should  also  be  indicated  on  the  class  record  bbuiks,  the  first  iii- 

icatiug  the  percentage  of  the  children  who  reach  the  norm  in  hi»c('<I, 

I  he  second  indicating  the  percentage  who  reach  it  in  form,  an<l   the 


Record  ;n  Spe.e.d 

L-tW-^- 

Tu^yy^    _ ^.^.^ 

■     ^£PT.                          PE.C.             .         H..\%.      .,            JuH.    ■ 

no 
no 

100 
<?0 

So 

10 

G.0 
50 
40 
30 
10 

rj  0  R  M 

1 

i 

1 

FIG.  I 


third  indioatinfi"  the  percentage  who  reach  it  in  both  form  and  spee* 
The  units  for  scoring-  on  the  record  blank  for  form  correspond  t 
the  units  of  the  Ayres  Handwriting-  Scale  (llussell  Sage  Foundation)! 
If  some  other  scale  is  used,  the  units  which  it  employs  should  be  sul 
stitute<l.     The  units  of  the  speed  record  are  letters  per  minute. 

A  more  detailed  record  should  be  kept  of  the  writing  of  the  poor 
er-  pupils.  This  may  inclu<le  all  who  are  5  or  10  points  below  th 
norm.     The  blank  for  such  a  record  is  shown  in  Figure  IV.  ! 


.  UCOA/    

■'Wt^ ___ . ^\^^^ 

Sf 

PT-                     OLC.                     A1/1R.                    JuN. 

^0 

£0 
70 

to 
SO 

40 

NORM 

1 

1 

1 

, 

30 

lo 

, 

FIG.  II 


This  record  is  uot  a  ffrapb,  as  are  the  others,  but  consists  of  the 
; scores  iu  figures.  Scores  are  recorded  iu  five  characteristics  of  the 
writing:  and  in  the  combined  value  of  all.  The  pupil  should  he  drilled 
especially  in  the  element  in  M'hich  his  writing-  is  i)oor. 

Scoring  in  the  five  constituents  of  writing  may  Ije  done  by  means 
(if  an  analytical  scale,  such  as  the  Freeman  Handwriting  Chart 
(Houghton  Mifttin  Company). 


Class    RECORI  -.N  SPE.ED   -    P£f?c£NTAfciE    up  ro   norm 

Sclvnt {^ItOyL- 

'jlat/uA. -                                          ^.x^di, 

Sept.                  Dec,                  MflR.                 Ji/m 

^0 

ID 
i^O 
50 
40 
30 

10 
10 

FIG.  Ill 

I        Note— A  similar  chart  should  be  made  to  indicate  the  class  record  in 
i)rm,   and  a  third  to  indicate  the  record  in  both  form  and  speed. 


Analytical  Record  in  Form 

nMnht' 

S/uxM^ 
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Dtc, 

/VI  AR. 
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^uj: 

FIG.  IV 
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METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  TEST. 

1.  GiA'^e  the  pupils  some  preliminary  practice  iu  writing  the  words 
which  thej'  Avill  write  in  the  test  so  that  they  can  write  them  freely 
from  memory.  In  the  second  and  third  grades  use  some  suitable 
rhyme,  as: 

"The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea." 
In  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  use  the  names  of  the  numerals 
(not  the  figures),  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  practicing  up  to  thirty. 

2.  Be  provided  with  a  stoii  watch  or  a  watch  with  a  secondhand. 

3.  See  that  the  pupils  are  ready  with  pen  and  ink  (or  pencil  iu 
the  grades  in  which  pens  have  not  been  used)  and  paper. 

4.  Instruct  the  pupils  substantially  as  follows: 

"We  are  to  have  a  test  [or  game]  to  see  how  well  you  can  write. 
To  write  well  means  to  write  rapidly  and  also  to  make  it  look  well., 
We  are  going  to  write  what  we  have  been  practicing  [make  sure  the; 
pupils  know  what  this  is].  You  will  start  when  I  say  'Begin'  and 
stop  when  I  say  'Stop.'  Be  sure  to  keep  writing  all  the  time  till  Ii 
say  'Stop.'  [if  this  is  the  first  test,  give  a  trial  or  two  iu  starting  and! 
stopping  on  other  paper  than  that  which  is  prei>ared  for  the  test.] 
Remember,  write  well  and  rapidly  and  keep  on  writing  until  I  say 
'Stop.'  ; 

5.  See  that  everybody  is  ready,  start  the  watch,  or  wait  till  thel 
second  hand  is  at  zero,  and  say  'Begin.' 

6.  Keep  watch  of  the  pupils  and  start  going  again  any  that  may, 
stop.  , 

7.  Note  the  watch  carefully  and  say  'Stop'  exactly  at  the  end  oi' 
two  minutes.  j 

8.  Glance  about  and  stop  any  pupils  that  may  continue.  ! 

SCORING  THE  PAPERS.  '■ 

The  speed  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  scored  by  the  follow 
ing  procedure:  ' 

1.  Make  a  scoring  copy  by  writing  out  the  text  and  placing  abov< 
each  word  the  number  of  the  letters  in  the  text  up  to  the  end  of  tha 
word. 

2.  Note  the  last  letter  the  pupil  has  written  and  give  him  pro: 
visionally  the  corresponding  score  by  referring  to  the  scoring  copy,  i 

3.  Read  through  the  pupils'  copy  to  see  that  it  is  correctly  writ 
ten  and  add  or  deduct  any  letters  ha  has  inserted  or  left  out. 

4.  Divide  by  two  in  order  to  get  the  score  in  terms  of  letter 
per  minute. 

The  form  may  be  scored  by  following  the  directions  which  aci 
company  the  scale  which  is  used.  In  general,  some  practice  is  neede< 
before  scoring  can  be  done  accurately. 


STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

In  deciding:  what  degrees  of  excellence  should  be  adopted  as  crit- 
eria in  the  teaching-  of  penmanship,  several  points  must  be  considered. 


TIME  ECONOMY. 

A  serviceable  style  of  handwriting-  is  one   which    conserves   not 

only  the  time  of  the  writer,  but  that  of  the  reader  as    well.       Forms 

executed  very  slowly  are  not  desirable,  no  matter  how  accurately  they 

may  be  made;  on  the  other  hand,  a  speed  so  great  that  illegibU'  i-har- 

I  acters  are  the  result  is  equally  impractical. 


VARIATIONS  IN  SPEED  AND  FORM. 

i 

An  important  fact  brought  out  by  various  penmanship  surveys  is 
I  that  whereas  the  schools  of  a  city  may  make  a  satisfactory  showing  as 
I  a  body,  there  exist  wide  variations  in  the  results  of  individual  build- 
h  ings.  While  some  revealed  marked  advancement  in  speed  from  gratlc 
I  to  grade,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  (|uality  of  form  is  found;  in 
I  other  buildings,  consistent  progress  in  form  is  accom])anied  by  much 
I  slower  advancement  in  speed.  Again,  radical  differeTices  have  been 
I  disovered  in  the  same  buildings,  some  grades  exliibiting  mucli  greater 
proficiency  than  others. 


i 


CAUSES. 

Such  disparity  in  results  is  in  part  due  to  tlie  difference  in  the 
ability  of  teachers  to  impart  instruction  in  this  subject.  A  mucli 
greater  degree  is  due  to  the  lack  of  dehnite  knowledge  concerning  tlu- 
requirements  in  the  various  grades,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  re- 
quirements are  l)eing  met  by  the  pupils. 

The  foHowing  is  quoted  from  the  Eighteenth  Vearbook: 
The  speed  of  writing  sliould  be  low-  at  the  beginning  ami  sIkiuM 
^gradually  increase  from  about  ;^0  letters  per  minute  at  tiie  end  of 
Grade  II  to  about  78  letters  per  minute  at  the  end  of  (irrade  VIII. 
Approximate  standards  of  attainment  for  the  successive  grades 
itbased  on  the  median  scores  of  a  large  number  of  cliildren  are  as  foHows: 
Grade  II,  30;  III,  44;  IV,  51;  V,  60;  VI,  63;  VII,  (5S;  VIII,  73. 

The  standard  of  accuracy  should  be  h)\v  at  the  l)eginning  and 
ilishoulfl  gradually  increase  as  the  child  gains  in  maturity  and  [M-acticc. 
^Letters  should  be  large  at  the  beginning,  because  large  letters  do  not 
nceil  to  be  so  accurate  as  small  letters.  Regularity  ami  corri'ctuess 
'  "f  for/n  should  gradually  increase  from  about  35  on  the  ,\yres  scale 
J  (Sf)  on  the  Thornlike  scale,  and  11  on  the  Freeman  scale)  at  the  end 
;of  (Jrale  II,  to  about  (5(5  on  the  Ayres  scale  (13.5  on  the  Tlionidikc 
scale,  aihl  "Jl  on  the  Free.nan  scale)  at  the  end  of  gra'lc   Nil  I. 


i 

Approximate  standards  of  attainment    for  the    sucessive    gradesi 
based  on  the  median  scores  of  a  large  number  of  children  are  as  follows:; 


Grade 

Ayres  Scale 

Thorndike  Scale 

Freeman  Scale 

II 

III       

35 
39 
4« 
50 
57 
«2 

8.5 
9.3 
10.2 
11.0 
11.9 
12.7 
13.5 

11 
12.5 

IV 

y 

YI 

VII       -    _ 

14.5 
Hi 
18 
20 

VIII 

21 

The  values  on  the  Thorndike  Scale  are  estimated. 
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AIMS. 


LANGUAGE 


To  teach  the  child  to  express  himself  correctly,  effectively, 
and  fluently. 

To  enable  pupils  "to  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  for  a 
minute  or  two  upon  a  subject  within  the  range  of  their 
knowledge,  in  clean-cut  sentences,  and  without  com- 
mon errors  of  grammar." 

To  enable  pupils  "to  vv^rite  with  fair  facility  an  original 
paragraph  upon  a  subject  within  the  range  of  their 
experience  or  their  interests.  Such  a  paragraph  should 
show:  An  absolute  mastery  of  the  sentence  idea,  free- 
dom from  glaring  errors  of  grammar,  correct  spelling 
of  all  ordinary  works,  unfailing  use  of  the  commonest 
marks  of  punctuation,  and  some  evidence  of  attention 
to  matters  of  sentence  structure  and  to  the  choice  of 
words."     Sheridan:    Speaking   and   Writing   English, 


IRIEF   survey   of  si  BJECT   matter  THROUGHOIT 
THE  GRADES. 


linderg-arten 
rade  I 
rade  II 
rade  III 

rade  IV 

•ade  V 


tadc   VI 


Physical  and  oral  expression.  Forms  of 
courtesy. 

Physical  and  oral  expression.  Simple 
written  forms. 

Oral  expression  giving  the  sentence 
sense.    Simple  written  forms. 

Oral  expression  with  more  definite  aims. 
Closely  supervised  written  paragraph 
with  mechanics  involved. 

Oral  expression  fulfilling  definite  re- 
quirements of  organization.  Individual 
written  composition. 

Oral  expression  involving  various  ])rol)- 
lems  of  sentence  structure  and  organ- 
ization.   Business  forms. 

Oral  expression  involving  more  diffi- 
cult problems.  Recognition  of  the  parts 
of  speech.  Written  exi)ression  demand- 
ing the  application  of  all  technical  re- 
quirements. 


GENERAL    DIIIECTIONS    AND    DISCUSSION    OF    PRIJ 

CIPLES. 

Points  to  be  treated    uniformly    and  consistently  througl; 
out  the  grades:  I 

ORAL  COMPOSITION.  I 

a.  Social  courtesy.  ; 

Correct  position,  facing  the  class. 
Pleasing  voice.  • 

Clear  enunciation.  i 

Corrections — When  the  interest  of  the  child  ij 
sufficient  to  carry  over  interruptions,  corre- 
tion  should  be  made  at  the  time  the  errr 
occurs.  Judgment  in  this  matter  will  be  usi 
in  the  case  of  timid  children  or  situation 
where  there  should  be  a  deviation  from  tU 
practice.  - 

Criticisms  should  be  constructive. 

b.  Few  difficulties  should  be  attacked  at  one  time. 

WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

Ink  should  be  used  in  all  grades  above  the  Second. 


Outline  form 
I. 


A.  I 

a. 

(1) 
(a) 

Heading  for  all  papers 

School  Name 


Grade 

Date 

Title 

Paragraph  indentation 

V2 

inch 

-One  inch  margin 

Margin  not  to  be  ruled 

. 
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LETTER  FORMS 
Friendly 

2030  East  Third  Street 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

March  8,   1919 

Dear  John, 

Your  letter  came  just  as  I  was 


Your  loving  cousin, 
Harold  McLeod 


Harold  McLeod 

2030  Bast  Third 

Street 

Duluth,  Minn 

esota 

Mr 

John  Warren 
17  Fifth  Avenue 

Superior 
Wisconsin 

Business  Forju. 

.  2030  East  Third  Street 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
March  18,  1919 

Messrs.  G.  B.  Stone  &  Company 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

Gentlemen : 


Your  letter. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Roy  Keene 


Roy  Keene 

2030   East  Third  Street 

Duluth,  Minnesota 


Messrs.  G.  B.  Stone  &  Company 

Duluth 

Minnesota 


Practically  all  correction  and  criticism  of  themes  sliouldj 
be  by  the  pupils,  supervised  by  the  teacher.  "The  time  toj 
teach  the  term  or  principle  or  correction  of  error  is  when  it 
is  used  or  made." 

Work  below  standard  should  not  be  accepted. 

Samples  of  written  work  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  should  be  filed  to  compare  with  later  work  to  measure 
progress. 

Oral  Composition. 

There  is  nothing  which  the  school  can  give  a  child  that 
will  help  him  so  materially  in  his  later  business  and  social 
life  as  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas  fluently,  coherently 
and  forcefully  to  others.  Of  the  two  forms  which  language 
expression  takes,  i.  e.,  the  oral  and  the  written,  the  past 
practice  of  the  school  was  to  give  the  major  emphasis  on  the 
latter.  There  has  been  a  decided  change  in  tendency,  how- 
ever, due  to  an  awakening  to  the  facts: 

That  it  is  the  oral  form  which  is  most  commonly  needed 
by  the  average  individual. 

That  the  status  of  any  individual  in  society  is  determined 
largely  by  a  consideration  of  his  ability  to  talk  in  a 
clear,  coherent,  forceful  and  interesting  way. 

The  school,  then,  in  seeking  to  prepare  the  child  for  life, 
should  give  its  attention,  first,  to  the  oral  form  of  composi-> 
tion.  Although  some  training  in  oral  composition  has  al- 
ways been  involved  in  the  topical  recitations  of  the  school 
subjects,  yet  due  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  oral  in-' 
struction  should  have  a  definite  period,  definite  preparation! 
and  equal  emphasis  with  the  other  subjects.  , 

An  effective  mode  of  attack  upon  the  problem  can  per-| 
haps  best  be  settled  upon  after  some  of  the  hindrances  to 
good  oral  composition  have  been  noted.  These  hindrance;^, 
on  the  part  of  the  child  may  be  summed  u^  as  follows:        ' 

Absence  of  material  for  expression. 

Timidity  and  self-consciousness.  j 

Inadequate  means  of  expression. 

The  first  of  these  hindrances  suggests  its  own  remedy:, 
the  experiences  of  child  life  should  be  made  use  of  in  tlu; 
schoolroom  to  furnish  the  child  with  material  for  expres- 
sion. These  experiences  should  be  simple  in  plot,  have  ideas; 
following  a  natural  sequence,  be  dramatic  and  have  clear, 
mental  pictures.  Every  child  has  a  wealth  of  ideas  about  his 
pets,  nature,  personal  experiences,  work  of  people  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  how  to  make  simple  objects,  such  a? 
kites  or  sail  boats,  and  memory  for  stories,  poems,  etc.,  whicfc 
he  has  read.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  topics  chosen  should 
be  based  upon  that  with  which  the  child  is  conversant,  and 
about  which  he  has  many  ideas  to   express.     In   the  loweij 


li  grades  oral  expression  must  necessarily  contain  much  repeti- 
,  tion,  couched  in  simple  language.  Regarding  the  choice  of 
I  material  for  oral  expression  for  young  children,  Klapper,  in 
'  his  "Teaching  of  English,"  says:  "Every  sentence  must  havo 
a  'dohig  word'  in  the  predicate-  These  immature  minds  find 
no  fascination  in  qualities,  observation  and  inferences " 
j   (p.  12.) 

j  For  older  pupils  the  subject  matter  of  informational 
I  studies  may  be  the  basis  for  expression  when  this  fits  nat- 
1  urally  into  a  project  involving  English.  The  following  is, 
s  however,  a  necessary  caution.  "Although  in  the  language 
i  period  much  use  should  be  made  of  ideas  and  experiences 
•  gained  in  other  subjects,  the  emphasis  in  these  language 
periods  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  should  be  on  improving 
:  the  efficiency  in  oral  and  written  composition."  St.  Paul 
'  Survey,  p.  519. 

Too  frequently  composition  does  not  develop  originality 
because    it    consists    merely    in    restating    the   opinions    of 
i  others.     Avoid  an  over-emphasis  on  reproduction. 

'<  The  second  hindrance  to  effective  oral  composition,  i.  e., 
1  timidness  and  self-consciousness,  requires  extreme  tact  to 
!•  overcome.  First  of  all,  perfect  freedom  should  be  estab- 
[i  lished,  and  this,  perhaps,  can  best  be  effected  through  dram- 
I  atization.    This  gives  the  child  a   natural  means  of  losing 

himself  in  what  he  is  doing.  This  atmosphere  of  freedom 
;  should  be  continued  throughout  all  oral  composition  lessons, 

children  being  allowed   to  change   details,  if  they  wish,  to 

■  color  their  renditions  with  personal  touches  or  to  follow  any 
I  logical  sequence.  A  word  of  caution  in  regard  to  freedom 
;  may  perhaps  be  given,  for  although  our  main  purpose  is  to 
;  permit  the  child  to  lose  himself  in  his  subject,  he  must  not 
!  degenerate   into  "prattling"  or   "bluffing."     He  must  at  all 

times  show  some  logical  arrangement,  best  effected  by  the 
'  making  of  a  simple  outline. 

I  Regarding  the  third  hindrance  to  oral  composition,  i.  e., 
I  the  inadequate  means  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
I  George  H.  Palmer,  in  his  "Self-Cultivation  in  English," 
I  makes  the  following  statement:  "Listen  to  the  average 
.  school-boy.  He  has  a  dozen  or  two  nouns,  half-a-dozen 
'  verbs,  three  or  four  adjectives,  and  enough  conjunctions  and 
I  prepositions  to  stick  the  conglomerate  together."  (p.  17.) 
The  casting  out  of  slang  and  street  vernacular  is  not  effoctod 
'  by  rule,  but  by  persistent  drill  only.  Mahoney,  in  "Standards 
I  in  English,"  says:  "Good  English  is  a  habit.    It  must  be  mas- 

jtered  by  practice,  not  by  rule."    (p-  13.)   This,  however, 

idoes  not  advocate  the  use  of  dull,  monotonous  repetition,  but 
i  rather  the  opposite;  varied,  interesting,  competitive  |)rac(ic'^'. 

■  applied    through  the   medium   of    play.     (James,    individual 


scorings  and  constructive  class  criticisms  which  point  out 
excellencies  and  exhort  the  child  to  improve  on  what  he  ha& 
already  said,  given  in  frequent  doses,  furnish  the  remedy  for 
poor  speech. 

When  the  main  difficulties  of  oral  composition  have 'been 
overcome,  the  children  will  easily  take  to  suggestions  for 
improvements  on  presentation,  such  as: 

Standing  erect  in  natural  position. 

Facing  class  wherever  possible. 

Speaking  in  a  distinct  and  pleasant  tone. 

The  aims  of  the  teacher  regarding  the  oral  composition 
period  are  important.  To  be  a  real  guide  she  should  keep  in 
mind  the  following  points: 

That  the  teacher  must  have  a  definite  aim,  for  example: 

it  may  be  either  (a)  the  avoidance  of  certain  incor- 
rect expressions,  or  (b)  the  increasing  and  refining 
of  the  vocabulary,  or  (c)  the  establishing  of  better 
articulation. 

That  the  children  should  employ  an  outline  to  help  theiiii 
talk  with  logical  organization.  ! 

That  oral  composition  should  invariably  precede  written: 
composition. 

That  the  children  should  talk  to  a  purpose. 

That  the  bright  children  should  not  dominate.  I 

That  the  requisites  of  good  oral  composition  as  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Hosic,  are  as  follows:  (a)  Brevity,  (b)  sim- 
plicity of  structure  and  motive  (c)  wealth  of  imagina-' 
tion,  (d)  language  having  sensual  appeal,  (e)  story^ 
which  moves  forward,  (f )  full,  development  of  each; 
incident,  (g)  a  definite  and  satisfactory  end. 

Should  the  teacher  regard  the  difficulties  attending  ef- 
fective training  in  oral  composition,  especially  formidable,  its: 
great  values  to  the  child  should  lead  her  to  surmount  them.' 
Briefly  stated,  these  values  to  the  child  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  , 

It  contributes  to  his  success  in  the   business    and  social 
world. 

It  gives  him  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  his  thoughts 

known- 
It  develops  freedom  by  encouraging  spontaneity.  | 

It  clarifies  ideas. 

It  enlarges  and  refines  the  vocabulary. 

It  gives  power  to  follow  a  logical  sequence. 

It  cultivates  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

It  promotes  a  spirit  of  co-operation   through  class  crit- 
cism. 

It  furnishes  a  basis  for  written  composition. 


Written  Composition. 

Expression  of  ideas  through  the  oral  symbol  is  the  result 
of  a  natural  tendency,  and  comparatively  easy.  Expression 
through  the  written  symbol  is  artificial  or  acquired,  and  con- 
sequently more  difficult.  Since  true  education  should  develop 
the  acquired  from  the  natural,  it  follows  that  written  com- 
position should  be  introduced  only  after  a  reasonable  degree 
of  facility  in  oral  English  has  been  attained. 

Although  it  is  true  that  ability  to  speak  definitely  and  in 
i  clear  cut  sentences  necessarily  insures  a  certain  amount  of 
ability  to  write  in  the  same  manner,  the  added  difficulty  of 
giving  attention  to  the  technicalities,  as  well  as  thought, 
makes  the  problem  of  written  composition  quite  complex. 
Recognizing  the  difficulty  then,  as  well  as  the  need  of  the  in- 
dividual for  ability  to  express  thought  by  the  written  symbol, 
the  aim,  to  be  obtainable,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
quite  simple.  Mahoney  states  such  an  aim  as  follows:  "To 
ajraduate  pupils  able  to  write  an  interesting  paragraph  of 
clean-cut  sentences,  unmarked  bj'^  misspelled  words  or  by 
,  common  grammatical  errors."    Standards  of  English,  p.   16. 

'       If    we    credit    the     common    assertion    of    High    School 
teachers,  i.  e.,  that  so  far  the  Elementary  School  has  failed 
!to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  write  a  paragraph  having  the 
I  attributes  stated  in  Mahoney 's    aim,  we  must   look  to    the 
cause  of  such  failure  and  away  from  the  remedy.    The  treat- 
ment that  made  of  written  composition  a  highly  formal,  tire- 
some piece  of  work,  making  the  child  literally  detest  it,  was 
ithe  reason  for  this   failure-     Abstruse,  uninteresting  topics 
I  were  arbitrarily  assigned,  difficulties  were  not  cleared  up  by 
'oral    preparation,  a  high  degree  of  mechanical   perfection 
:was  expected,  and  finally  much  recopying  was  used  to  insure 
high  excellence.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  child 
^lost  spontaneity,  became  discouraged  and  bored,  besides  at- 
jtaining  little  skill,  for  we  learn  most  easily  and  best  that 
I  which    we  like  to  do.     Obviously  then,  we  could  best  help 
Ithe  child  attain  such  skill  by  making  him  like  to  write.    To 
.do  this  we  must  ease  the  task  of  expression  by  written  sym- 
bol (1)  by  permitting  the  child  wide  choice  of  topic,  and  (2) 
•  by  expecting  a  lower  degree  of  mechanical  perfection. 

;  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  topic,  Sheridan,  in  his  "Speak- 
iing  and  Writing  English,"  p.  14,  says:  "A  good  subject  is 
half  the  battle.  Children  cannot  be  expected  to  write  ui)on 
;a  subject  about  which  they  know  little  and  care  less.  You 
;cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip."  Several  suggestions  give 
'us  the  clue  to  good  choice  of  subject. 

[!      Suggest  brief,  limited  and  direct  subjects  from  (he  cluld's 
[town  experience.     His  life  at   home,  incidents  of  the  streef, 
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activities  in  whicii  he  is  engaged,  personal  opinions,  futun 
plans — all  furnish   wide  range  for  individuality. 

Limit  the  subject  to  the  narrowest  field  possible,  that  th( 
child  may  center,  rather  than  scatter,  his  attention.  Sub 
jects,  such  as  "Decoration  Day,"  "My  Pets,"  etc.,  are  tot 
large,  and  compositions  on  them  will  be  mere  "stringing  out' 
of  events.  Phases  of  these  subjects,  as  "Carrying  the  Fla^i 
for  Our  School,"  and  "How  I  Got  My  Pet  Dog,"  are  examples 
of  topics  making  for  vital,  interesting  composition. 

Give  opportunity  for  imitation  by  the  use  of  suitabl' 
models.  Such  models  should  be  highly  suggestive  to  th> 
child,  in  that  they  help  him  to  compare  or  contrast  his  owi 
experience  with  others.  While  making  the  child  feel  tha 
his  best  only  is  satisfactory,  do  not  magnify  the  importancr 
of  technicalities  in  his  eyes.  Remember,  also,  that  gram; 
matical  errors  are  weeded  out  not  by  red  ink,  but  by  th^ 
pupil's  interest  in  eliminating  those  errors.  This  worl 
::-hould  be  made  purposeful  on  the  part  of  the  child  by  thd 
use  of  teachers'  and  pupils'  lists,  which  record  progress  fron' 
composition  to  composition,  or  over  a  given  interval  of  time; 

There  are,  besides  these  large  considerations,  other  im! 
portant  points  of  procedure:  which  make  the  work  in  writ 
ten  expression  more  profitable.     Briefly    stated,  these  are: 

The  pupil  should  have  a  definite  aim  in  writing  eaci; 
composition.  ' 

Oral    expression  should  always  precede  the  written. 

Children  should  develop  simultaneously  ability  to  expresi 
thought  on  paper  and  mastery  over  technicalities,     i 

Children  should  write  according  to  a  simple  outline.       J 

Frequent  practice  in  writing  short  one-paragraphei, 
compositions  should  be  given. 

Improvement  should  be  made  by 

a.  Teachers'   criticism   involving  the  following: 

General  reading  of   compositions. 

Listing  of    errors   and  frequency  of   their  occur 

rences. 
Drill  to  overcome  them. 

b.  Self-criticism     taught    by    the    following    suggestiv 

steps: 

Find    errors  and  place  them   on  the  blackboard 

Draw  a  contrast  between  things  poorly  done  an. 

those  well  done. 
Discuss    new  difficulties. 
Make  the  child    feel  he  must  give  his  best  wor! 

only. 
Let  children  make  their   own  corrections.     (Re 

copying  papers  is  rarely  effective.) 


Self-criticism  is  the   most  satisfactory   way  to  improve- 

1  jnent,  and  after  the  child  is  able  to  criticize  himself  he  may 

;  criticize    others.      If   the   progress    in   written   composition 

seems  very  slow  and  results  sadly  imperfect,  remember  that 

education  aims    not  so  much  to  make  a  perfect  product  as 

to  give  power  to  do   that  thing  more  perfectly. 

I  The  Model. 

'        "The  most  potent  single  factor  in  elevating  standards  of 

:  expression  is  the  model The  psychological 

;  principle  which  justifies  the   emphasis  that  is  today  placed 
1  on  the  model  as  an   aid  in   the  teaching  of  composition,  is 
;  the  oft-quoted  ditum,  "Language  is  learned  through  imita- 
tion."   The  model  is  studied  appreciatively  until   its  appeal 
sinks  deep   and  becomes   part  of  the  pupiis,  so  that  uncon- 
!  sciously  a  child  reproduces  its  wording  and  its  phrasing  in 
\  his  own   speech.      This    method    of    teaching    composition, 
based  on  imitation,   is  not  a  process  of  instruction  peculiar 
;  to  the  school ;   it  is  the  method  followed  by   writers  of  tho 

.first  rank Many  of  the  great  masters  have  devel- 

lioped  technique  by  this  method The  model  must  be 

;l above  the  children  in  tone,  but  not  in  comprehension 

;The  model  must  present  no  thought  difficulty;  it  must  ba 
on  the  child's  level  of  comprehension  and  interest.  But  its 
tone  and  spirit  must  be  literary  and  lofty,  so  that  the  child 

consciously  looks  up  to  the  model But  it  is  import- 

,ant,  however,  that  the  teacher  realize  that  there  is  a  sharp 
.distinction  between  the  literarj^  standard  of  the  child  whose 
I  appreciation  is  crude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  literary  re- 
jquirement  of  the  adult  whose  linguistic  taste  has  been  refined 
;t.hrough  years  of  cultural  pursuits-  Judged  by  literary 
•  canons,  a  particular  selection  may  possess  unusual  merit, 
I  but  its  very  excellence  may  make  it  inappropriate  for  the 
pupil  of  school  age.  We  must  see  the  model  through  th<i 
^child's  eyes  and  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  child's  interests, 
^otherwise  we  may  thrust  the  child  into  deep  waters,  from 
!which  he   cannot  emerge,  and  he  drowns  in   utter  discour- 

'agement The  model  must  at  all  times  reflect  the 

(Child's  life  and  environment.  However  beautiful  in  form, 
jhowever  lofty  in  appeal  and  literary  in  style,  the  content  and 
;iiot  the  form  of  the  model  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  attract 
|the  thiJd.  We  must  be  sure  that  there  is  sc-mething  active, 
'urgent  and  personal  in  the  selection  that  is  presented  1"o»: 
;inalysis  and  study." 

The  model  should  illustrate  one  specific  i)rin(ii»h?: 

'      "Select  a  model   because  it  shows  how  to  descril)e  a  per- 
son, how  to  describe  a  place,  how  to  tell  an  incident,  how  to 
'lite  a  dialogue,  how  to  give  a  clear  exposition,  etc.    At  th'^ 
11(1  of  the  period  the  child  must  (;onsciously  feel  that  al  least 
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one  lesson  has  been  made  central,  at  least  one  principle  of 

composition  has  been  learned  and  mastered Models 

should  be  short,  seldom  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words.  The  long  model  dissipates  energy  and  attention 
and  weakens  the  point  to  be  taught.  The  short  model  allows 
for  closer  concentration  on  the  vital  point,  deeper  and  more 
lasting  impression,  and  easier  grasp  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple that  is  involved." 

The  use  of  the  model  includes  reading  by  the  teacher, 
analysis  to  show  its  illustration  of  a  principle  of  composi- 
tion, drill  on  superior  forms  of  expression,  and  application 
to  the  child's  project. 

"A  model  has  tw^o  uses,  a  standard  for  imitation,  and  a 
standard  for  correction.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for  imitation  it 
should  precede  the  lesson;  if  for  correction,  it  should  fol- 
low.'*   Klapper:   The  Teaching  of  English.    Chap.  VI. 

Reference:  Lewis  &  Hosic:  Practical  English  for  High 
Schools,    pp.  185-210- 

Outlining-.  ; 

Based  on  Paul'  Klapper's  "The  Teaching  of  English," 
Ch.  V.  I 

One  has  but  to  listen  to  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  de-l 
tails,  the  irrelevancy  of  thought,  the  unnecessary  repetitions 
which  the  average  adult  employs  in  the  narration  of  a  sim-^ 
pi 3  incident  to  realize  that  the  need  for  some  training  in  the 
grouping  or  organization  of  ideas  is  necessary.  In  fact,  it 
is  true  that  just  as  the  adult  is  nearly  always  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  his  limitations  along  this  line,  so  is  the  child.  The^ 
problem  consists  then,  first,  in  making  the  child  feel  the  need' 
of   organization.  ; 

Probably  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  reduce  a  sit-i 
nation  to  an  absurdity.  To  illustrate:  The  class  has  decided 
to  tell  about  a  picnic  which  they  attended.  The  teacher, 
upon  asking  the  question :  "What  would  you  tell  about  the; 
picnic?"  would  be  answered:  "I  would  tell  about  v/hat,  we  had 
to  eat,"  "how  we  got  there,"  "how  I  got  peacli  stains  on  my 
new  white  dress,"  "the  merry-go-round,"  etc.  Continuins 
further  with  such  questioning  it  would  not  be  difficult  tc! 
show  that  no  one  ^^ould  care  to  listen  to  anything  composed^ 
of  such  a  jumble  of  details.  Having  this  to  work  upon  then 
a  mode  of  procedure  is  suggested  below:    : 

FIRST  STEP.  i 

Divide  the  incident  into  its  parts  by  appropriate  ques- 
tioning. 

Let  the  children  make  short  sentences  suggesting  eacl 
part,  aiming  to  have  these  as  much  the  child's  owr 
as  possible.  , 

Copy  these  suggestive  sentences  on  the  board. 
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SECOND  STEP. 

Group  details  under  proper  headings,  avoiding  too  manv 
details. 

THIRD  STEP. 

Oral  preparation  having  preceded,  the  children  mav  now 
pick  out  one  part  to  be  written.    This  limits  the  sub- 
ject and  permits  greater  concentration  upon  that  on -3 
.  i  part- 

ypOtJRTH  STEP. 

I      Make  permanent   in   the  child's  mind    the  habit  of  or- 
ganization by  outlining: 
Topics  suggested  by  the  children  or  teacher. 

(Paragraphs  from  the  readers. 
IFIFTH  STEP. 
■1      Encourage  originality  of  organization  by: 

Erasing  the    outline  made    by  the  class  and  asking 
M  each  child  to  make  his  own. 

»  Stimulating   thought    in    making    original    beginning 

and  ending  sentences. 
Letting  the  child  be  free  in  the  choice  of  details. 
Rearranging  details  under  headings,  keeping  in  mind 
J  that  they  must  still  be  logical. 

r      Outling  conducted  in  this  manner  should  be  of  great  value 

0  the  child.     It  should: 

1  Give  the  child    an  opportunity  of  following  an  orderly 
I  j  thought  sequence. 

■  j      Develop  forceful  expression. 
:  !     Develop  power  of  judgment. 
I|     Teach  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph. 
n     Teach   the   child   how  to   study   effectively  and   without 
loss  of   time. 
Klapper:  The  Teaching  of  English,  Chap.  V. 
Lewis  "and  Hosic:     Practical  English  for  High    Schools, 
:ip.  2L5-218;   221-226. 

'jetter  Writing. 

"The  letter  is  the  only  kind  of  composition  that  every 
|!iild  will  have  to  write  after  he  leaves  school.  For  that  rea- 
ion  the  school  should  give  much  practice  in  letter  writing. 
)  ,f  the  children  who  leave  the  grammar  school  cannot  write 
!  correct  letter,  our  work  in  written  composition  is  a  joke." 
i'heridan,  p.  91. 

Ii.    FORM. 

"The  form,  or  arrangement  of  the  letter,  is    a    matter 
holly  separate  from  the  writing  of  the  letter   itself.     It   is 
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a  matter  of  pure  technique  and  should  be  taken  up  as  such; 
Thus,  a  letter  should  be  placed  on  the  board,  or  heckto: 
graphed,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupils  called  to  the  me 
ehanical  placing  of  the  several  parts.  After  sufficient  studyi 
the  letter  should  be  copied  by  the  pupils.  The  letters  thaj 
the  teacher  puts  before  the  children  for  study  of  the  forn; 
should  be  models  of  letter  writing,  as  well  as  of  correction:; 
of  mechanical  arrangement.  The  body  of  the  letters  shouki 
be  short  (not  more  tnan  four  or  five  sentences  in  the  fourtl 
grade)   but  they  ought    to   read  like  real  letters  from   j-ea 

children Xoti->ing  should  be  said  about  the  body  O; 

these  letters  at  this  time,  but  the  children  will  catch  th(: 
spirit  of  them  without  comment  from  the  teacher.  Late; 
on,  these  same  letters,  or  others,  should  be  dictated  to  tes. 
the  children's  knowledge  of  the  form.  All  models  presenter 
to  children  should  conform  strictly  in  arrangement  am; 
punctuation  to  the  standard   letter  form."    Sheridan,  p.  91 

"The  form  of  a  letter  may  not  be  nearly  correct.  It  mus; 
be  one  hundred  per  cent  correct.  In  order  to  secure  this' 
teachers  will  please,  for  some  considerable  time,  dwell  oi 
the  form,  and  teach  it  through  the  medium  of  the  copyinci 
lesson,  calling  attention  to  every  item  of  punctuation  an; 
capitalization,  and  causing  the  pupils  to  compare  their  ef 
forts,  item  for  item,  with  the  model  on  the  board  or  on  thi 
liecktographed  sheet.  Mahoney,  p.  81.  For  correct  form' 
to  be  used  uniformly  throughout  the  city,  see  p 

B.    CONTENT. 

I 

"A  good  friendly  letter  is  informal  and  full  of  Individ, 
uality  of  the  writer,  who  keeps  in  mind  the  person  to  when 
the  letter  is  written,  and  discusses  topics  which  are  of  spe 
f^ial  interest  to  that  person.  The  writer  makes  his  thoughts 
feelings,  ana  experiences  vivid  to  his  reader.  If  he  is  writ 
ing  in  reply,  he  makes  courteous  reference  to  topics  dis' 
cussed  in  the  letter  received,  answers  all  questions  whicl 
have  been  asked,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  new  topics  o 
interest  to  his  friend."  Richmond  Course  of  Study.  A  goo( 
business  letter  is  courteous,  definite,  convincing  and  cor 
rect. 

The  following  quotations  discuss  the  necessity  fo: 
motivating  the  letter  writing  which  is  done  in  the  schoo 
loiini:  ( 

"The  content  of  these  letters"  (i.  e.,  the  familiar  letter' 
^'is,  however,  the  side   of  this  work  that  should  most  con 

cern  the  teacher Children  can    be  made  to   see  i 

purpose  in  writing  letters,  especially  if  the  teacher  fre 
quently  sees  to  it  that  these  l-^tters  go  to  p.ome  desina.tloi 
other  than  the  waste  basket.  Lacking  other  correspondents 
])upils  may  be  allowed  to  write   letters  to  one   another.    I 
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is  not  ditticuit  to  furnish  the  element  of  purpose  to  this  work, 
if  some  little  thought  is  given  to  it.  Only  by  cioing  this  can 
teachers  secure  anything  approaching  a  real  letter,  the  kind 
that  is  written  because  of  a  real  desire  on  the  part,  oi  the 
pupil  to  tell  something  to  somebody.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, of  course,  that  all  letters  w^ritten  in  the  classroom  can't 
be  actually  sent.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  clever  teacher 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  send  them  all;  or  nearly  all,  in 
(jrder  to  maintain  interest.  A  little  attention  here*  goes  a 
long  way."  Mahoney,  p.  114. 

"It   is  the  almost  universal  experience  of    teachers  that 

the  letters  are  painfully  unnatural  and  uninteresting.     That 

is  because  they  have  usually  no  real  letter  to  answer,  no  real 

person  to  write  to,  and  no  reason  or  desire  at  that  particular 

time  to  write  any  kind  of  a  letter  to  anybody.    It  is  the  hor- 

'rible  example  of  the  necessity  of  'having  to  say  something' 

instead  of  the  satisfaction  of  'having  something  to  say.'    So 

far  as  it  is  possible,  therefore,  the  letters  written  in  school 

should  be  real  letters  to  real  people.    Otherwise,  the  motive 

s  wanting,  and  the  letters,  w^hile  they  may  be  even  uncom- 

;ortably  correct  in  respect  to  form,  are  likely  to  be  painfully 

artificial    and   dull.    In  order  to    get  the  effect  of  realism, 

eachers  should  therefore  contrive  some   scheme   of  actual 

orrespondence."    Sheridan,  p.  92. 

"Some  ways  employed  by  successful  teachers  to  make 
etter-writing  real  may  be  suggestive.  For  instance,  an 
ictual  exchange  of  friendly  letters  may  be  made  among 
nembers  of  the  class;  a  schoolroom  postoffice  may  be  de- 
mised, with  postmaster  and  letter  carriers;  birthday  letters 
'nay  be  exchanged;  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  with 
'he  pupils  of  other  rooms  or  schools;  the  teacher  may  write 
I  letter  to  the  class,  or  he  may  read  an  interesting  one  that 
le  has  received,  to  which  pupils  may  make  reply.  The  let- 
ers  of  famous  people  to  children  may  be  read  to  the  class, 
imd  they  imagine  that  they  are  the  children  receiving  the  let- 
lers  and  may  write  replies.  Of  course  the  success  of  this  plan 
ilepends  upon  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
Ivriters.  There  are  excellent  collections  of  such  letters,  con- 
!ipicuously  those  of  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Lewis  Carroll,  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  of  Hans  Anderson.  Letters  received  from 
'Fiends  or  relatives  by  members  of  the  class  may  be  read, 
liccompanied  by  a  description  of  the  senders.  The  use  of 
jeography,  history  and  civic  as  material  for  letter-writing 
'S  also  very  common.  Pupils  may  imagine  themselves  chil- 
;  ren  of  the  times  and  places  about  which  they  are  studying, 
r  they  may  impersonate  the  prominent  characters  of  various 
lines  and  places,  describing  to  friends  the  historic  and 
jieographic  situations  in  which  they  find  themselves.  School 
activities,   school    incidents,    public  day   exercises,   birlhday 
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celebrations  of  distinguished  persons,  furnisli  interesting  oc 
casions  for  letter-writing,  as  well  as  for  other  forms  of  com 
position.  In  some  schools  all  excuses  for  absence  and  tardi 
ness,  and  all  requests  for  early  dismissal  are  written  by  th 
pupils  under  the  direction  of  parents,  and  signed  by  them.j 
Kendall  and  Mirick. 

"The  quality  most  difficult  to  secure  in  pupil's  letters  i 
spontaneity,  and  this  is  but  natural.  For  this  very  quality  i 
one  so  elusive,  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  interest  c| 
the  children,  so  completely  a  form  of  pure  self-expressioi: 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  spontaneous  effect  ca' 
ever,  through  the  teacher's  efforts,  be  secured.  If  it  is  nc' 
present  it  cannot  be  taught.  If,  however,  we  can  discove: 
what  are  the  restraints  which  make  letters  written  by  chi 
dren  in  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school  so  artificial  an 
awkward,  it  might  be  possible,  could  we  but  remove  the  han 
pering  factors,  to  lend  to  this  work,  within  the  limits  of  th 
children's  powers,  the  freedom,  the  grace  and  the  charm  thi 
characterize  the  correspondence  of  a  Lowell,  a  Dodgson,  c 
a  Stevenson."  Goldwasser:  "Method  and  Methods  in  th 
Teaching  of  English." 

Originality  should  be  encouraged.  Formal  expressioi' 
and  participatal  endings  should  be  eliminated,  such  i 
"Friend  John,"  and   "Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon." 

"A  social  letter  is,  in  a  way,  like  a  talk  with  a  friend 
But  in  conversation  one  has  to  speak  quickly,  often  withoi 
sufficient  thought.;  in  letter-writing,  on  the  contrary,  or 
has  time  to  plan  what  he  wishes  to  say  and  to  choose  ju; 
the  right  words  to  express  his  meaning.  So  in  this  respe 
a  social  letter  is  like  one's  most  carefully  chosen  convers:| 
tion. 

"Here  is  a  task,  then,  for  a  writer:  to  send  his  greetin 
his  best  self  through  a  letter,  to  be  jolly,  thoughtful,  syr 
pathetic,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  yet  to  write  nothir 
that  he  will  afterward  be  ashamed  of  or  regret  having  wri 
ten."   Briggs  and  McKinney,  p.  84. 

Letter  Writing  and  the  Postal  Service. 

PARCEL  POST  REGULATIONS: 

"Parcels  are  mailable  only  at  postoffices,  branch  pos, 
offices,  lettered  and  local-named  stations,  and  such  nur; 
bered  stations  as  may  be  designated  by  the  postmaster. 

All  parcels  must  bear  the  return  card  of  the  sende 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  accepted  for  mailing. 

Parcel  post  packages  may  be  insured  but  not  registered 

For  special  information  as  to  zones  and  weights  oi 
should  always  apply   to   the  postoffice. 
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FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  REGULATIONS: 

"A  postal  card  is  a  government  printed  card  for  mailing. 
A  post  card  is  a  private  mailing  card  or  a  souvenir  card  of 
any  kind.  Both  postal  and  post  cards  take  privilege  of  first 
class. mail  except  that  they  are  not  returned  to  writer,  nor 
are  they  advertised  as  first  class  mail."  First  class  mail 
must  not  be  inserted  in  packages  bearing  lower  class  mail. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SUFFICIENT  ADDRESS: 

"Title  prefix,  initials  or  full  name  and  surname. 

Street  and  number  of  apartment  or  hotel  or  postoffice 
box  of  general  delivery  or  rural  route. 

City  and  State  (in  full  to  secure  accuracy  and  because  of 
better  form.)  In  addressing  mail  to  a  small  place  the  county 
is  necessary;  if  to  another  country,  the  name  of  that  country. 

A  child's  mail  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the  parents. 

Mere  initials  will  not  always  secure  the  delivery  of  mail 
unless  the  more  definite  address  of  street  and  number  or 
lock  box  is  given. 

Write  the  name  of  the  home  city  in  sending  letters  within 
the  city."  That  is,  "Duluth,  Minnesota,"  not  "City."  (If 
a  letter  addressed  city  is  missent,  going  out  of  the  city  it 
will  be  lost.) 

When  the  street  address  is  not  placed  upon  letters  or  i)ar- 
cels,  and  the  names  of  the  addressees  are  not  known  to  post- 
office  clerks  engaged  in  their  distribution,  they  are  referred 
to  the  postoffice  directory  section,  where,  in  offices  of  the 
size  of  Duluth,  search  is  made  through  the  postoffice  di- 
rectory. Clerks  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  service  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $1200  a  year.  They  are  employed  eight 
hours  a  day  and  the  cost  of  each  man  averages  about  42 
cents  an  hour.  Each  ''look-up"  piece  of  mail  takes  an  aver- 
age of  three  minutes'  time.  The  ordinary  clerk,  therefore, 
can  look  up  about  20  pieces  an  hour  at  a  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  more  than  two  cents  for  each  piece.  It  will  be  noted, 
by  this  mention  of  facts,  that  when  people  fail  to  write  a 
street  address  on  their  letters,  it  places  an  unnecessary  and 
costly  burden  upon  the  Government,  which  ill  becomes  us 
during  these  days  of  thought  on  efficiency  and  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  involved,  the  safety  feature  pre- 
sents itself.  Numbers  of  pieces  of  mail  are  received  at  the 
Duluth  postoffice  daily  with  the  house  numbers  transi)()sed. 
As  an  illustration,  a  letter  intended  for  123  West  First  street, 
is  often  written  "132"  West  First  Street.  At  other  times  thi« 
wrong  city  is  given.  Pe()])le  writing  fo  Minneapolis  absent- 
mindedly  write  the  name  of  Duluth  on  the  enevelope.  When 
such  a  letter  bears  no  return  address  and  delivery  cannot 
be  effected,  it  is  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  where  i<   is 
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opened.  No  person  in  the  Postal  Service  is  permitted  to-i 
open  first  class  mail  matter,  excepting  duly  authorized  em-  i 
ployees  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  If  every  person  who  mails  ' 
a  letter  should  place  his  return  address  thereon,  the  Post  ■ 
Office  Department  would  hnve  no  further  use  for  the  expen-  \ 
sive  Dead  Letter  branch  of  its  service.  .  i 

We  receive  m^ny  pieces  of  mail  at  the  Duluth  postoffice  i 
without  street  address  and  addressed  to  parties  with  similar  ' 
names.  Our  directory  shows  that  there  are  a  large  number  i 
of  families  named  Johnson  in  Duluth.  A  letter  addressed  ! 
to  O.  Johnson,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  cannot  be  delivered  in  i 
the  absence  of  a  street  address,  for  we  would  not  know  which  i 
O.  Johnson  was  entitled  to  the  letter.  When  we  cannot  \ 
make  delivery,  the  letter  is  sent  over  to  our  General  Delivery '. 
Section,  where  it  is  held  for  five,  ten  or  thirty  days  and  re-  I 
turned  to  the  writer,  if  he  be  known,  and  if  he  be  not  known,  | 
it  is  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  This  argues  for  the  , 
placing  of  a  street  address  on  every  letter  sent  out.  ; 

i 

"CAUSES  OF  DELAY  OR  NON-DELIVERY  OF  MAIL:  ; 

Illegibility  in  writing.  ,  I 

Insufficient  address.  | 

Insufficient  or  no  postage.  j 

Attempts  to  send  unmailable  matter:  ! 

Cards  not  approximating  closely  enough  the  size  of  the  ; 
government  postal  card. 

Cards  not  mailed  according  to  the  following  instructions: 
Cards  with  tinsel  must  be  enclosed  in  envelope,  sealed,  and  ' 
3-cent  stamp  used.    Card  with  attachment  as  wire  tail,  move-  \ 
able  head,  pennant  or  anything  making  it  thicker  than  very  i 

thin    paper without  message,   whether    in    unsealed    en-  ! 

velope  or  not,  2  cents;  with  message,  whether  in  unsealed 
envelope  or  not,  3  cents;  in  sealed  envelope,  whether  mes- 
sage or  not,  3  cents. 

Always  place  stamp  on  outside  of  envelope,  where  it  can 
be  cancelled. 

Packages  insecurely  wrapped. 

Notes  or  cards  containing  obscene,  defamatory  or  fraudu- 
lent matter. 
Invalid  stamps: 

A  stamp  once  used  cannot  be  re-used. 

An  embossed  stamp,  cut  from  a  government  envelope  and 
pasted  on  an  envelope  is  of  no  value. 

A  stamp  covered  by  an  onion  skin  envelope    cannot  be 
cancelled,  therefore  cannot   carry  mail. 

A  stamp  on  the  string  of  a  package  seals  the  package." 
Quotations  from  the  Decatur  Course  of  Study. 
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First  class  mail  matter  may  be  forwarded  from  one  post- 
office  to  another  without  the  payment  of  additional  postage. 
All  other  matter  is  not  forwarded  until  additional   postage 

;  has  been  paid  at  the  office  at  which  the  parcel  is  held.  For 
instance,  a  parcel  post  package  is  sent  from  Duluth  to 
Omaha,  Neb.  The  addressee  has  left  Omaha  for  Minneap- 
olis. The  Postmaster  at  Omaha  cannot  forward  this  parcel 
to  Minneapolis  until  he  shall  have  received  postage  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  charges  of  the  zone  in  which  Minneapolis  is 

i>' located  from  Omaha. 

I'l  The  first  duty  of  every  person  receiving  mail  is  to  take 
the  pains  to  notify  the  letter  carrier  delivering  to  his  resi- 
dence or  at  the  postoffice,  of  his  name  and  address.  When 
ti  I  erson  arrives  in  the  city  he  should  immediately  address  to 
the  Postmaster  a  card  giving  his  name  and  new  address  and 
his  old  address.  It  is  remarkable  the  number  of  people  who 
neglect  this  important  duty.  In  some  countries,  people  are 
by  law  compelled  to  register.  In  our  country  we  trust  largely 

J  to  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  our  people.     We   try  to 

'  have  men  do  voluntarily  here  what  they  are  compelled  to  do 
:in  European  coat'nental  countries. 

'  Mail  closes  at  the  postoffice  thirty  minutes  before  train 
leaving  time. 
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Copying. 

i  "Copying  is  useful,  as  an  occasional  exercise,  to  train 
I'upils  in  careful  observation  and  exact  expression.  These 
ire  qualities  sufficiently  rare  in  grown-up  people  to  sug- 
':est  the  need  of  some  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
ichool  to  develop  in  children  the  power  to  see  things  straight 
ind  to  report  them  straight.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Civil 
'ervice  Examiners  that  more  people  fail  in  the  copying  test 
)han  in  any  other.  The  standard  of  copying  in  all  grades  is 
xactness  itself,  though  the  matter  presented  in  the  lower 
rades  should,  of  course,  be  much  shorter  and  simpler  than 
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that  which  is  given  to  older  pupils  to  copy.  The  mere  aci 
of  copying  from  time  to  time  will  not  lead  anywhere.  Chil- 
dren must  be  taught  right  habits  of  copying.  In  the  seconc 
grade,  for  example,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  look  at  the 
whole  word  and  then  write  the  whole  word,  not  to  copy  i 
letter  or  two,  then  look  at  the  word  again,  and  copy  two  oi 
three  more  letters.  Even  in  the  lower  grades,  the  smalles 
unit  should  be  the  word.  As  soon  after  as  possible,  childrei 
should  learn  to  look  at  the  whole  sentence,  and  instead  o 
copying  it  word  for  word,  looking  back  each  time  to  th* 
printed  page,  they  should  copy  a  whole  phrase  at  a  time.' 
Mahoney:    Standards  in  English. 

Dictation. 

"The  dictation  exercise,  if  employed  in  moderation  am; 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  its  use,  is  valuable  in  helping 
to  fix  correct  habits  of  written  technicalities — spelling 
capital,  punctuation,  and  things  of  that  sort.  It  performi, 
the  same  office  as  abstract  work  in  arithmetic.  While  ; 
child  is  writing  composition,  the  center  of  his  attention  h 
occupied  by  the  content,  the  ideas  that  are  coming  to  thtl 
surface  for  expression,  while  the  technic  (the  writing,  spell; 
ing,  punctuation,  etc.)  is,  or  should  be,  removed  to  the  mar 
gin  of  consciousness.  In  exercises  dictated  by  the  teacher 
on  the  other  hand,  we  isolate  the  forms  of  language  ano 
focus  attention  entirely  upon  them.  The  content  comes  t<, 
the  pupil  ready-made;  he  has  to  think  only  of  the  form. 

"This  type  of  exercise  is  useful  in  developing  the  powci 
of  self-criticism,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  pupil, 
to  correct  their  own  papers  in  every  minute  detail  by  com 
paring  them  with  the  teacher's  blackboard  copy,  uncoverei; 
after  the  writing,  or  the  printed  original.     No  exercises  ar 
more  important  than  those  in  which  the  pupil  corrects  hi 
own  written  work.    Careful  and  intelligent  criticism  of  hi; 
own  work  fixes  habits  and  develops  a  discrimination  whicJ 
helps  him  to  undertake  new  work  more  confidently  and  t 
execute  it  more  accurately.  The  dictation  exercise  is  an  espe 
cially  good  starting  point  for  training  in  self-correction,  be 
cause  here  the  field  of  criticism  is  limited  to  a  small  numbe- 
of  points,  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  mechanics  of  writ; 
ing,  and  all  of  which,  besides,  are  arbitrarily  determined  b 
the  matter  dictated.     A  formula  for  correction,  suited  to  th 
grade,  may  be  written  upon  the  board  or  upon  a  card  whic 
each  pupil  has  on  his  desk.    Such  a  formula  contains,  let  ii 
say,  the  following  points: 

1.  Indenting  the  paragraph.  5.  Comma. 

2.  Capitals.  6.  Quotation  marks. 

3.  Periods.  7.  Spelling. 

4.  Apostrophe.  i 
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"The  pupils  are  instructed  at  first  to  look  through  their 
•  papers  for  one  kind  of  mistake  at  a  time,  until  they  have 
!  gone  through  the  list.  They  correct  each  error  as  they  find 
it.  In  this  way  not  more  errors  will  escape  them.  After  a 
while  they  will  outgrow  the  need  for  the  formula  as  a  cor- 
rection chart.  At  the  beginning,  however,  it  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose,  not  only  because  it  systematizes  the  correc- 
tion work,  but  because  it  impresses  upon  the  pupil's  mind 
more  effectively  than  talking,  what  the  big  matters  of  writ- 
ing technic  are,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  these  should  be 
kept  in  the  front  of  the  mind  during  every  minute  of  writing, 
until  the  pupil  has  abundantly  proved  by  the  excellence  of 
his  work  that  these  things  have  become  habitual  to  him. 

"In  order  to  prevent  any  false  notion  as  to   the  proper 

place  of  dictation  work,    teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that 

it  is    an   exercise  which  is    almost  wholly  mechanical,  and 

that  no  amount  of  dictation  alone  will  make  good  writers. 

It  is  concerned  with  mechanical  correctness  only.    It  is  not 

even  a  safe  test  of  knowledge  of  language  forms.    The  proof 

'  of  a  pupil's  mastery  of  the  mechanics  is  not  a  correctly  writ- 

|i  ten    dictation  lesson,  but  his  habitual  correctness  in  these 

I  matters  in  his  daily  writing.     The  pupil  who  begins  all  the 

|i  sentences  of  a  dictation  paragraph  with  a  capital  and  ends 

'I  them  with  a  period  may,  in  his  free  writing,  display  a  gross 

'  lack  of  "the  sentence  feeling."    The  cadence  of  the  teacher's 

voice   and  the    natural  pause  which  follows  the  close  of  a 

dictated   sentence  give  him  the  cue  as  to  when  a  period   is 

'  required  and  where  a  capital  must  be  employed.     The  same 

is  true  in  a   lesser  degree  in  respect  to  the  other  points  of 

;  technic.     Teachers,    therefore,  will  make  a  mistake  if  they 

I  think  they  can  teach  correctness  by  much  use  of  the  dictation 

!  exercise.     It  is  a  good  thing,  if  rightly  used.     But  dictation 

'  must  be  used  with  moderation  and  with  the  full  knowledge 

•that  its  chief  value  is  to  test  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the 

I  mechanics."     Mahoney:  Standards  in  English. 

i       Ref .  Brown :  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write. 

;  Errors  of  Speech. 

:  Teachers  always  try  to  eradicate  from  the  speech  of  their 
'children  the  common  errors,  but  too  often  their  efforts  are 
•  dissipated  because  they  lack  a  definite  plan  of  procedure. 
'The  plan  outlined  below  provides  a  method  of  securing  rec- 
'ords,  a  few  remedies,  a  suggested  classification,  and  refer- 
ences where  further  information  may  be  found. 

'TABULATION. 

]  Prepare  a  form  for  the  tabulation  similar  to  the  one  below 
)and,  as  soon  as  your  room  is  organized,  begin  to  record  the 
jerrors.  The  common  mistakes  of  the  class  probably  will 
(have  occurred  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  so  that  on  tlif  n*- 
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maining  days  you  will  need  to  record  their  frequencies  only.; 
Disregard  others.  At  the  end  of  the  week  total  the  dailyj 
frequencies  and  decide  which  three  errors  occur  most  fre- 
quently.    Attack  these.  i 


Errors. 


Frequencies. 


Mon.  I  Tues. 


Ain  't    for    isn  't 

haven't  no  for  haven't  any 

can    for    may 

tru    for    threw 

goin '    for     going 


Wed.    1  Thiirs.  |     Fri. 


Total 


Each  teacher  will  make  a  new  tabulation  each  semester: 
and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  pass  on  with  the  class  her: 
tabulation  of  errors.  The  teacher  then  may  know  what  has; 
been  done  and  can  attack  these  errors  at  once  if  they  show! 
up.  Be  sure  the  old  is  well  done  before  attempting  a  new 
error, 

ELIMINATION. 

"These  drills  are  based  on  the  following  principles:  ! 

1.  Repetition.     That  we  speak  the  language  we  hear  is 

axiomatic.  In  order  to  establish  correct  habits  of 
speech,  the  ear  must  learn  to  recognize  and  expect 
accepted  forms.  Then,  given  reasonable  opportun- 
ity for  practice,  the  tongue  will  reproduce  them 
naturally.     Therefore  much  repetition  is  necessary. 

2.  Interest.     The  drill  should  be  made  interesting  to  the, 

end  that  attention  may  be  effortless  and  recollec-, 
tion  pleasant.     In  fact,  the  play's  the  thing. 

3.  The  Mind.     There  should  be  some  apparent  occasion' 

for  the  use  of  the  required  expression. 

4.  The  Body.     Bodily  movement  associated  with  mental 

activity  strengthens  and  fixes  impressions."  Ma-' 
honey. 

Criticism.  , 

Criticism,  to  be  effective,  must  always  be  sincere,  vital 
and  constructive.  First  of  all,  it  should  show  the  childi 
wherein  his  weakness  lies.  Secondly,  it  should  give  him  a. 
means  of  overcoming  it,  and  thirdly,  it  should  provide  him 
with  the  practice  necessary  to  make  the  improvement  per-, 
manent.  There  are  two  kinds  of  criticism  in  use  which  may 
be  governed  by  the  above  principles;  (1)  the  teacher's 
criticism  and  (2)  class  criticism. 
The  teacher's  criticism: 

She  should  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  it  is  not  so 
much  perfection  of  what  the  child  is  doing  that  we 
are  striving  for.  as  it  is  to  make  his  power  to  do  it 
more  perfect. 
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She  should  praise  as  well  as  censure.  If  there  be  even 
a  hint  of  that  which  one  is  striving  for,  recognition 
should  be  made  of  this  fact.  Later  one  may  censure, 
for  example,  "John,  what  you  are  telling  us  is  very 
interesting,  but,  it  is  a  shame  Mary  could  not  hear 
that  last  word,"  etc. 
She  should  realize  that  the  best  way  towards  improve- 
ment is  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  child  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  his  own  and  his  classmate's  work.  This  leads 
to  the  second  type  of  criticism. 
Class  criticism: 

After  a  conscience  for  the  appreciation  of  values  has  been 
Ji  awakened,  the  teacher  may  call  into  use  the  best  type  of 
}  criticism,  that  by  the  class.  This  type  of  criticism  is  val- 
uable because  everyone  possesses  an  innate  desire  to  rank 
highly  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbor,  and  thus  creates  both  a 
helpful  rivalry  and  a  desire  to  improve.  Class  criticism  to 
be  of  this  great  value  should: 

Have  as   its  basis  the  commendation  of  real  effort. 
I        Suggest  specific  ways  of  improvement. 

Avoid  heckling  about  minor  errors  of  speech. 
Lead  to  a  spirit  of  co-operation   and  helpfulness  among 
pupils. 
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Provision  for  Inidividual  Differences. 

Since  the  presence  of  individual  differences  and  the 
factors  determining  them,  as  shown  by  psychological  in- 
vestigations are  generally  familiar  to  the  average  teacher, 
only  those  deductions  believed  to  be  essential  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  language,  will  be  mentioned  here. 
Briefly  stated  these  are  as  follows: 

Individual  differences  are  apparent  at  every  age. 
Mental  abilities  of  individuals  differ  both  quantitatively 

and  qualitatively.    For  example — 
Quantitative  difference: 

Mary    had  fewer  mistakes    in  her  composition    than 
John. 
Qualitative  difference: 

John  speaks  to  the  point,  Mary  rambles. 
The  child's  command  over  language  is  largely  dependent 
upon   (1)  the  language  spoken   at   home  and  (2)  the 
degree  of  literacy  present  in  the  family. 
Granted,  then,  that  the  need  for  individual  instruction  is 
a  vital  one,  we  must  consider  how  an  adjustment  providing 
for  differences  in  language  capabilities  can  be  made  by  the 
ordinary   class-room  teacher.     Here  are  a  few  suggestions 
believed  to  be  practical: 
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SPEECH  AND  TECHNICALITIES.  i 

Discover  what  each  pupil  knows  and  the  way  in  which i 

he  knows  it.    For  example:  Tom,  Mary,  and  Jane  know  thati 

every  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital.     Mary  and  Jane 

carry  their  knowledge  over  to  the  writing  of  sentences,  while: 

Tom  does  not,  etc.  I 

Tabulate  individual  defects  in   speech,    punctuation,  and; 

organization,  children  keeping  such  lists  with  the  teacher.; 

Make  plans  to  remedy  these  defects,  taking  the  basic  first.' 

COMPOSITION.  I 

Cater  to  individual  interests  and  preferences  by  allowing  ^ 
wide  choice  of  topic.  Most  children  prefer  to  tell  or  write, 
about  personal  experiences,  interests,  incidents,  such  as: 
"The  First  Fish  I  Caught  This  Season,"  "How  to  Make  a 
Kite,"  while  a  few  may  possess  much  imagination  and  wish; 
to  tell  or  write  abstract  subjects  as  "The  Wind,"  "The  Fleecy! 
Clouds,"  etc.  ' 

Recognize  natural  aptitudes  by  permitting  expression  j 
through  different  channels  as,  drawing,  dramatization,  and' 
dance.  Some  children  who  easily  draw  might  tell  a  story  in : 
pictures.  Another,  naturally  dramatic,  might  in  that  man-| 
ner  vividly  portray  the  antics  of  his  pet  dog,  or  give  a  really 
excellent  characterization.  With  these  special  interests  as 
a  starting  point,  the  work  may  be  so  directed  as  to  lead  very 
immediately  into  the  improvement  of  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage. 

Do  not  allow  children  possessing  great  expressional 
ability  to  sacrifice  their  "turn"  to  the  less  able.  Provide  for 
some  extra  opportunity  for  expression,  such  as  exhorting 
stumbling  speakers  to  greater  fluency  by  entertaining  in 
opening  exercises  or  on  a  Friday  afternoon  going  into  an- 
other room,  etc. 

Make  use  of  letter-writing  to  draw  out  individuality.  If 
a  child  wishes  to  write  to  his  grandmother  about  his  new 
bird  house,  rather  than  to  his  uncle,  thanking  him  for  a  pres- 
ent, let  him  do  so.  This  calls  for  the  originality  through  the 
spur  of  interest.  i 

ASSIGNMENT. 

The  quantity  of  work  planned  should  be  determined  by  a 
consideration  of  individual  differences. 

More  advanced  pupils  should  have  more  advanced  assign-; 
ments,    while  those  less  able  should    have  easier  ones   em-i 
bodying  more  drill  and  review.    Adaptation  to  pupil's  ability 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  dullest    child    should  be 
assigned  the  dullest  lesson. 
STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

All  pupils  cannot  attain  the  same  standard  since  all  didi 
not  have  the  same  point  of  beginning. 
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Discussion  of  Standard  Language  Scales. 

;  THE  HILLEGAS  SCALE. 

"This  consist  of  ten  compositions,  ranging  from  an  arti- 
}ficial  production,  whose  scale  value    is  zero    to  the  tenth 
[.composition,  whose    scale  value  is  9.3.      Three  of   the  ten 
i  compositions  are  artificial  productions,  five  were  written  by 
I  high  school  pupils,  and  the  remaining  two  by  college  fresh- 
iimen.    No  two  were  written  on  the  same  topic,  and  they  vary 
1  greatly  in  length  and  type.     Each  degree  of  merit  is  repre- 
sented by  only  one  composition.     In  the  Thorndike  Exten- 
sion of  the  Hillegas  Scale  only  a  few  of  the  compositions  of 
the  original  scale  have  been  used  and  several  compositions 
are  given  for  each  degree  of  merit  in  the  middle  of  the  scale. 
Twenty-nine  compositions  represent  fifteen  degrees  of  merit 
within  anproximstely  the  same  range  as  the  original  scale. 
This  makes  a  more  finely  divided  scale  than  the  original 
one." 

Scores  obtained  in  using  the  Hillegas  Scale: 

Grade  Salt  Lake   City  Butte 

4  2.9  2.34 

5  3.1  2.87 

6  3.8  3.40 
I                     7                                 4.4  3.75 

8  5.4  4.11 

I      Monroe:   Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,  p.  194. 

'  THE  NASSAU  COUNTY  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 
HILLEGAS  SCALE  consists  of  nine  compositions,  seven  of 
l.vhich  were  written  by  elementary  school  pupils  on  the 
opic,  'What  I  should  like  to  do  next  Saturday.'  Tlie  com- 
H)sitions  of  the  scale  were  carefully  selected  and  evahiated 
)\  an  elaborate  method  which  cannot  be  even  sketclied 
lere."    Monroe:     Educational   Tests  and   Measurements,   p. 

:  96. 

English  Composition    Scores  Obtained  in  various  Cities 
ising  the  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale: 

HvslciH    of:  IV.         V.  AM.  VII.  \lll.  1st  2ii(l  :'.nl  -Itli 

Yr.  Yr.  Yr.  Yr. 

I'aiil,    Miiiii...  2.02  3  38  3. .14  4.12  4.1M1  .^.s;?  .l.fifi  ().27  (1.04 

)ilp,     Ahiliaiiiii.  3.31  3.8.5  4.60  4.!).')  (i.(i!)  (i.S»3  7.24  T.^t 

Jile  Co.,    Ala...  3.20  3.91  4  ;M  4.22  .O.f;*)  ().3S  (i.or.  (i.77 

Bau   Co.,   N.    Y.  2.76  3.42  3. S3  4.18  4.56  5.00  5.25  5.(i.S  5.94 

EKivor,    N.  Y...  2.31  2.55  3.78  4.75  5.62  5.18  5.02  5.95  6.30 

1(1,    Ko.    Dakota.  3.57  4.11  4.64  5.01  5.57  


DcsiraMf    fStMiid- 

ard     5     3.5        4.0        4.5        5.0        5,5        6.0 


St.  Paul  Survey,  p.  4t;i. 
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TRABUE  COMPLETION-TEST  LANGUAGE   SCALE. 

"Trabue  has  devised  a  series  of  Completion-Tests  Lan 
guage  Scales  for  the  general  measurement  of  language  abil- 
ity.    Of  these  scales  he  says: 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  "language"  in  any 
strict  sense,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some  person;, 
may  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language  and  perhaps  t(' 
write  it  fairly  well  without  being  able  to  make  a  very  higl' 
viduals  will  be  found  who  score  well  on  these  language  scale;; 
score  on  these  scales.  It  may  also  happen  that  some  indi 
and  are  yet  unable  to  quote  a  single  rule  of  English  gram! 
mar.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  abilitv 
to  complete  these  sentences  successfully  is  very  closely  re: 
lated  to  what  is  usually  called  'language  ability.'  ; 

"Each  scale  consists  of  sentences  from  which  one  or  mor*: 
is  indicated  by  a  blank.  The  pupil  being  tested  is  to  writ( 
words  have  been  omitted.  The  position  of  the  omitted  wordi 
in  the  missing  words.  The  relative  difficulty  of  the  sentence;! 
has  been  carefully  determined  and  they  have  been  arrangec' 
in  order  of  difficulty.  ; 

"These  scales  are  so  recent  that  no  study  of  their  ef 
fectiveness  in  measuring  language  ability  has  been  reported 
If  investigation  shows,  as  Trabue  claims,  that  they  measure 
an  ability  that  is  'very  closely  related  to  what  is  usuall; 
called  "language  ability,'  "  they  will  furnish  a  very  con 
minutes  of  the  pupils'  time  and  the  definite  instructions  fo 
venient  means  of  measurement.  They  require  only  a  fe\ 
minutes  of  the  pupils'  time  and  the  definite  instructions  fo 
scoring  insure  reliability.  However,  at  best,  they  can  yiel( 
only  general  measure  of  'language  ability,'  and  some  othei 
means  must  be  provided  for  diagnosis. 

"Trabue  gives  the  following  tentative  standards  for  seal 
B,  C,  D,  and  E.  These  scales  were  constructed  approximate! 
equal  in  difficulty: 

Grade —  Median 

II  3.0 

III  6.0 

IV  ; 8.0 

V  9.6 

VI 11.0 

VII  12.3 

VIII   13.8 

IX    14.2" 

Monroe:    Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

'•Conversation,  stories,  rhymes,  and  singing  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  in  the  kindergarten.  These  will 
vary  in  different  localities.  Real  conversation,  a  give-and- 
take  between  equals,  must  be  based  upon  topics  of  common 
interest.  Therefore  subjects  of  conversation  will  vary  in 
different  kindergartens,  because  the  environments  and  ex- 
periences of  the  children  will  be  different.  The  form  that 
language  development  will  take  will  also  vary  somewhat  in 
the  kindergartens.  Where  there  are  only  foreign-born  chil- 
dren, English  must  be  taught  as  a  new  language,  and  only 
the  simplest  stories  and  songs  can  be  used,  accompanied  by- 
much  gesture,  repetition,  and  illustration." 

DIRECTIONS. 

"Conversation   should   not  be  limited  to  certain   periods 
of  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  for  in  such  a  case,  it 
becomes  formal  and  forced.    The  methods  of  developing  lan- 
guage   in    the    kindergarten    should    15e    like    the    informal 
methods  of  the  home.     The  main  difference  is  that  selected 
situations  are  provided  in    the  school  which  willjnot   only 
ii  interest  the  child  and  give  him  the  desire  to  talk,  Ikit  will  also 
!  give   him  a  choice  subject  for  his  conversation   and  supi)ly 
him  with  an  adequate  vocabulary  in  which  to  express  his 
ideas.    Just  as  there  are  certain  occasions  in  the  home  which 
call  the  family  together  and  the  interchange  of  talk  is  gen- 
,  eral,  so  in  the  kindergarten  there  are  times  when  children 
;  gather  around  the  piano  for  singing,  or  watch  together  the 
[drying  wings  of  the  new  butterfly,  or  compose  a  group  let- 
Uer,  or  look  at  the  toy  brought  by  some  child;  then  topics  of 
interest  to  all  are  considered. 

Throughout  the  day  the  child  should  have  freedom  of  ex- 
pression.   He  should  ask  questions  of  other  children  as  well 
las  of  the  teacher;  he  should  ask  their  help  in  work  and  play; 
I  he  should  express  his  opinions  and  thus  test  his  ideas  by  the 
; knowledge  of  others  who  may  sanction  or  disapprove.     If 
jthe  kindergarten  experiences    really  stinuilate    a    child    to 
'think,  the  conversation  will  be  relevant  to  the  problem  to  be 
solved.     It  is  only  when  a  situation  does  not  provoke  ener- 
'getic  thought  that  a  child's  talk  becomes  silly. 
!       AVroiifT  Methods.    It   is  almost  impossible  to  give  model 
.outlines  for  conversations  because  of   their  inherent  nature 
Conversation  is  a  give  and  take,  modified  by  the  mental  at- 
titudes of  the  people  taking  part.     It  is  easier  to  show  what 
I  the  so-called  conversation  periods  should  not  be  like. 

1.     QUESTION  AND    ANSWER  METHOD:      The  teacher 
may  start  the  language  period  by  asking,  "What  did  we  talk 
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about  yesterday?"  If  litile  impression  was  made  the  previous 
day,  no  answer  may  be  forthcoming  or  perhaps  a  random 
guess.  "It  was  a  tall  man  who  carries  a  flag."  "Yes,  a  sol- 
dier." "What  did  we  say  a  soldier  did?"  This  method  rouses  a 
half-hearted  interest  because  the  children  give  information 
only. 

1.  MONOLOGUE  METHOD:  The  teacher  may  take  the 
entire  period  to  tell  the  children  all  about  some  experience. 
The  children  are  passive,  they  may  not  be  interested  in  the 
topic,  or  they  may  know  as  much  about  it  as  the  teacher,  but 
they  have  no  opportunity  for  expression.  The  children 
should  usually  gather  information  from  some  direct  exper- 
ience. 

3.  DESULTORY  METHOD:  The  teacher  may  ask  the 
question,  "Who  has  something  to  tell  us  this  morning?"  The 
result  is  that  a  number  of  children  may  talk  on  several  un- 
related topics.  This  method  does  not  promote  organization 
of  thought.  If  the  children  are  too  immature  to  use  ideas 
alone  as  a  medium  of  expression,  concrete  material,  such  as 
pictures,  finger  plays,  dramatization,  and  nature  materials, 
are  aids  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter. 

4.  OVER-ORGANIZED  METHOD:  The  teacher  may 
say,  "Yesterday  we  talked  about  where  the  squirrel  lives;  to- 
day we  will  talk  about  what  he  looks  like."  A  little  child  is 
not  ready  for  concentration  on  such  minute  details,  pigeon- 
holed under  headings.  A  child  must  respond  to  a  whole  sit- 
uation if  his  language  is  to  flow  freely  and  fully. 

5.  POOR  METHOD  OF  USING  PICTURES:  "Here  is  a 
picture;  what  do  you  see  in  it?"  is  often  a  way  that  a  conver- 
sation is  started.  Such  a  question  is  unnecessary  if  the  pic- 
ture illustrates  experiences  familiar  to  the  children.  The  pic- 
ture itself  will  suggest  interesting  conversation.  But  if  the 
picture  shows  objects  or  activities  entirely  foreign  to  the  chil- 
dren they  may  guess  at  its  meaning,  but  there  is  little  lan- 
guage value.  The  children  may  learn  to  speak  the  words 
which  the  teacher  uses  in  describing  the  picture,  but  as  there 
is  no  content  to  the  words,  these  will  drop  from  the  vocab- 
ulary. 

Ri^Iit  Methods.  1.  Recall  of  an  experience  shared 
by  a  group:  A  vivid  experience,  such  as  watching  the  car- 
penter at  work,  playing  in  the  wind,  planting  in  the  garden, 
is  a  good  starting  point  for  general  conversation.  "Lan- 
guage will  become  vigorous  and  effective  when  there  has 
been  reaction  toward  elemental  things."  The  child  himself 
must  use  correct  language  form.  "Nothing  but  persistent 
oral  repetition  of  the  correct  form  will  overcome  the  habit 
of  using  incorrect,  ungrammatical,  and  inelegant  expression 
in  daily  speech.  These  are  matters  of  ear  training  and  motor 
habits  as  well  as  of  knowledge." 
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If  the  children  describe  an  experience  in  a  desultory,  dis- 
jointed way,  the  teacher  may  ask  a  few  suggestive  questions 
[and  at  the  end  of  the  period  may  combine  the  children's  ideas 
[in  a  sequence  of  events,  an  interesting  summary. 

I  2.  EXPERIENCE  OF  ONE  CHILD  TOLD  TO  THE 
jROUP:  Kindergarten  children  have  a  tendency  to  run  to 
;he  teacher  and  talk  to  her  instead  of  to  the  group  of  chil- 
Iren.  When  some  child's  contribution  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
t  is  of  signifance  for  the  group,  the  teacher  should  help  the 
•hild  to  tell  the  experience  to  all  the  children.  The  respons- 
ibility for  interesting  a  group  because  one  has  something 
vorth  while  to  say  is  an  attitude  that  should  be  encouraged 
n  a  social  situation. 

3.  A  SOCIAL  SITUATION  WHICH  CALLS  FOR  OR- 
JANIZATION    OF    ORAL    EXPRESSION:      Invitations    to 

'kindergarten  celebrations,  letters  to  absent  teachers  or  chil- 
;lren,  etc.,  are  excellent  opportunities  for  the  formulation  of 
deas  in  written  form. 

The  following  is  a  letter  sent  by  one  kindergarten  to  a 
ittle  boy  who  had  moved  away.    It  was  written  down  by  the 
eacher  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  children: 
)ear  Peter: 

How  do  you  like  the  new  school?  How  is  your  mother? 
low  are  Florence  and  Mary  and  Jimmie? 

Could  you  come  to  visit  our  kindergarten  some  day?  We 
re  having  a  good  time.    Are  you  having  a  good  time?   What 

0  you  make  in  the  new  school?    We  made  a  plow  and  we 
lainted  yesterday. 

1  Please  tell  Mary  to  write  a  letter  for  you  to  tell  us  how 
|ou  are  and  about  your  new  school. 

With  love.   We  hope  to  see  you  soon.^ 

4.  GOOD  METHOD  OF  USING  PICTURES:  A  question 
,  hich  leads  to  picture  interpretation  complies  more  with  the 
Dirit  of  art  than  one  that  suggests  picture  analysis.  "Who 
Im  tell  me  a  story  about  this  picture?"  is  a  better  question 
jian  "What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?" 

i    The  following  stories  were  told  by  some  S-year-old  ciiil- 

:^en  as  interpretations  of  Millet's  First  Step: 

;    The  father  is  saying  to  the  baby,  "Come  over  here."  And 

iie  mother  is  holding  the  baby.    "Come  over  here,  come  over 

3re,  and  I  will  put  you  in  the  car." 

;    Once  a  man  was  in  his  garden  picking  uj)  wheat  and  put- 

ing  it  all  in  his  wagon.     His  mother  and  his  baby  came  in 

'  see  how  it  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  put  out  his  arms  to 

!;t  up  the  baby,  and  he  wanted  to  lift  the  baby,  too,  but  he 

jid  too  much  work;  he  couldn't.     Then,  after  he  was  done 

iith  that,  he  planted  some  seeds.    So  many  trees  are  there! 
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All  the  people  came  from  all  over  the  country  to  see  how  nictj 
it  was.  He  had  fences  so  that  nobody  could  come  in  to  toucl' 
his  stuff.  He  took  his  wheat  to  the  miller,  who  made  it  int( 
flour  so  that  we'd  have  something  to  eat. 

After  a  few  stories  about  a  picture  have  been  told  by  th^ 
children,  the  kindergartener  can  draw  attention  to  differenj 
parts  of  the  picture  which  have  been  misinterpreted.  Fo 
instance,  the  above  stories  show  that  the  wheelbarrow  in  thi 
First  Step  is  an  unfamiliar  object.  Conversation  will  thei 
center  on  these  unfamiliar  objects  in  familiar  surroundingsi 
Sometimes  it  is  the  activity,  the  meaning  of  the  picture  whicl 
is  misinterpreted.  In  such  cases  the  kindergartner  will  quasi 
tion  about  the  detail  which  gives  the  clue  to  the  rightfu 
meaning. 

This  method  of  studying  a  picture  develops  imaginatioii 
and  gives  a  unity  to  a  picture  and  to  the  ideas  about  it.  Whei! 
questions  lead  to  the  mere  naming  of  different  parts  of  th 
picture,  observation  is  developed,  but  it  is  not  true  pictur 
study;  that  is,  a  consideration  of  the  idea,  the  underlyin; 
meaning  as  expressed  through  the  relations  between  th 
various  parts. 

Aids  to  Oral  Laiijjiiag'e:  Language  work  is  greatly  aidei 
by  drawing,  handword,  dramatization.  Any  communicatioi 
of  ideas  is  really  language,  because  the  hand  and  the  bodil 
gesture  have  a  language  of  their  own  which  really  carrie 
over  into  verbal  language  and  enriches  it. 

Dramatization,  drawing,  and  language  bear  a  close  rela 
tion  to  one  another.  A  child  of  kindergarten  age  strives  t' 
fix  and  clarify  an  idea,  first,  by  dramatization,  then  by  ora 
language,  then  by  drawing.  The  younger  child  dramatize 
the  different  parts  of  the  experience  without  much  regar 
to  the  sequence  in  which  the  events  happened.  His  subse 
quent  oral  expression  is  still  disjointed,  but  is  more  relatei 
than  his  actions.  His  drawing  illustrates  isolated  parts  o 
the  experience.  As  the  child  grows,  his  ideas  become  bette 
organized;  his  dramatization  shows  an  attempt  to  relat 
different  incidents,  his  oral  expression  contains  incident 
woven  into  an  embryo  story,  and  his  drawing  represents  sev 
eral  objects  in  some  relation.  Dramatization  is  coTnpositio; 
in  primitive  language  form;  drawing  is  composition  in  pic 
ture-writing  form.  Both  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  i; 
conjunction  with  language  to  aid  in  the  organization  o 
thought.    Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  16. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  A>D  PROJECTS. 

This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  program  to  b 
followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  suggest 
projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  an' 
individuals. 
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Free  Impromptu  Speech;  Spontaneous  Expression. 

To  show  and  tell  about  toys  or  other  playthings  brought  to 
kindergarten  by  the  children. 

;  The  children  who  bring  toys  may  show  them.  As  the 
impulse  moves  them,  let  the  children  talk  freely  about  these 
toys  or  others  they  may  have  at  home.  The  seeing  of  these 
toys  may  call  to  mind  toys  which  some  of  the  children  have 
lat  home  and  thus  arouse  them  to  talk.  The  sight  of  a  fa- 
miliar object  may  spur  them  on  to  conversation  with  the 
^roup  and  may  help  to  overcome  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  children. 
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To  tell  stories  from  pictures. 

Pictures  with  simple  stories,  which  are  very  self-evident, 
should  be  used. 

To  listen  to  the  teacher's  telling  of  a  story. 

The  story  must  be  simple,  interesting  in   content,  full  of 

iction  and  expression. 

I     Example:      The  Three  Bears. 

I     This,  through  the  different  voices,  will   arouse  the  most 

':>assive  child.   The  repetition  of  phrases  appeals  to  the  child, 

'  nd  through  this  repetition,  the  phrase  impresses  the  child 

.nd  he  remembers  it.    Thus,  care   in  these  simple  repeated 

ihrases  is  essential,  as  the  children  imitate  readily  and  ac- 

urately  at  this  age. 

'o  look  at  things  about  the  room  or  school. 

'  These  should  be  real  and  interesting  experiences.  Ideas 
pring  from  experience  and    by  acquiring  these  ideas  the 

ihild  will  have  an  incentive  to  conversation,  namely,  the 
eed  for  expressing  his   ideas.     John  Dewey  says: 

]     "They  stand  for  these    meanings  to  any  individual  only 

,'hen  he  has  had  experience  of  some  situation  to  which  these 

iieanings    are  actually    relevant.     *     *     *     To    attempt   to 

live  a  meaning  through  a   word  alone  without  any  dealing 

ith  a  thing  is  to  deprive  the  word  of  intelligible  signifiea- 

Qj^      *     *     *     There  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  when- 

,/er  there  is  a  definite  word  or  form  of  speech  there  is  also 

,  definite  idea;   while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  adults  and  chil- 

ren  alike  are  capable  of  using  even  precise,  verbal  fornnilae 

;ith  only  the  vaguest  and  most  confused  sense  of  what  tlu^y 

lean.     *     *     *     Words  should  be  signs  of  ideas,  and  ideas 

')ring  from  experience." 

\  Bird  in  a  Cage. 

Do  not  call  the  child's  attention  to  the  bird;  do  not  ask 
lestions  about  it.  Let  the  child  observe  it  because  he  is 
terested,  and  let  him  ask  the  question  at  first.     If  the  in- 
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formation  is  simply  handed  to  him,  he  has  not  the  interes 
he  will  have  if  he  has  to  think  about  the  point  of  interesi 
Arousing  of  the  child's  interest  by  the  object  observed  wil 
stimulate  him  to  talk. 

Gardens  or  Flowers.  ^ 

Watch  the  growth.  Care  for  the  plants.  Note  any  ne\ 
developments.  Placing  the  responsibility  of  pets  or  plant 
on  the  child  will  make  him  feel  he  has  a  place  in  the  kinder 
garten.  This  responsibility  will  arouse  an  interest  whic 
will  prompt  conversation. 

To  Bring  Pets  From  Home  to  Kindergarten. 

Encourage  as  many  as  possible  to  bring  pets.  Real  liv 
pets  will  arouse  spontaneous  speech. 

Expression  in  sentences;  organization  of  material;  freedoi 
of  speech;  adjustment  to  new  social  environment;  sharin 
experiences;  vocabulary;  originality  of  expression;  corre( 
tion  of  common  errors. 

To  Make  a  Toy  Shop. 

This  project  will  extend  over  several  weeks,  involviii 
many  minor  projects  and  furnishing  many  opportunitie 
for  improving  the  language.  Some  of  the  minor  projeci 
will  be: 

The  buildins'  of  the  shop  Avitli  the  Hill  Blocks. 
The  making?  of  toys  for  the  shop. 
The  visits  to  the  shop. 

All  of  these  minor  projects  will  require  discussion  an 
planning.  Dramatization  of  familiar  social  situations  wi 
be  based  on  the  imitative  instinct.  Here  will  be  afforde; 
the  motivation  for  much  suggestion  and  drill  on  correi 
language  forms. 

To  Go  Shopping. 

Lead  the  children  to  carry  on  in  terms  of  child  languag 
the  conversation   necessary  in   shopping.  j 

Playing  Grocery  Store.  ' 

A  store  is  arranged  by  the  class.  See  drawing  and  ii' 
dustrial  arts  outline.  Let  the  suggestions  come  from  tl 
children  and  in  sentence  form;  lead  them  to  make  the 
suggestions  clearly  and  definitely  so  as  to  be  understoc' 
without  help  from  the  teacher  or  the  rest  of  the  clas! 
The  children  play  the  different  parts.  The  shoppers  mu 
ask  for  the  desired  purchases  in  simple  sentences.  Woi 
for  a  variety  of  sentence  formation,  as:  "Have  you  ai 
lettuce  today?"  "I  would  like  some  nice  sweet  oranges 
"How  much  is  butter  a  pound?"  They  will  be  inclined 
say:     "I    want    some    potatoes."    "I    want   some  bread 
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"Give  me  some  bread."  "Give  me  some  sugar."  The  grocer 
must  answer  in  complete  sentences,  as:  "No,  1  have  none 
today,"  rather  than  saying  just  "No"  or  "Here." 

To  Play  Toy  Shop  Game  at  Christmas  Time. 

There  will  be  a  toy  store,  Santa  Glaus,  toys  and  visitors. 

Santa  Glaus  talks   with  the  children    who  come   to  see  the 

toys.    The  children  are  the  toys  and  are  shown  off  by  Santa 

i  Claus.     There  may  be  sleeping,  walking,  and   talking  dolls, 

;  trains,  and  autos  which  run  when  wound,  jumping  jacks  in 

!l  the  box,  and  many  other  action  toys. 

i        Santa    Glaus    greets    the    children     as,    "Good-morning, 

'  Mary.     Do  you  wish  to  see   my  toys?    Here  is    a  doll  that 

sleeps."     Santa  Glaus  takes  un  and  displays  a  sleeping  doll. 

I  The  children  talk  to  Santa   Glaus.     "I  want  a  big  wagon." 

I  "What  kind  do  you  want  and  what  do  you  want  it  for?"  The 

f  child  must  answer  in  sentence  form,  as  "I  want  to  play  store 

with  it  and    to  take  my   sister  for  a  ride."     "Ghildren,  just 

look  around  at  all  my  toys  and  see  what  you  wish  me  to  bring 

jyou."     The  children  may  tell    their  wishes  for    themselves 

jiand  others. 

jTo  Tell  Something  to  All  the  Ghildren. 

Ghildren  often  talk  to  the  teacher  or  to  another  child. 
Lead  the  child  to  talk  to  the  group.  If  the  child's  contribu- 
tion is  significant  for  the  group,  use  it  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  further  work  with  the  group. 

I  To  Talk  About  Things  Which    Have  Been    Seen  or    Done 
!       by  All. 

This  should  be  very  informal.  Each  child  may  contribute 
his  part  of  the  experience  to  the  group.  After  this  free  oral 
, expression  on  the  part  of  the  children  has  been  obtained, 
|tlie  teacher  may  then  gradually  correct  the  children's  Eng- 
llish,  urge  them  to  use  complete  sentences  and  help  them  in 
Ithe  choice  of  words  and  expressions.  Situations  such  as 
ithe  following  will  supply  incentive  and  motive  for  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  children. 

;  Visit  to  blacksmith  shop  or   other  shops. 

Excursions   to  parks. 
Planting  of  garden. 
Building  or  furnishing  doll  house. 

"The  social  atmosphere,  which  is  conducive   to  freedom 
,11  conversation,  is  best  created  by  gathering  the  children  into 
;in  informal  group  near  to  and  facing  the  teach<M-. 
j      Survey    of    the    Kindergartens    of    Richmond.     Indiana: 
Alice  Temple. 
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To  give  a  party.  ! 

A  Party  for  Children. 

The  invitations,  the  serving,  and  the  visiting  while 
eating  will  call  for  simple  conversation  and  use  of  politej 
expressions.  "Will  you  come  to  our  party?"  "Yes,  thank! 
you."  "Will  you  have  a  cookie?"  "I  will,  thank  you."i 
"How  are  you  today?"    "Very  well,  thank  you." 

A  Party  for  Mothers. 

The  children  may  make  ap  the  invitations  to  send  to; 
the  mothers.  Let  the  children  usher  in  the  mothers;  take' 
care  of  their  wraps;  offer  them  chairs  and  serve  the 
lunch. 

To  Make  Up  Letters  to  Send  to  Absent  Children. 

Lead  them  to  express  their  ideas  in  sentences  and  have 
the  sentences  as  closely  related  as  possible. 

To  Talk  Together  About  Things  Which  All  Like. 

Suggest  polite  usages,  as  "Good  morning,  Mr.  So-and- 
So."  "Please  give  me  some  sugar."  "Thank  you."  "Good-by. 
Mrs.  So-and-So."  The  grocer  may  open  door  for  the  customer 
whose  arms  are  full  of  bundles. 

Playing  Clock  Store. 

The  children  choose  a  family  and  storekeeper.  The  rest 
of  the  children  may  be  different  kinds  of  clocks;  cuckoo, 
alarm,  shelf,  grandfather,  chimes  and  watches.  The  circle 
may  be  the  shelves,  other  arrangements  may  be  suggested 
by  the  children.  The  family  come  to  buy  clocks.  The  greet- 
ings between  the  storekeeper  and  the  family  will  call  into 
use  polite  forms,  as  "Good  morning,  Mr.  So-and-So.  How 
are  the  children  today?"  "Very  well,  thank  you."  The  store- 
keeper may  demonstrate  a  few  clocks.  "Here  is  a  fine  alarm 
clock.  I  will  wind  it  up  and  let  you  hear  it  ring."  The 
"clock"  rings  very  loudly.  "Here  is  a  fine  clock  for  the 
hall."  The  storekeeper  displays  a  grandfather  clock  which 
sounds  "Tick-tock"  slowly  and  loudly  when  wound.  "No,  I 
think  I  would  like  a  cuckoo  clock."  A  cuckoo  clock  is  demon- 
strated. This  will  be  helpful  in  the  music  lesson  as  is  the 
clock  with  the  chimes.  No  one  will  care  to  buy  a  cuckoo  or 
chime  clock  which  has  not  pretty  tones.  Unless  the  child 
sings  "cuclioo"  or  "ding-dong"  in  a  high,  clear  tone,  he  will 
be  considered  a  poor  clock.  Originality  in  conversation  and 
dramatization  will  be  fostered  by  this  game.  When  the 
family  leave,  other  polite  forms  will  be  used.  Repetition  of 
the  proper  use  of  these  terms  will  lead  to  correct  habit  for- 
mation. 
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Playing  Store  in  Spring. 

The  children  make  toy  hats.  Arrange  the  hats  and  the 
counters  for  a  spring  opening.  The  buyers  come  and  choose 
the  hats  according  to  their  likes  or  dislikes.  "1  want  a  pink 
hat  because  my  dolly  has  a  pink  dress."  "My  baby  needs  a 
white  bonnet." 

To  Tell  Simple  Stories. 

After  a  story  has  been  told  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  warrant  the  children's  grasping  it,  ask  questions  about 
it  to  test  their  understanding  of  the  story.  Have  the  chil- 
dren tell  the  story,  telling  the  main  events  only  at  first. 
Later  on  they  may  put  in  more  detail.  The  complexity  of 
stories  chosen  will  depend  largely  on  the  type  of  children 
in  the  kindergarten.  For  foreign-born  .children  who  know 
nothing  of  our  language,  only  the  simplest  and  shortest 
stories  should  be  used.  Let  the  children  correct  each  others 
mistakes  in  story-telling.  After  the  child  has  told  a  story, 
ask  questions  which  will  lead  the  children  to  detect  mistakes. 

To  Say  Short  Simple  Verses. 

Verses  afford  good  ear  training  for  language  work.  See 
Literature  outline. 

After  Mother  Goose  rhymes  have  been  learned,  they  may 
be  acted  out  by  a  part  of  the  class  while  the  others  recite  the 
rhyme  as  it  is  being  dramatized. 

Lead  to  this  in  a  natural  fashion  from  some  suggestion 
';0r  tale  told  by  a  child.  To  have  this,  conversation  should 
ibe  informal,  not  at  a  specified  time  and  for  a  specified 
iperiod.  Should  an  occasion  arise,  aside  from  the  regular 
•period,  use  it  while  the  interest  is  there.  At  first  allow  very 
jfree  expression  on  part  of  the  children;  later  the  teacher 
3an  help  them  to  organize  their  ideas.  By  organizing  their 
ideas  into  a  summary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher, 
!:he  children  will  have  a  definite  experience  clearly  in  mind. 

To  Tell  Simple  Every-Day  Activities. 

Tell  what  kind  of  a  day  it  is,  as,  "It  is  sunny  today,"  or 

The  sun  is  warm  today,"  and  not,  "Sunny,"  "warm,"  "cold." 
;  Make  a  "three-sentence  composition"  about  the  day. 
,)iscourage  sameness  in  form  of  sentences,  as  "It  is  warm." 

It  is  sunny."   "It  is  clear." 

;  Tell  about  things  seen  or  done  on  the  way  to  or  from 
ichool. 

i  Tell  what  the  child  is  going  to  work  at  or  is  working  at. 
\  Tell  in  good  English  what  tli^  child  has  done,  as:  "I 
jainted  a  boat  going  through  the  cana]."  "See  the  train  I 
iuilt.     Now  it  is  going  under  a  bridge."    This  will  help  him 

)  work  for  something  definite  in  his  work   instead  of   just 
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doing  something.  No  matter  how  simple  a  thing,  the  childj 
has  made,  see  that  he  knows  and  can  tell  what  he  has  made.j 
Often  a  child  works  and  works  well,  but  when  questioned,! 
he  is  incapable  of  expression.  Being  able  to  tell  clearly  what! 
he  is  doing  or  has  done  will  center  attention  and  stimulate! 
clear  and  definite  thinking   on  the  part  of  the  child.  i 

Tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  home  or  what  the  child  does] 
to  help  mother. 

Dramatize  the  work  in  the  home.  Have  a  miniaturej 
family  and  play  house.  The  common  expressions  of  dailyj 
speech  will  occur  very  frequently.  In  this  frequent  usagei 
of  every  day  expressions  the  child  becomes  accustomed  tcj 
use  these  in  the  right  form.  Supply  correct  for  incorrect 
forms  as  errors  occur. 

"Nothing  but  persistent  oral  repetition  of  the  correct 
form  will  overcome  the  habit  of  using  incorrect,  ungram 
matical,  and  inelegant  expression  in  daily  speech.  Thes< 
are  matters  of  ear  training  and  motor  habits  as  well  as  o 
knowledge."  Kindergarten  Curriculum,  Department  of  tht 
Interior,  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  16. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAIINMENT. 

When  leaving  the  kindergarten  a  pupil  should  be  abl 
with  reasonable  correctness  to  fill  the  requirements  indi 
Gated  below: 

Participate  in  playing  three  social  experiences  of  th 
home,  shop,  or  market. 

Participate  in  playing  three  simple  stories. 

Use  complete  sentences  in  asking  for  materials. 

Tell  in  good  English  sentences  what  he  is  going  t 
make  with  scissors,  crayons,  blocks,  or  sand  table,  in  a 
original  construction. 

Know  when  to  say  "please,"  "thank  you,"  and  "pai' 
don  me." 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  six  Mother  Goose  rhyme 
and  thirty  lines  of  other  verse. 

Tell  in  three  or  four  sentences  the  story  of  a  pictui 
adapted  to  the  child's  interest.  This  does  not  mean  a 
enumeration  of  objects. 

Reproduce  two  short  simple  stories. 

Have  eliminated  three  of  the  most  frequently  occu; 
ring  errors,  as  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginnii 
of  the  year. 

Dictate  messages  to  be  sent  to  absent  friends. 

Attainments,  outlined  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Curi- 
culum  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Committee  of  the  Intern 
tional  Kindergarten  Union,  Page  44,  Bureau  of  Educati(: 
Bulletin,  1919,  No.  16. 

"No  absolute  standard  can  be  set,   for  home    conditio! 
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exercise  great  influence  upon  the  language  development  of 
children.     Training   in   the   kindergarten   should   result   in 
increased  control,  power,  and  desire  in  the  following  direc- 
!  tions: 

1.  Control  over  tone  of   voice,  enunciation,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  grammatical  construction. 

2.  Power  to  put  ideas  into   language,  either    in  asking 
questions  or  in  making  statements. 

.         3.     Ability  to   understand    simple  conversation    and   to 
1  respond  to  directions  which  have  been  stated  once. 
j        4.     Desire  to  find  proper  and  adequate  verbal  expression 
^  for  vague  ideas  and  to  add  to  the  vocabulary. 
'•        The  vocabulary   should  include    the  names  of   the  most 
familiar   objects   in   the   school,   home,   and   neighborhood; 
i  also  such  qualities    and  activities   of  these  objects,  as  it  is 
\  necessary  for  a  child  to  understand  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
\  life  and  play   projects,  or  the  qualities  and   activities  con- 
cerning which  he  is  curious. 
¥        Habits  of   courteous  respons^  and  intercourse  should  be 
4  -developed    in   all   kindergartens.       "Please,"    "Thank   you," 

!  "Excuse    me,"   "Yes,  Miss ,"  should  come  naturally 

;  at  the  appropriate  time.      Replying,  when    spoken  to,  and 
\  waiting  until  others  have  finished  speaking,  should  be  one 
result  of  training. 

Education  in  language  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of 

,  words  which  a  child  can  pronounce,  but  by  the  clearness  of 

his  ideas  about  a  number  of  selected  experiences  as  shown 

I  through  his  adaptable,  usable  vocabulary. 

•i 
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GRADE  I. 
DIHE(TIO^S. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  first  grade  is  oral. 
In  this  grade  spontaneity  and  free  expression  should  b€; 
the  main  thing  sought.  While  encouraging  self-expression! 
it  is  the  teacher's  task  to  guide  and  control  the  speech,  toj 
prevent  mere  babbling  and  to  make  the  exercise  a  pleasure! 
to  both  listener  and  talker;  in  short,  "to  bring  it  to  pass  that! 
the  children  have  something  to  say."  Stories  should  bej 
short,  have  a  clear  beginning,  plenty  of  action  and  a  definite! 
end.  Encourage  pupils  to  select  subjects  into  which  theyi 
can  put  a  little  of  their  own  thinking,  opinions  and  judg-j 
ments.  Unobtrusively  supply  the  correct  form  when  the 
child  uses  the  incorrect  form.  Later  play  games  to  givei 
special  drills  upon  those  errors  most  frequently  recurring 
"The  exercises  that  aim  to  inculcate  correct  forms  should  bf 
made  as  interesting  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  attention  ma\ 
be  effortless,"  but  "freedom  and  spontaneity  should  never  be; 
permitted  to  degenerate  into  inaccurate,  inadequate,  and! 
slovenly  expression." 

The  child  should  speak  distinctly,  with  good  tone  quality 
and  should  be  trained  to  stand  erect  when  talking.  "Chil- 
dren are  very  imitative,  consequently  the  teacher  should 
carefully  watch  her  own  use  of  English.  Without  being  toC 
prim,  she  should  insistently  guard  against  coarse  slang 
faulty  idioms,  grammatical  errors,  and  provincial  forms 
She  should  cultivate  habits  of  perfect  pronunciation,  flex- 
ibility of  tone,  and  a  varied  vocabulary."  Establish  a  situa- 
tion of  pupil  talking  and  audience  listening.  The  pupi 
should  make  his  class  hear  the  "sentence."  This  can  b( 
established  by  limiting  the  composition  to  three  short  simpk 
sentences.  The  "choppy"  sentence  is  preferable  to  the  "rur 
on"  sentence. 

The  child's  activities,  interests  and  contacts  should  fur- 
nish the  motive  in  language.  An  environment  should  bf 
created  in  the  school  room  which  will  free  the  child  fron 
self-consciousness.  Activity  should  be  purposeful.  Remem- 
ber, "Every  lesson  is  a  language  lesson." 

i 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  PROJECTS. 

This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  program,  to  be 
followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  suggests 
projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  and 
individuals.  A  divisions  should  demonstrate  greater  ability 
in  handling  the  work  than  B  divisions. 
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The  teachers  of  A  divisions  should  confer  with  the  former 
teacher  of  these  pupils  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undesirable 
;  repetition  of  the  projects. 

Free  Expression. 

To  Tell  of  Home  Experiences — helping  mother;  father; 
I  baby;  playthings;  pets;  holiday  and  Saturday  good  times. 
Examples: 

I  help  mother  to  take  care  of  my  baby  brother.  I 
bring  water  for  his  bath.  When  he  is  dressed,  I  take 
him  for  a  ride. 

I  played  soldier  with  my  brothers.  My  big  brother 
was  a  captain.    The  baby  carried  the  flag. 

To   tell   of    school   activities — the  reading  lesson,   play- 
i  (mates,  gaAes,  or  helping  teacher. 

:       Examples : 

We  read  about  Hansel  and  Gretel  today.  I  think 
they  made  their  mother  unhappy.  They  played  before 
they  worked. 

1!  My  playmate's  name  is  Mary.    We  play  school  every 

day.     I  am  the  teacher. 
We  have  such  fun  playing  Chicken  Market.    Roy  was 
i      the  butcher.    He  chose  me  for  a  chicken. 

To    tell    of     natural    observations — plants,    birds,    and 
mimals. 

Examples: 

I   picked    violets  in  the    woods.     I  brought  them  to 
i     school.     We  pressed  them  for  our  nature  books. 
;  Have  you  seen  a  robin  yet?  I  saw  one  hop  upon  a  bush. 

I      He  sang  to  me. 
'  My  dog  is  a  French  Bull.     He  barks  at  everyone.    He 

doesn't  frighten  me. 

'     To  tell   stories   from  pictures  of  action  as  boys  playing 
iall,  girls  jumping  rope,  a  squirrel  running  up  a  tree. 
I     A  child  pretends   he  is  the  central  figure  in  the  picture 
nd  tells  what  he  is  doing  or   saying.     Start  with  one  sen- 
3nce.    Gradually  develop  a  three  sentence  unified  story. 

I     To  tell  about  pictures,  giving  title,  meaning  and  painter. 
See  Industrial  Arts  Outline.) 

'     To  describe  objects  and   animals,  using  the  first  p<M-s()ii. 
I     Example : 

I  Not — I  have  long  ears.     I  have  a  round  tail.     1    bave 

'    white  fur.    What  am  I? 

But  this— My  ears  are  long.  My  tail  is  round.  1  :nu 
white.     What  am   1? 
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To  describe  things  which  have  been  seen,  heard  or 
touched. 

This  gives  much  opportunity  for  originality.  Examples 
are:  A  car  trying  to  go  up  the  hill;  a  train  coming  into  the 
station;   sprinklers  watering  the  street. 

To  explain   how  to  play  a  simple  game  or  process  from 
actual  experience. 
Examples : 

Cat  and  Mouse.  All  the  children  stand  in  a  ring.  The 
cat  chases  the  mouse  in  and  out.  When  the  mouse  is 
caught,  the  cat  becomes  the  next  mouse. 

How  to  pop  corn.  First  put  the  corn  in  the  popper. 
Then  hold  the  popper  over  the  fire.  When  the  corn  is 
popped,  pour  on   melted  butter  and  saltX 

-^        • 
To  pantomime  and  dramatize  every-day  incidents,    such 
as  washing  clothes,  scrubbing  floors,  and  rocking  baby. 

One  child  pantomimes  some  activity,  then  another 
child  tells  in  a  three  sentence  story  what  the  child  im- 
personated, as,  Harry  was  playing  by  the  bonfire.  His 
clothes  caught  on  fire.  He  rolled  in  the  grass  to  put  it 
out. 

To  compose  simple  letters  and  invitations. 
Examples : 

Dear  Robert: 

Will  you  please  come  to  my  birthday  party, 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

Your  little  friend, 
Phil. 
Dear  Robert: 

I  am  sorry  you  were  sick  and  couldn't  come  to 
our  party.  We  played  the  games  you  like  to  play, 
We  had  ice  cream  and  cake  to  eat.  I  hope  you  will 
be  well  soon. 

Your  playmate, 
Phil. 

Elimination  of  unnecessary  use  of  "and,"  "so,"  and 
"then."  Development  of  the  "sentence  sense." 
"To  listen  to  literature  suitable  to  this  grade,  as  Mothei 
Goose  Rhymes,  fairy  tales,  myths,  legends,  stories  of  action, 
These  stories  should  be  brief,  with  a  main  thought  prom- 
inent, or  should  be  composed  of  distinct  thoughts  so  related 
as  to  be  readily  held  in  mind.  The  children  can  then  be  held 
in  their  reproductions,  to  saying  something  worth  while,  tc 
gaining  in  the  use  of  complete  sentences,  and  to  making 
clear  pictures."  Lists  of  stories  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Literature  Outline. 
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To  reproduce  stories  in  parts  or  in  complete  wholes* 
stories  modified  by  additional  endings.  * 

Examples: 

The  Three  Bears  told  in  three  parts. 
The  departure  of  the  Bears. 
The  adventures  of  Goldilocks. 
The  return  of  the  Bears. 
The  Gingerbread  Boy,  as  a  whole. 

The  little  old  woman  made  a  gingerbread  boy. 
He  ran  away  from  her  and  from  the  little  old  man. 
:  But  he  didn't  run  away  from  the  fox. 

Additional  scenes  or  different  endings  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  children. 

To  dramatize  stories  told  or  read.  These  points  are  to 
be  observed. 

Children  should  take  the  initiative.  By  skillful  ques- 
tioning, the  teacher  may  bring  out  the  where,  when,  who, 
how,  why  of  the  story. 

Example:  "How  many  people  do  we  need?"  "What 
things  will  the  characters  require?"  "How  many  places 
are  called  for  in  theTstory?" 

Let  the   play  be  entirely  spontaneous  at  first.     Then  by 

I  helpful  criticism  the  pupils  and  teacher  may  improve    the 

'  dramatization.     This  is  the  beginning  of  critical  training  in 

literary  appreciation.     "Why  do  you  think   this   story   is  a 

good  one  to  play?" 

The  entire  class  should  participate.  Various  pupils 
1  should  take  a  part.  This  helps  to  bring  out  the  self-con- 
I  scious  child.  The  best  impersonator  may  be  selected  by  the 
I  children. 

'        Dramatization  must  be  simple,  natural  and  informal.    A 
finished  product"  is  not  the  aim.    A  dramatization  is  valu- 
iible  as  lon^'  as  it  is  in  the  process  of  development. 

j  To  memorize  poems.  Selections  should  be  recited  and 
1  made  the  subject  of  conversation.  This  helps  to  develop 
j  vocabulary  and  style.  The  poem  should  be  read  many  times 
I  for  enjoyment.  Select  active  lines  for  reproduction.  Pick 
i  out  pictures  in  the  poem.  Select  the  picture  you  like  best. 
.Compose  simple  melodies  for  certain  lines.  Draw  or  cut  the 
1  pictures.  The  child  should  be  familiar  with  the  poem  as  a 
I  whole,  so  as  to  give  ti*c  central  thought.  Then  have  the 
pupil  recite  the  parts  he  can  remember.     T^ater  he  will  be 

jable  to  give  the  whole  poom. 

i 

(Errors  and  Polite  Expressions. 

;       To  play  games  for  correction.     As  free  expression  is  the 
aim  in  the  first  grade,  the  teacher  should  not  inlorrui)t  the 
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child.  Note  the  incorrect  expressions.  After. a  time  make 
them  the  basis  for  special  drill  by  games.  These  games  will 
bring  about  a  frequent  natural  and  conversational  use  of 
certain  necessary  phrases.  Work  to  correct  those  errors, 
which  occur  most  frequently  among  the  children  of  the 
grade.     Perhaps  the  following  are  among  them: 

I  seen  him.  I  done  it. 

I  come   to  school.  He  don't  wan't  to. 

He  ain't  there.  I  knowed  it. 

I  brung.  I  run  all  the  way. 

Me  and  him  did  it.  My  father,  he  said. 

It  is  me.  Look't. 

He  took  it  off  me.  This  after. 

Lemme  see  it.  Gimme  that. 

I  ain't  got  no  book.  Once  they  was  a  man  who. 

Ketch. 

Example:  A  child  stands  in  the  corner  blindfolded.  An- 
other pupil  stands  beside  him,  not  blindfolded.  A  third  child 
steps  up  and  taps  the  first  one  on  the  back.  Number  one 
says,  "Who  is  it?"  The  child  who  did  the  tapping  says,  "It 
is  I."  The  blindfolded  pupil  then  gives  the  name  of  the  child 
he  thinks  it  is.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  the  pupil  not  blind- 
folded says,  "It  is  he,"  or  "It  is  she."  If  not,  he  says,  "It  is 
not  he"  or  "It  is  not  she."  Sheridan:  Speaking  and  Writing 
English,  p.  154. 

To  play  games  to  establish  forms  of  politeness,  such  as 
greeting,  introducing  people,  "if  you  please,"  "may  I  have," 
"thank  you,"  "you  are  welcome,"  "pardon  me." 

Example:  Have  a  number  of  children  stand  in  the  front 
of  the  room,  each  one  with  some  object  hidden  behind  his 
back.  Some  child  begins:  "John,  may  I  have  the  pencil?"  If 
John  hasn't  the  pencil,  John  says,  "Yes,  Mary,  you  may  have 
the  pencil."  Mary  says,  "Thank  you,  John."  John  says,  "You 
are  welcome,  Mary." 

TECHNICAL  POINTS  TO  BE  APPLIED  IN  THE  PROJECTS. 
Capitals  as  applied  to  the  following: 

Beginning  of  sentences. 

Child's  own  name  and  address. 

Pronouns  I,  and  O. 
Punctuation : 

Period  following  a  statement. 

Interrogation  point  after  a  question. 

STAM)AR1)S  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

When  leaving  the  First  grade  a  pupil  should  be  able,  with 
reasonable  correctness,  to  fill  the  requirements  indicated 
below : 
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Do  all  kindergarten   requirements. 
Participate  in  playing  three  stories  with  simple  plot 
and  repeated  phrases. 

Participate  in  playing  three  social  experiences  sup- 
plying appropriate  conversation. 

Know  when  to  say  "please."  "thank  you,"  and  "par- 
don me." 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  eight  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  and  fifty  lines  of  other  verse. 

Give  three  related  sentences  explaining  an  incident 
or  event. 

Tell  a  story  about  a  picture,  using  good  sentences. 

Reproduce  two  short  stories,  eliminating  the  unneces- 
sary use  of   "ands." 

Have  eliminated  the  three  most  frequently  occurring 
errors,  as  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester. 

Dictate  messages  to  be  sent  to  absent  friends. 

Write  his  own  name,  city,  school,  and  state  from  a 
,     copy. 

Write  simple  short  sentences  beginning  with  a  cap- 
i     ital,  and  ending  with  a  period  or  question  mark. 
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GRADE  II. 


See  the  general   directions  for  all  grades  and   those  fo 
the  First  and  Third  Grades.     Two-thirds  of  all  the  languag- 
time  in  this  grade  is  devoted  to  oral  language. 
Oral  Composition. 

Freedom  and  spontaneity  will  only  be  secured  by  lettinj 
the  child  talk  on  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  him.    Re. 
member  that  class  interests   differ,  and  that  the  individual 
must  be  taken  into  account.    Give  plenty  of  opportunity  fo 
the  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  treatment  of  stories,  pic 
tures,    and  even  the  child's  own  experience.      Avoid,  how 
ever,  a    mixture  of  imagination  ^nd  actual  observation  ii 
the  same  composition.     Encourage  the  class  in  thinking  fo 
a  few  minutes  before  they  speak,  but  be  sure  they  have  , 
definite  problem  or  reason  for  thinking.     This  will  lay  th 
foundation  for  orderly  thinking  in  the  upper  grades.     Avoic 
however,  undue  emphasis  on  this  point.     Be  careful  in  criti 
cizing  the  child's  work,   remembering  that  your  pupils  wil; 
not  talk  correctly  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  that  an  attempi 
to  make  them  so  would  make  them  unable   to  talk    at   al 
However,  in  this  grade,  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  insistin 
on  distinct  speech  and  on  an  easy  natural  tone  of  voice.  Plac 
emphasis  on  the  careful  pronunciation  of  syllables    endin, 
in  g,  t,  and  d. 

Little  progress  in  language  will  result  unless  the  teache 
has  a  definite  aim  for  each  lesson  and  plans  before  han 
how  this  may  best  be  met.  For  instance,  if  the  aim  is  cor 
rection  of  an  error  of  speech,  it  will  be  necessary  to  classif 
the  errors  actually  made  by  the  children  in  their  oral  speed 
Then  after  a  definite  choice  is  made,  a  language  game  ma 
be  played  which  will  emphasize  the  correct  form  to  be  usee 
rather  than  the  mistake,  as  made.  Moreover,  lessons  ha\ 
ing  the  same  general  aim  should  show  some  definite  prog 
ress,  however  slight,  from  time  to  time. 

"Attention  should  be  given  to  the  elimination  of  certai 
weaknesses  that  are  found  in  this  grade.  The  first  is  tha 
of  trite  beginnings.  I  have  and  I  like  are  special  offender; 
Here  is  an  illustration: 

I  have  a  dog.     His  name  is  Jack.     He  can  do  trick; 

"Such  should  not  be  accepted  i]i  this  grade.  There  i 
nothing  interesting  or  personal  about  the  illustration.  Sug 
gest  this  correction :  Tell  your  dog's  name  in  the  first  sei] 
tence.  Then  describe  one  trick  he  does.  We  would  like  t 
hear  something  about  him  that  is  different  from  other  dog; 

"Beginnings  like  last  nig-lit,  yesterday,  etc.,  should  b 
ruthlessly  refused.  Don't  allow  them  in  any  part  of  a  coffi 
position  unless  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  narrative. 
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j  "In  the  same  way,  refuse  trite  endings.  It  is  better  to- 
have  a  child  give  two  sentences  only,  if  he  makes  a  eood 
point  on  two,  than  to  have  him  finish  with  a  foolish  question 
or  an  "I  like"  sentence,  as  in  the  following: 

I  have  a  new  doll.    She  wears  a  pink  dress.    I  like  her 
very  much. 

Criticize  such  productions  after  this  fashion :  "Of  course 
you  do.  Everyone  likes  a  new  doll  or  a  gift  of  any  sort  We 
can't  be  interested  in  that.  Tell  something  about  your  doll 
that  we  don't  know."    (Sheridan.) 

"Pupils  should  gradually  acquire  standards  for  judging 
whether  their  own  and  others'  work  is  good  or  not.  Mere 
fault  finding  is  easy,  and  must  not  be  indulged  in;  but  Sec- 
ond grade  pupils  need  not  be  made  self-conscious  bv  adverse 
criticism,  judicious  in  amount  and  sympathetically  adminis- 
tered. Given  an  attentive  and  sympathetic  audience,  and 
having  something  to  tell,  a  normal  child  wants  to  do  his 
best,  and  therefore  willingly  accepts  all  helpful  criticism, 
particularly  when  he  may  'try  again'  putting  his  correction 
into  practice."  (Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
Written  Composition. 

Have  little  written  work  in  this  grade,  but  what  is  done 
liShould  be  most  thoroughly  supervised.  Insist  on  carefully 
written  papers  from  the  start.  Never  assign  a  written  les- 
son as  seat  work  unless  it  be  a  short,  simple  exercise  in  copy- 
ing. 

"In  review,  children  should  first  make  sentences  from 
i:he  teacher's  model  on  the  blackboard.  These  sentences 
iinay  be  based  on  the  reading  lessons,  or  on  topics  discussed 
|in  the  oral  composition  period.  The  pupil's  work  should 
;ilways  be  inspected  by  the  teacher.  Her  method  of  correct- 
'  ng  faults  should  be  that  of  teaching  the  children  to  correct 
':heir  own  and  to  establish  the  tendency  to  look  their  work 
,)ver  for  correction  before  the  teacher  inspects  it.  They 
lihould  be  trained  to  look  it  over  first  to  see  if  all  the  words 
lire  there;  they  look  again,  to  see  if  the  capital  and  the  clos- 
I  ng  marks  are  correctly  used. 

:  "In  extending  the  work,  children  should  be  required  to 
iiake  sentences  independent  of  a  model.  These  may  be  re- 
oroduction  from  memory  of  these  occurring  in  a  reading 
'esson,  in  a  preceding  oral  composition  lesson,  or  they  may 
!)e  original.  Such  work  throws  upon  the  class  full  respons- 
ibility for  right  spelling  and  correct  use  of  capitals  and  clos- 
ing marks.  But  whatever  the  source  of  these  sentences,  the 
;eacher  must  guard  against  incorrect  spelling,  and  if  she 
linds  it  necessary,  should  assign  the  topic  herself,  and  pro- 
i/ent  misspelling  by  placing  on  the  blackboard  for  cliil- 
'Iren's  use  while  working  words  with  regard  to  the  spelling 
>f  which  the  class  may  not  be  certain. 
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"The  work  of  inspection  should  be  continued,  and  the 
habit  of  self-correction  strengthened  by  requiring  children 
to  look  over  the  work  before  the  teacher  does,  once  foi 
omission  of  w^ords;  again,  for  correct  use  of  punctuation 
and  capitals;  and  a  third  time  for  correct  spelling.' 
(Mahoney.) 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AM)  PROJECTS. 

This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  program  to  be 
followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  suggests 
projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  and 
individuals.  A  divisions  should  demonstrate  greater  ability 
in  handling  the  work  than  B  divisions. 

The  teachers  of  A  divisions  should  confer  with  the  former 
teacher  of  these  pupils  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undesirable 
repetition  of  the  projects. 

Expression. 

.  To  be  a  rabbit,  a  frog,  the  wind,  a  happy  baby,  etc.  In 
choosing  other  subjects,  select  those  which  are  character- 
istic. 

To  pretend — I  hurt  my  finger,  I  wish  it  wouldn't  rain. 
Santa  Claus  is  coming,  etc.  The  class  will  readily  think  of 
other  subjects  for  pantomime. 

Expression,  organization  of  material,  sentences,  impromptu 
speech,  point  of  view. 

To  be  a  certain  person  or  kind  of  person. 

Example:      A  particular  old  lady   in  a  particular  sit- 
uation   and  how  she  acts   and  feels.     Very  little  of  plot 
should  be  introduced  here  until  the  pupils  get  the  notion 
of   more  truly  being  the  characters  they  represent.     All 
the  time    the  teacher  should  lead    the  children  to  more 
vivid  imagery  of  people  and  their  behavior. 
They   may  play   they   are   the  rag   picker   or   the  store- 
keeper or  the  mother.     Conversation  to  interpret  character 
may  be  introduced.    Two  characters  may  meet  and  talk  over 
a  situation.     Choose  some  circumstance  familiar  to  children, 
wanting  to  go  to   a  neighbor's,  and  mother  forbidding,  etc. 

To  play  a  simple  incident.  The  plot  should  be  very  sim- 
ple, so  that   the  children  can  execute  it  themselves. 

Example:  Playina:  School.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  a 
familiar  story  may  be  turned  over  for  the  children  to  in- 
terpret. With  the  climax  as  a  starting  point  the  children 
may  add  the  appropriate  beginning  and  end. 
Polite  expressions  and  usage.  Children  play  at  having 
tea  with  imaginary  food,  and  little  dishes  made  in  the  indus- 
trial art  period.     Suggest  to  the  children  polite  usages,  such 
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as  bowing,  shaking  hands,  saying  "thank  you,"  "if  you 
please,"  greeting  each  other  on  the  street;  he"lping  someone 
who  has  an  armful  of  bundles  and  is  trying  to  mail  a  letter 
at  the  post  box;  helping  someone  who  has  stumbled,  excus- 
ing oneself  after  jostling  someone;  offering  a  seat  in  the 
car;  greeting  someone  at  the  door;  answering  the  telephone 
properly:  "Mr.  Jones  speaking,"  rather  than  "Hello"; 
greeting  and  then  introducing  a  visitor  to  the  teacher. 

'       To  act  out  a  picture.    Choose  those  which  are  suggestive 
i'of  a  story.      Pictures  from  the   industrial  arts  outline  may 
be  selected. 

To  play  a  well-known  story.  This  may  be  taken  from  the 
reader's  or  supplementary  books.  Give  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  participate,  not  only  the  best  actors.  This  is  one  of 
ithe  best  ways  in  which  to  draw  out  the  diffident  child. 
However,  never  force  a  pupil  to  take  part.  Gradually,  a 
sense  of  being  "left  out"  will  induce  in  even  the  most  timid 
a  desire  to  assist  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

To  make  up  a  little  play.  Suggested  subjects:  Christmas. 
Waking  of  the  Flowers,  The  Blizzard.  Dance  and  Song  may 
be  included.  Aim  here  not  so  much  for  a  finished  product  as 
for  self-expression  and  growth  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
i3hild. 

Choice  of  words,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  errors  in  oral 
speech,  clean-cut  sentences,  elimination  of  surplus  "ands," 

[Variety  of  beginning  sentences,  talking  to  the  point. 

I 

I      To  give  opinions  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in  a  story 

oeing  told  or  read  by  the  teacher.  Also  to  tell  what  is  thought 

Df  the  characters  in  the  story. 

'      As  a  test  to  see  whether  the  class  has  fully  appreciated  a 

5tory,  the  teacher  may  pause  at  the  climax  to  see  if  she  gets 

Ji  response,   as    "What    did    happen?"    or   "Please  read  the 

l^est."     Otherwise  the  story  was  too  difficult  or  was  not  in- 

[.erpreted  correctly  by  her. 

1      Stories  for  this  work  may  be  chosen  from  the  literature 

|)utline. 

i  To  finish  a  brief  half-told  story.  The  story  is  read  or 
|iold  to  the  climax.  The  children  then  conclude  the  story, 
iising  complete  sentences.  The  class  votes  on  the  most  in- 
teresting ending. 

•  To  tell  the  most  interesting  part — the  saddest  part — the 
^nost  beautiful  part — the  funniest  part  of  a  story  read  or 
iieard.  Insist  that  the  child  talk  only  about  the  part  under 
;  iscussion  and  puts  in  no  irrelevant  remarks. 

To  describe  the  pictures  suggested  by  a  story. 
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To  tell  very  short  stories  to  the  class.  These  may  be  ol 
tained  from  old  magazines  or  readers. 

To  re-tell  a  portion  of   a  story  in    order    to  be  given 
higher  grade  on  a  ladder  of  ten  steps.     The  class  judges  i 
this  grading. 

To  tell  the  story  suggested  by  a  picture.  This  does  m 
mean  the  mere  enumeration  of  objects  seen  in  the  pictun 
Therefore  the  picture  selected  should  represent  an  incider 
related  to  the  child's  experience. 

To  tell  interesting  experiences  to  the  rest  of  the  clas; 
The  teacher  may  give  an  experience  first.  A  pupil  is  allowe 
to  tell  his  own  experience  in  his  own  words.  Then  he  ; 
required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences  questions  asked  b 
the  teacher. 

Example:  When  I  was  Lost.  The  teacher  gathei 
the  children  about  her  informally,  saying,  "I  am  goin 
to  tell  you  a  story  entitled  "When  Teddy  Was  Lost. 
Teddy's  mother  was  getting  dinner.  Suddenly  she  misse 
Teddy.  He  was  gone.  She  hunted  about  the  house.  Sb 
ran  out  into  the  yard.  She  could  not  find  him  so  sb 
hurried  to  the  barn.  She  looked  and  looked  and  lookei 
Finally  she  found  him.  Where  do  you  suppose  he  wa> 
He  lay  fast  asleep  in  the  bran  bin  all  covered  with  tb 
white  bran.  Tears  had  made  tracks  down  his  cheeli 
through  the  bran.  He  had  locked  himself  in.  But  h: 
mother  was  glad  to   see  him,  bran  and  all." 

"Did  any  of  you  ever  get  lost?"   A  pupil  is  allowed  t, 
tell  his  experience  in  his  own  words  first.     Then  he 
required  to  answer  these  questions,  or  similar  ones,  i 
complete  sentences.    Later  pupils  may  be  required  to  fo 
low  the  form  for  the  first  telling. 

Did  you  ever  get  lost? 

How  did  it  happen? 

Who  found  you? 

Where  did  he  find  you? 

Subjects : 

When  Our  Automobile  Broke  Down. 
How  I  Helped  a  Poor  Bird. 
Going  to  a  Fire. 

To  tell  a  story  with  no  mistakes  in  order  to  go  to  son 
sother  task: 

To  go  to  the  board  and  illustrate  the  story. 
To  represent  it  on  the  sand  table. 
To  help  in  the  cloak  room  a  child  who  cannot  tell  th 
story  well. 

To  read  from  a  library  book. 

To  work  on  a  more  difficult  study. 
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To  answer  in  a  complete  sentence  a  question  written  on 
the  board.  The  teacher  writes  the  following  or  similar  ques- 
tions on  the  board  and  reads  them  to  the  class  until  they  are 
familiar  with  them.  Various  members  of  the  class  are  then 
permitted  to  answer  the  questions.  Later  one  child  is  asked 
to  answer  all  of  the  questions  without  reading  them  aloud. 

This  results  in  a  short  oral  composition. 
I       Example:     My  Scrap  Book. 

Why  did  you  make  a  scrap  book? 
How  did  you  make  it? 
Where  did  you  get  the  pictures? 
What  did  you   do  with  them? 

Playing-  Horse. 

Who  plays  horse  with  you? 
Who  is  the  horse? 
Who  drives? 

How  is  the  horse  driven? 
Does  anyone  ride? 

Does   the  horse  ever  get  frightened? 
What  happens  then? 
Other  subjects: 
April  Showers. 
The  Work  of  the  Rain. 
How  Lake  Superior  Helps  Us. 
A  Useful  Pet. 

To  tell  a  story  using  an  outline.    The  class  decides  which 
iis  best. 
'      Example : 

Description  of  My  Pet  Dog. 

Tricks. 

His  Death  or  Disappearance. 

Explanation. 

To  tell  how  something  was  made  or  done,  by  answeriii;; 
questions  on  the  board. 

Example:    How  We  Travel. 
Questions: 

In  what  different  ways  do  we  travel  from  place  to 
place  if  the  distance  is  long? 

How  do  you  like  best  to  travel? 
Why  do  you  like  best  this  way  of  traveling? 
Example:    Making  a  Boat. 
Questions: 

When  did  you  make  a  boat? 
Of  what  did   you  make  it? 
What  did  you  do  first? 
What  did  you  do  afterward? 
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What  kind  of  a  boat  was  it? 

What  is  this  kind  of  boat  used  for? 

Did  it  have  sails? 

If  not,  what  made  it  go? 
These  questions  are  answered  in  complete  sentence; 
After  several  have  given  complete  compositions,  pupil 
write  the  answers  dictated  by  one  of  the  pupils  who  i 
successful  in  making  good  ones.  The  teacher  supplie 
the  spelling  of  difficult  words,  and  calls  careful  attentio 
to  capitalization  and  punctuation.  If  only  two  sentence 
are  completed,  these  should  be  carefully  done,  all  mit 
takes  being  corrected  by  the  child  under  the  teacher 
supervision.  Such  a  lesson  should  be  preceded  by  severs 
copying  lessons.  If  this  is  too  difficult,  a  simple] 
shorter  unit  may  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way. 

Capitalization,  Punctuation,  Technical  Points  Required. 

To  copy  sentences   with  no  mistakes. 

To  write  at  least  one  sentence  correctly  (daily).  Th 
child  is  to  correct  the  errors. 

To  make  up  a  short  composition  on  a  certain  subjec 
(previously  discussed  orally)  answering  questions  written  o 
the  board. 

To  copy  a  short  composition.  The  pupils  who  have  pei 
feet  papers  may  help  others  correct  theirs.  Attention  is  con 
stantly  called  to  the  reasons  for  capitals,  question  mark; 
and  periods. 

To  write  a  very  short  paragraph  dictated  by  anothe 
child.  This  should  be  preceded  by  oral  discussion,  the  clas 
selecting  the  best  sentences.  The  children  may  ask  for  dil 
ficult  spellings. 

To  copy  a  paragraph  in  a  certain  length  of  time.  Th 
number  of  words  copied  by  each  and  the  errors  are  counte 
and  a  record  made.  A  second  trial  is  given  and  a  recor 
showing  the  improvement  of  each  is  made.  More  should  b 
included  in  the  paragraph  than  any  child  can  complete  i 
the  time  given.     The  time  should  be  short. 

The  Sentence. 

To  play  a  game.  Each  child  contributes  one  word  to  th 
sentence  and  the  children  endeavor  to  tell  the  story.  Fo 
instance :  • 

John— "I" 

Mary — "was." 

Ellen — "walking" 

Harry — "in" 

Edna — "the" 

Jennie — "garden" 

James — "period" 

Edna— "A" 

Carrie — "little" 
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Poems.     See  the  Ijitorature  Outline  for  Suggested  List. 

To  enjoy  poems  read  by  the  teacher. 

To  play  certain  lines  of  a  poem. 

To  select  pictures  in  a  poem. 

To  make  up  little  melodies  for  certain  lines.  These  may 
be  modeled  after  familiar  songs. 

To  draw  or  cut  some  of  the  pictures. 

To  make  original  rhymes. 

Example: 

Spring,  Rain,  Flowers,  Snowflakes,  Skating. 
Lullaby.  Lead  the  children  to  feel  the  mood  or  motion 
of  the  theme  and  then  make  rhymes  expressing  this. 
The  teacher  may  help  in  this  by  giving  initial  lines. 

To  learn  parts  or  all  of  a  poem  from  memory.  The  per- 
son who  gives  it  with  the  most  expression  may  say  it  for 
another  room. 

To  copy  a  stanza  of  a  poem  correctly.  Those  who  do 
50  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  another  task. 

lErrors  Made  by  the  Class  in  Their  Oral  Speech. 

To  play  a  game.  See  Sheridan's  Speaking  and  Writing 
iSnglish,  p.  14. 

i  To  see  which  row  in  the  room  will  make  the  least  mis- 
;akes  on  one  error  (during  given  length  of  time).  A  contin- 
lous  record  may  be  kept  conspicuously  in  the  room.  The  use 
)f  a  banner  or  picture  for  the  winning  team  is  stimulating. 

I 

jLetter  Form,  Punctuation,  Capitalization. 

I 

i    To  copy  a  very  short  letter  with  no  mistakes.    The  reasons 

ire  given  for  capitals,  periods,  and  question  marks. 

I      To  correctly  copy  an  address   on  an  envelope   in  which 

0  enclose  a  letter.     If  only  one  letter  is  to  be  sent,  the  class 
jnay  select  the  best  written  address. 

To  copy  an  invitation  to  a  program,  Mother's  Meeting 
)r  Exhibit. 

PROJECT  IN  DETAIL. 

Below  is  given  the  description  of  a  general  project,  indi- 
'ating  by  the  table  of  contents  the  minor  projects  involved. 
!)ne  day's  work  is  illustrated  by  the  minor  project:  "To 
,Qake  sentences  good  enough  for  a  paragraph  in  our  maga- 
!ine." 

!     GENERAL  PROJECT.        Making  a   bird  iiiaf^azino. 

1  This  project  necessarily  involves  correlation  of  language, 
Spelling,  drawing  and  industrial  art.  Approximately  six 
reeks  will  be  required  to  cover  the  entire  project. 
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At  the  outset  the  children  must  be  made  acquainted  witi, 
the  nature  of  the  project  and  enthusiasm  aroused.  Chilj 
dren  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  bird  pictures  and  bir. 
stories  to  school.  Field  excursions  for  direct  observation  o 
birds  will  add  intciest  to  the  project. 

An  introductory  lesson  consisting  of  a  discussion  on  th 
nature  of  a  bird  magazine  and  the  contents  will  aid  the  chil 
dren  in  devising  the  general  plan  of  the  magazine. 

The  following  table  of  contents  is  suggestive: 

1.  Introductory  Paragraph — ^ Value  of  Birds. 

2.  Paragraph — The  Robin. 

3.  Poem — The  Bluebird's  Song. 

4.  Paragraph — The  Bluebird. 

■   5.  Poem — What  a  Bird  Thought. 

6.  Paragraph — Protection  of  Birds. 

7.  Composition — The  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

8.  Illustrations. 

Paper   cutting,  brush  drawings    and  crayon  sketcht 
of  birds  and  bird  nests  make  attractive  illustrations  fo 
the  Bird  Magazine. 
Following    is  the  lesson  w^hich  was   developed  after  th 

children  had  agreed  to  write  a  paragraph  on  the  Value  c 

Birds. 

IMPROVINCx  THE  SENTENCE  FORM. 

MINOR  PROJECT. 

To  make  sentences  good  enough  for  a  paragraph  in  oi 
magazine. 
Guidance   by   the  Teacher.  Response. 

"Today  we   shall    build  sen-     1.  Sentences  without  "ands 
tences    for     our    first    little     2.  Sentences  without  "aint 
paragraph  in  the  Bird  Maga-     3.  Sentences      without     mi 
zine.  What  kind  of  sentences     takes, 
would  you   expect  to  find  in 
any  good  magazine?" 

Why  will  it  never  do  to  have     1.  People     won't     read     o 
mistakes    in    our  sentences?     magazine    if   there   are  mi 

takes  in  it. 

2.  They'll    talk    about    us 
our  sentences  are  wrong. 

Then  w^e  must  remember  this     1.  The  value  of  Birds. 
as   we   build    our   sentences. 
What     was    the    name    you 
chose    for    your    para,graph? 

Who  is  ready  to  build  a  good     1.  Do  not  kill  birds, 

sentence    for    the   beginning     2.  Nobody  should  kill  bin. 

of  our  paragraph?  3.  Birds  are  useful. 

4.  Birds  is  useful    creatur. 
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^'Anton.     which     is     correct,     Cherries  are  ripe. 
Cherries  is  ripe,  or  Cherries 
are  ripe? 


Correct  your  sentence. 


Birds  are  useful  creatures. 


Which  is  right,    Anton,  The     The  bird  is  a  useful  creature, 

bird  is  a  useful  creature,  or 

The  bird  are  a  useful  crea- 
ture? 


Why' 


"Bird"  means  only  one  bird, 
but  "birds"  means  six  or 
eight  or  ten. 


Give  me  another  sentence 
using  are  correctly. 

Use  "is"  in  a  sentence. 

Children,  which  of  the  four 
sentences  do  you  like  best? 
(Sentences  are  written  on 
board.) 


Six   boys 
bles. 


are    playing   mar- 


Harold  is  a  bad  boy. 

Do  not  kill  birds. 
Nobody  should  kill  birds. 
Birds  are  useful. 
Birds  are  useful  creatures. 

1.  I    like    Anton's    best    be- 
cause he  said  "creatures." 

2.  I  like  the  first  one  because 
it's  so  short. 


HoM^    many    like     the    first 
sentence  best?    The  second? 
\    The  third?    The  fourth? 

You  may  write  your  sentence 
on  the  board,  Anton.  What 
should  our  second  sentence 
tell? 


Majority  of  class  favored  the 
fourth. 

1.  It    should   tell    how   birds 
eat  cutworms. 

2.  It  ought  to  tell  how  birds 
help  the  farmer. 

3.  I  think  it  should  tell  why 
birds  are  useful. 


That's  good!  What  word  did 
we  have  in  spelling  today 
that  tells  why? 

l.et's  use  the  word  "Because" 
in  our  second  sentence. 


''What  is  it,  Warren?" 


"Because." 


1 .  Birds  are  useful  because 
they  eat  up  cut  worms. 

2.  The  birds,  they  are  useful 
because  they  help  tlie  farmer. 

(Several  hands  raised.)  Roy 
said,  the  birds,  "tiicy."  He 
should  leave  out  thoy. 
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Roy,  you  would  never  think 
of  saying,  "The  birds,  the 
birds  are  useful,  etc.  The 
birds,  they,  means  the  same 
as  the  birds,  the  birds.  Now 
give  your  sentence  once 
more. 


The  birds  are  useful  because 
they  help  the  farmer. 


Are  there  any  more  sen- 
tences? What  word  might 
we  use  instead  of  repeating 
"bird"  in  our  second  sen- 
tence? ? 


We  could  use  "they." 

3.  They  are  the  farmer's 
friends  because  they  eat  the 
worms  in   his  fields. 

4.  They  are  helpful  to  the 
farmer  because  they  eat  lots 
of  worms.  (Several  hands 
raised.) 


What  is  it,  Marie?  You  said  that  we  should  say 

"many"     instead    of    "lots." 
Change  your  sentence,    Ber-     Bernice   said  lots. 
nice. 


The  four  sentences  are  writ- 
ten on  board. 


How  many  children  like  the 
first  sentence,  the  best?  The 
second?  The  third?    Fourth? 


4.  They  are  helpful  to  the 
farmer  because  they  eat 
many  worms. 

Majority  of  class  favored 
Mabel's  sentence:  "They  are 
the  farmer's  friends  because 
they  eat  the  worms  in  his 
fields." 


Mabel  may  write  her'  sen- 
tence on  the   board. 

Perhaps  the  city  child  does 
not  know  why  the  worms  are 
so  harmful.  Could  you  tell 
him  in  your  third  sentence? 


What  is  it,  Tony? 

Change    your    sentence,    Ed- 
ward. 

(Sentences    are    written    on 
board.) 


1.  Worms  kill  the  grain. 

2.  Worms  eat  up  the  seeds  in 
the  fields. 

3.  The  worms  destroy  the 
farmer's  crops. 

4.  And  the  worms  make 
holes  in  the  radishes. 

Edward  started  his  sentence 
with  "and."  We  shouldn't 
start  a  new  sentence  with 
"and." 

The  worms  make  holes  in 
the  radishes. 
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Choose     the 
like  best. 


sentences    you 


You  may  write  your  sentence 
on  the  board,  Melvin. 

This  little  book  (Bird  Guide) 
tells  how  many  worms  one 
bird  destroys.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  cuckoo  con- 
sumes daily  from  50  to  400 
caterpillars.  A  chickadee  will 
eat  from  200  to  500  insects 
or  up  to  4,000  insect  or  worm 
eggs.  One  hundred  a  day  is 
a  small  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  insects  destroyed  by 
every  insect  eating  bird.  This 
should  help  us  to  think  of 
two  more  good  sentences. 

Four  groups  of  four  were 
then    chosen. 

Each  group  may  think  of 
two  sentences  for  the  end  of 
our  paragraph.  The  class  will 
choose  the  two  best  sen- 
tences. 


The  rest  of  the  class  may 
li  I  choose  the  two  best  sen- 
•  ji  teiices  now. 


I  like  Melvin's  best  because 
he  said  "destroy."  Destroy 
sounds  nicer  than  "kill." 
I  like  Melvin's  best,  too,  be- 
cause he  said  crops.  I  used 
to  live  on  a  farm  and  we  al- 
ways said  "crops." 
Majority  favored  Melvin's 
sentence. 


Groups  arranged  themselves 
about  the  room.  Each  group 
chose  a  leader. 

Group  1.  Birds  eat  worm 
eggs,  too.  Cuckoos  eat  500 
caterpillars  a  day. 
Group  2.  Chickadees  eat 
worm  eggs.  Almost  every 
bird  eats  100  insects  every 
day. 

Group  3.  When  the  birds 
find  worm  eggs,  they  eat 
them,  too.  Every  bird  eats 
100  worms  a  day. 
Group  4.  In  one  day  a  chick- 
adee will  eat  500  insects. 
Most  birds  eat  over  100  in- 
sects every  day. 
Majority  of  class  chose  the 
following: 

"In  one  day  a  chickadee  will 
eat  five  hundred  insects. 
Most  birds  eat  over  a  hun- 
dred insects  every  day." 
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You  may  write  these  sen- 
tences on  the  board,  Luella 
and  Ernestine. 

T  like  the  first  sentence  given  It  had  the  word,  "too"  in  it. 
by  Group  3.  Do  you  know  That  sentence  started  with 
why?  "when." 

Yes,  let's  remember  the  word     I'm  going  to  use  "when"   in 
"when"   when   we   build   an-     my  story, 
other  paragraph.    It's  a  very 
helpful  little  word  in  start- 
ing a  new  sentence.   What  is 
it,  Stanley? 

You  may  read  all  the  sen-  Birds  are  very  useful  crea- 
tences  on  the  board.  tures.    They  are  the  farmer's 

friends,  because  they  eat  the 
worms  in  his  fields.  Worms 
destroy  the  farmer's  crops. 
In  one  day  a  chickadee  will 
eat  five  hundred  insects. 
Most  birds  eat  over  a  hun- 
dred insects  every  day. 

Time   allotted  for  above  lesson — 45  minutes. 

Technical  Points  to  Be  Applied  in  the  Projects. 

All  points  listed  for  the  previous  grade. 
Capitals 

Names  of  people  and  places 
Child's  own  name  and  address 
The  days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the  year 
Mr.,   Mrs.,  Miss.  Ave.,  St.,   Minn. 
Margin. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

When  leaving  the  Second  grade  a  pupil  should  be  able, 
with  reasonable  correctness,  to  fill  the  requirements  indi- 
cated below: 

Do  easily  all  First    grade  requirements. 

Participate  in  the  dramatization  of  three  stories  of 
more  varied  action  and  plot  than  those  of  the  First  grade. 

Complete   a  half-told  story. 

Reproduce  three  stories  eliminating  the  unnecessary 
use  of  "and,"  "then,"  and  similar  expressions. 

Give  an  oral  composition  of  three  or  four  related  sen- 
tences about  a  nature  study  topic,  industrial  arts  project, 
or  personal  exjjerience. 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  voice  eighty  lines  of  poetry. 

Greet,  and  introduce  a  stranger  to  the  teacher. 
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Have  eliminated  three  of  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring errors  as  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Copy  four  short  sentences. 

Copy  a  stanza  of  poetry. 

Copy  a  two  sentence  letter,  correctly  spacing  and 
punctuating. 

Write  three  connected  sentences  on  any  topic  of  in- 
terest to  the  grade. 

Write  from  dictation,  capitalizing  and  punctuating, 
•  three  sentences.  These  sentences  should  involve  no 
capitalization  or  punctuation  not  required  for  this  or  pre- 
ceding grade. 

OBJECTIVE     STANDARDS:      3.0     Trabue     Completion 
Test,  Scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cooley:      Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades. 
*Gesell:      Chap.    Ill    The    Normal    Child    and    Primary 
Education. 

Chap.  XII  Dramatic  Expression. 

Chap.  XXVII  Formalism  and  Child  Personality. 

Haliburton  and  Smith:      Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades. 

pp.  1  to  18,  and  pp.  1-18  How  to  Teach  Poetry. 

pp.    31-47.    Second  Grade. 
Klapper:      The  Teaching  of  English. 

Chap.  II    Informal  Composition. 

Chap.  HI   Formal  Composition. 

*Mahoney:      Standards  in  English, 
pp.  51-56,  Oral  Language. 
*Sheridan:      Speaking  and  Writing  English, 
pp.    61-68  Oral   Language, 
pp.  68-74  Written  Work, 
p.  151  Language  Games. 
Spaulding  and  Bryce:      Aidine  Language  Manual  Part  I. 
pp.   9-14  Conversation  and  Answers. 
pp.  48-52  Copying  Sentences  to  Learn  the  Use 

of  Capital  and  Period, 
pp.  20-22  Telling  Original  Stories, 
pp.  22-27,    58-59,  76-78,  105,  106,   132-136,  152. 
177-179,   198-199.     Reading    a   Story    in   a 
Picture,  p.  53  Questions  and  the  Question 
Mark. 
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GRADE  LI. 

DIRECTIONS. 

See  the  general  directions  for  all  grades  and  those  foi 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Grades.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  Ian 
guage  time  in  this  grade  is  devoted  to  oral  work. 

Oral  Work. 

The  language  work  in  the  Third  Grade  follows  the  sam( 
general  plan  as  that  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  pupib 
should  show  increased  ability  to  talk  easily  and  forcibly,  tc 
think  clearly  and  to  arrange  ideas  in  logical  order.  Som*i 
use  of  the  outline  may  be  made  as  a  help  in  organization,  bui! 
see  that  when  used  it  is  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance.  Foi 
this  result,  it  should  be  constructed  by  the  class,  assisted  by 
the  teacher,  when  necessary,  and  should  serve  a  definitd 
purpose.  Avoid  the  listing  of  numerous  minor  details  unti' 
a  later  grade. 

The  work  should  center  around  topics  of  interest  to  th' 
child.  Otherwise  there  will  be  that  lack  of  spontaneity  sc 
often  observed  in  the  ordinary  classroom.  If  interest  lags 
either  the  subject  has  been  poorly  chosen  or  else  it  has  beei 
worn-out.  Giving  the  children  opportunity  for  choice  amont 
several  subjects  will  be  found  an  effective  method  of  re- 
taining interest.  Moreover,  all  children,  not  only  the  vol 
uble,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  talk.  Encourage  tht 
timid,  sensitive  child  and  restrict  those  of  the  talkativ- 
type  to  a  few  well-thought  out  sentences.  This  presupposes^ 
that  the  teacher  herself  keeps  in  the  background  as  mucl; 
as  is  advantageous. 

Work  for  a  natural  speaking  voice  and  distinct  articula- 
tion and  enunciation.  Sentences  should  be  short  and  nol 
involved.  Even  though  they  are  somewhat  choppy,  this  h 
better  than  the  use  of  a  clause  for  a  sentence.  Definite  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  increase  of  the  vocabulary  ^ 
The  use  by  individuals  of  more  refined  expressions  and*ol| 
words  occurring  in  the  reading  books  should  be  commented' 

upon  and  thus  stimulated. 

I 

Criticism  of  oral  language  should  be  both  definite  and! 
constructive.  Class  criticism  is  more  productive  of  results! 
than  that  of  the  teacher.  The  children  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  better  form  and  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences, thus  making  them  more  critical  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  is  better  to  center  attention  on  one  error  at  a  time 
rather  than  to  dissipate  energy  over  a  number. 
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'  "Written  Work. 

Written  work  should  always  follow  an  oral  lesson  which 
t  gives  definite  help  on  the  difficulties  which  will  be  met 
"Constant  practice  in  oral  expression  in  the  lower  grades 
will  make  the  correct  formal  expression — on  paper  later  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  for  the  child  who  has  learned  to 
think  clearly — and  no  one  can  talk  intelligently  without 
thinking  clearly— will  find  little  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
mechanical  art  of  putting  that  thought  into  writing." 
Sheridan. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  spelling  of 
words  they  do  not  know  and  for  punctuation  and  capitaliza- 
tion about  which  they  are  not  sure.  It  is  better  to  secure  a 
few  sentences  properly  written  than  a  page  with  many  mis- 
takes. The  use  of  the  blackboard  is  valuable  for  purposes 
of  correction.  Children  can  be  made  excellent  judges  of  their 
classmates'  work  by  being  able  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  essentials.  The  language  goal  is  quality,  not  quantity. 
Any  written  work  should  grow  out  of  some  need  which 
the  children  feel  at  the  time.  There  is  the  need  for  coiii- 
iimnication  which  is  met  with  by  the  writing  of  letters;  that 
of  sharinj? — writing  personal  experiences,  making  original 
;i  stories  and  writing  information  for  other  grades  or  other 
.!  schools;  that  of  preservation  which  is  involved  in  the  mak- 
ing of  booklets  for  industrial  art,  geography,  history  or 
nature  study. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  PROJECTS. 

This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  program  to  be 

1  followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  suggests 

I  projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  and 

,  individuals.     A  divisions  should  demonstrate  greater  ability 

in  handling  the  work  than  B  divisions. 

The  teachers  of  A  divisions  should  confer  with  the  former 
'  teacher  of  these  pupils  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undesiral)le 
i  repetition  of  projects. 

i  Expression. 

To  be  a  certain  animal  or  kind  of  animal.    Animals  which 
have  characteristic  gaits:    the    ducks'  waddle;    the  clumsy 
'  gait  of  the  elephant. 

To  play,  without  speaking,  an  incident  for  others  to  guess. 
Example:      Collecting   of  lures:   driving   an  automo- 
bile;    canoeing;     any    household    occupation     .suc^h    as 
sweeping. 

To  act  a  story  without  speaking,  the  remainder  of  (lie 
class  to  tell  the  story.  Any  story  familiar  to  i:he  whole  class 
may  be  chosen. 
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To  act  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

Expression,    vocabulary,    sentences,    organization    of  ma- 
terial, impromptu  speech,  point  of  view. 

To  be  a  certain  kind  of  person  and  have  others  guess  the 
type.     Speaking   may  be  included. 

Example:      The  impatient  child;   the  delighted  baby; 
the  angry  man;  the  cross  girl. 

To  be  a  certain  person  and  have  others  guess  who  it  is. 
Example:      The  old,  old,  old  lady;    a  vain  girl  going 
to  a  party;  a  doctor. 

To  act  out  some  incident  suggested  by  the  children  or 
teacher,  speaking  included. 

To  play  the  story  told  by  a  picture.  See  Industrial  Arts 
Outline  for  suggested  pictures. 

To  dramatize  a  fable,  such  as: 
The  Sun  and  the  Wind 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf  | 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  ' 

The  Dog  and  his  Shadow 
The  Fox  and  his  Grapes 
The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse 
The  Fox  who  Lost  his  Tail 
The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

To  dramatize  a  proverb.  Example:  Hake  haste  slowly 
Points  from  Safety  First  might  be  illustrated  here. 

To  play  a  story  to  present  to  another  room. 

Elimination  of  surplus  "ands."   Using  who,  which,  when 
and  while  as  connectives. 

To  relate  an  interesting  experience  for  the  rest  of  thi 
class,  joining  short,  choppy  sentences  with  connectives  oj 
substituting  who,  when,  or  while  for  and.  , 

Topics  which  might  be  used:  Helpfulness,  at  hom€| 
school,  on  the  street,  to  birds  and  animals.  Personal  appear 
ance  and  conduct.  Play.  Toys  and  pets.  Work  of  the  milki 
man,  grocer,  butcher,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  the  policemarl 
fireman,  postman;  nature,  bird  and  animal  life;  social  sit' 
nations;  behavior  in  public;  prevention  of  accidents;  pre^ 
vention  of  quarreling. 

To  make  up  an  original  story  based  on  a  well  knoW| 
story,  fable  or  poem.  \ 
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To  make  up  a  composition  on  a  subject. 
Example: 

Woolly  Clouds,  What  are  you? 

Where  do  the  Winds  Go? 

What  the  Winds  Say. 

Little  Seeds  are  Talking. 

Snowflake  Children. 

The  Dark. 

Among  the  Clouds. 

Fuzzy  Dandelion  Seeds. 

On  a  Seed  Airship. 
j  Mrs.  Milkweed's  Babies. 

To  suggest  good  criticisms  on  work  written  by  several 
hildren  on  the  blackboard  while  the  rest  worked  at  their 
eats. 

To  make  up  a  story  about  a  picture.  See  Industrial  Arts 
utline. 

!     To  make  up  a  story  about  an  incident. 
Example : 

Grace  and  Harold   were   skiing.     Harold's  Ski  broke. 

The  twins  go  boating  in  a  tub.    The  tub  upsets. 

John  is  left  alone  in  the  house.    He  eats  the  custard. 

He  shuts  the  cat  in  the  pantry  to  take  the  blame.   Milton 

runs  away  from    home.     He  gets  lost  and  falls  asleep 

'    under  a  tree. 

To  finish  a  brief  half-told  story.  The  story  is  read  to 
16  climax.  The  children  then  give  original  endings,  the 
ass  deciding  which  is  best. 

See  Aldine  Lang.    Book  I,  pp.  10-13,  104-5,  160,  169,  170. 

To  make   up  original  fables  modeled   after  other  fables. 
Suggested  subjects: 

j  The  Boy  and  the  Butterfly. 

The  Fox  and  the  Goose. 
The  Hawk  and  the  Chicken. 
The  Lamb   and  the  Clover. 
The  Cat  and  the  Goldfish. 
The  Mouse  and  the  Cheese. 
The  Bear  and  the  Wolf. 
See  Aldine  Lang.   Book  I,  p.  267. 

To  tell  original  experiences  in  fairyland.  While  the  class 
j'etends  to  sleep,  a  fairy  waves  her  wand  over  them.  The 
iiildren  relate   their  dreams. 
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To  carry  on  make-believe  conversation  between  the  foj 
lowing: 

A  Swiss  Boy  and  an  American  Boy. 

Santa  Claus   and  Mrs.  Santa  Glaus. 

A  Polar  Bear  and  a  Seal.    The  Seal  begs  to  have  h 
life  spared. 

The  Eskimo  Child  and  the  Negro  Child.  i 

Good  Sentences;  Careful  Enunciation. 

To  direct  a  stranger  about  the  building  or  to  some  we 
known  place.     Practice  with  teacher  or  older  pupil. 

Errors  Made  in  the  Class  Room  and  Listed  by  the  Teachel 

To  play  a  game.    The  room  is  divided  into  teams.    Eat 
child  comes  to  class  with  as  many  new  words  as  he  can  r 
member  how  to  use  correctly  in  sentences.    If  a  word  is  1 
correctly  used  the  opposing  team  gets  two  chances.   A  sco|! 
is  kept  on  the  board.    Words  are  to  be  taken  from  readei. 
For  other  games,  see  Sheridan,  p.  151. 

Explanation.  , 

To   explain   how    something  was  done  or    made,  usif? 
chalk  if  necessary. 

Example : 

How    I    made    a    Bow   and    Arrow   to  Use    when   \i 

Played  William  Tell.  ; 

How  to  sweep  without  raising  dust.  j 

How  to  keep  Shoes  tidy.  | 

How  I  bought  my  Thrift  Stamps.  j 
Making  a  Snowman. 
Note:      The    Industrial    Arts   course    presents   numerok 
topics  for  discussion. 

To  explain  how  to  play  a  game  so  that  others  can  playit 
correctly. 

Examples :  | 

Pussy  wants  a  Corner.  j 

Last  Man  Out.  ( 

Marching  to  Jerusalem.  j 

Slow  Poke.  j 

1 
To  explain  why  a  certain  story  was  enjoyed.  | 

Variety   of    Ways   of   Beginning   Sentences.     Variety  n 
Expressing-  the  Same  Thought.  j 

Example: 

The  boy  was  tired  so  he  lay    by  the  dusty  road  id 

went  to  sleep.  j 

Because  the  boy  was  tired,  etc.  1 

Being  tired,  the  boy,  etc.  , 
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lood  Endings. 

To  re-tell  a  well  known  story.   See  Literature  Outline  for 
uggestive  stories. 

To  tell  a  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  char- 
cters. 

;     To  tell  an  original  story  from  an  outline  written  by  the 
?acher. 

To  make  up  a  different  ending  to  a  well-known  story. 

lean-cut  Sentences. 
t     To  play  a  game. 

If    The  children  and  teacher  decide  on  the  name  for  a  story, 
P)r  example: 

How  Johnny  Lost  his  Skates. 
When  I  found  a  Bunny. 
An  Exciting  Day. 
The  child  in  the  first  seat  in  the  first  row  starts  the  story 
ith  a  sentence.   Each  child  thereafter  adds  a  sentence. 

Dems.     See  Literature  Outline  for  Choice. 

To  enjoy  poems  read  by  the  teacher. 
To  draw  the  pictures  suggested  by  a  poem. 
To  pick  out  the  lines  which  tell  part  of  the  story;  which 
ive  the  most  beautiful  pictures;  which  are  liked  best. 

To  learn  a  poem.   The  child  who  gives  it  best  may  say  it 
r  the  children  in  another  room. 

To    make    original    verse    modeled    after    Mother    Goose 
liymes  or  well  known  poems. 
Subjects : 
Brownies. 
The  Jolly  Elves. 
Fairy  Folk. 
To  give  a  poem  from  memory,  having  other  children  act 
rtain  words  or  phrases.  • 

Example: 

"The  Duel." 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 
The  gingham  dog  went  "Bow-wow-wow!" 
'  To  supply  certain  words  or  phrases  as  the  teacher  pauses 
jl  giving  a  poem  a  second  time. 

f  To  copy  a  short  poem  using  correct  punctuation  and  cap- 
'.lization. 

'liotations  and  Quotation  Marks. 
To  pick  out  the  part   of  a  story  which  a  certain  person 
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To  find  words  or  phrases  in  stories  which  mean  th 
same  as  said.  ; 

To  write  a  brief  conversation  between  two  animals  o 
plants. 

To  write  the  dramatization  of  a  very  short  story  prej 
viously  played. 

Letter    Form,    Punctuation,     Capitalization,    Indentatioi; 
Abbreviations.  ! 

To  copy  a  letter  with  no  mistakes. 

To  write  a  letter  correctly  from  dictation.  Children  wl 
have  perfect  work  may  go  to  something  else. 

To  write  a  letter  by  answering  questions  on  the  board 
complete  sentences. 

To  write  a  letter  from  an  outline.  The  child  gives  the  It 
ter  orally  from  the  outline  first. 

To  write  a  letter  to  tell  an  absent  child  what  work  ; 
being  done  in  school. 

To  write  to  another  grade  for  information  on  a  certai 
subject. 

To  write  for  permission  to  do  something,  as  presentii, 
a  program. 

To  order  certain  articles,  as  seeds  from  the  National  I'- 
partment. 

To  invite  others  to  programs,  Mothers'  Meetings  or  (!- 
hibits. 

To  write  a  note  to  thank  others  for  favors  shown. 

To  write  a  letter  to  please  or  make  someone  happy. 

To  correctly  address  an  envelope  so  that  it  will  reach  !s 
destination  promptly.  ! 

To  write  to  publishing  companies  for  samples  of  thjr 
papers. 

Titles. 

To  find  out  how  to  write  titles  by  looking  at  the  names)!' 
stories  in  the  reading  book.  ; 

To  write  the  titles  of  stories  correctly.  A  story  is  read  )r 
the  pupils  to  name.  They  give  names  w^hich  are  appropri;e. 
These  are  written  on  the  board  for  correction  by  the  cli^s. 
The  class  decides  which  best  fits  the  story.  i 

'i'o  give  a  title  to  a  picture.  | 


The  Paragraph. 

To  find  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  in  a  story. 
To  count  the  number  of  paragraphs  in  a  story. 
To  tell  the  main  thought  of  paragraphs  in  stories. 
To  address  one  of  the  class  and  ask  questions  aboi  a 
paragraph  they   have  both  read  recently. 
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Paragraph;  Punctuation;  Capitalization. 

To  copy  simple  units  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  and  dis  - 
cover  why  there  are  paragraphs. 
For  instance: 

"Tom's  dog  was  a  shaggy  brown  beast.  The  hair  hung 
over  his  eyes  and  his  ears  were  large  and  floppy.  He  had 
lost  his  tail  and  one  toe.  You  see  he  was  not  a  handsome 
fellow. 

"But  he  was  a  good  dog  and  kind.   He  was  never  cross 
or  surly  except  to  those  who  teased  his  master." 
This  could  be  outlined  in  two  very  clearly  distinct  topics: 
How  Tom's  dog  looked.   His  disposition. 

To  write  from  dictation  a  paragraph  on  a  subject,  this 
to  be  composed  by  the  class  as  group  work. 

To  w^rite  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  story. 

To  write  an  original  composition  on  an  interesting  sub- 
ject.   Oral  planning  first. 

Examples: 

If  I  were  in  Switzerland. 
If  I  had  an  Aeroplane. 

To  correct  a  piece  of  written  work,  using  a  formula  writ- 
ten on  the  board  or  on  separate  cards,  which  contain  all  the 
points  to  be  noted. 

PROJECT  IN  DETAIL. 

Below  is  given  a  general  project  showing  many  minor 
projects  which  grow  out  of  it,  some  of  which  are  properly 
taken  care  of  in  the  music,  industrial  art,  and  heading 
periods.  Several  of  the  minor  projects  are  worked  out  in 
detail,  each  as  a  day's  lesson  or  more.  Practically  all  tech- 
nical and  composition  requirements  for  the  grade  can  be 
taught  in   connection  with  this  subject. 

MAIN  PROJECT:  To  plan  and  g:ive  a  Japanese  pn>- 
gram  for  the  mothers. 

MINOR  PROJECTS:  To  write  a  note  to  the  principal 
asking  if  the  program  may  be  held. 

To  plan  the  entertainment 

What  should  be   done 

To    select    various    committees,    manageuKMif     of 
stage,  serving  of  tea,  etc. 
Organization. 
To  write  invitations 

Discussion  of  content. 
Copying  of  invitations 
Punctuation 
Spelling 

Penmanship:      arm     niovcinciil  ;      iiiaKiiii;     (li<; 
capital  "J." 
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To  make  and  address    envelopes. 

To  write  a  note  to  the  children  of  another  grade  ask- 
ing them  to  give  at  the  program  a  Japanese  dance  which 
they  have  learned. 

To  learn  a  song  relating  to  the  Japanese  (music) 

To  work  up  short  talks  on  such  subjects  as  these: :      ; 
Nicknames  of  Japan  I 

Japanese  houses 
Food  eaten  in  Japan 

How  the  Japanese  girl  dresses  j 

How  the  Japanese  boy  dresses  [ 

The  doll  festival 
The  kite  festival.  I 

To  pantomime  incidents   in   Japanese  life:   e.  g., 
Japanese  school  life         •  I 

Arranging  a  flower  in  a  vase  ' 

Beating  with  chopsticks  i 

The  way  the  Japanese  sleep  i 

Printing  with  wood  blocks.  ' 

To  give  an  original  talk  "Why  I  should  like  to  live  ir| 
Japan."  I 

To  see  which  group  can  prove  a  point  most  fully,  Th(: 
parents  are  to  decide  which  is  best.  "The  American  childrei' 
have  more  fun  than  the  Japanese  Children."  i 

To    dramatize    a   Japanese   story.     Natural     Metho(l 

iH,  p.  48.  ; 

To  read  a  Japanese  story  well  so  that  it  may  be  usetj 
at  the  program.  j 

To  write  programs  for  the  entertainment.  | 

To  decorate  the  room  with    cherry  blossoms.  I 

To  decorate  napkins  with  a  Japanese  motif.  ' 

To  make  favors  for  the  mothers  to  take  home. 
To  serve  tea  to  the  guests.  ! 

To   re-arrange  the   auditorium  after  the  guests  hav 
gone. 

Note:  Each  of  the  minor  projects  is  a  cross  section  C; 
the  general  project  and  constitutes  a  day's  lesson. 

MINOR  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED: 

To  plan  invitations  to  a  Japanese  program  to  be  give, 
for  the  mothers.  The  children  will  have  to  decide  what  t 
include  in  the  invitation. 

Questions  which  might  be  asked: 
Q.     "What  shall  we  write  first?" 
A.     "Duluth,  Minn."  i 

The  difference  between  a  letter  and  an  Invitation  wi 
have  to  be  explained. 
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Q.     "What  shall  we  write  next?" 

A.     "My   dear   Mother" 
It  will  have  to  be  shown  why  this  is  not  needed. 

Q.     "How  should   we  state  the  first  sentence?" 

A.  "The  third  grade  invites  you  to  come  to  a  Japa- 
nese program." 

The  better  expression,  "You  are  invited  to  come  to  a 
Japanese  program  to  be  given  by  the  third  grade."  may  be 
given  by  the  teacher. 

Suggestion  by  a  pupil:  "Our  mothers  will  not  know 
when  to  come." 

Q.     "How   can   we    change   our   sentence,   then?" 

A.     "You  are  iiTvited  to  come  to  a  Japanese  program 
to  be  given  by  the  Third  Grade  at  two  o'clock." 
This  is  written  on  the  board. 

Q.     "Is  there  any  trouble  with  this  statement?" 

A.  "The  mothers  will  not  know  on  what  day  to 
come." 

Q.     "How  can  we  change  it?" 

A.  "You  are  invited  to  come  to  a  Japanese  program 
to  be  given  by  the  Third  Grade  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  two  o'clock." 

Q.     "Is   there  anything  omitted?" 

A.  "Yes,  our  mothers  might  come  to  our  room,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  auditorium." 

Q.     "How  can  the  statement  be  changed?" 

A.     Pupil  reads:    "You  are  invited  to  come  to  a  Jap- 
anese program  to  be  given  by  the  Third  Grade  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  two  o'clock  in  the  school  auditorium." 
,  Q.     "Is  there  anything  we  can  add?" 

A.     "Yes.   You  will  be  given  tea  to  drink." 
A  better  statement  "Tea  will  be  served"  is  obtained  from 
ihe  class  or  is  told  them. 

These  additional  thoughts  are  added  to  the  work  on  the 
'3oard:   : 

A.     "What  word  could  be  used  for  'come'?" 
!      If  the  children  do  not  know,  give  them  the  word  "attend." 
'The  whole  invitation  is  left  on  the  board  to  be  copied. 
VALUE:      Involves  class  judgment. 

'  MINOR  PROJECT  DEVELOPED: 

I     To  study  an  invitation  written  on  the  board    which  has 

i)een  planned  previously  by  the  class. 

"You  are  invited  to  attend  a  Japanese  program  to  be 
'  given  by  the  Third  (xrade  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  two 
1  o'clock  in  the  school  auditorium.  Tea  will  be  served." 
I  A  member  of  one  group  traces  over  the  capital  "Y"  with 
lolored  chalk  and  says,  "We  must  not  forget  to  make  the 
\^'  in  'You'  a  capital,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
ience." 
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One  of  the  other  group  is  called  upon,  colors  the  capital 
"J,"  saying  "We  must  have  a  capital  'J'  in  Japanese  because 
it  is  the  name  of  a  people." 

The  first  group  then  has  a  turn.  They  might  color  the 
apostrophe  in  o'clock  or  the  period,  saying  "We  must  have 
a  period  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  sentence." 

A  side  scores  one  for  every  correct  answer  and  five  for 
being  able  to  name  a  mark  of  punctuation,  which  had  not 
previously  been  discussed  in  class. 

VALUE:  Attention  is  focused  on  capitalization  and 
punctuation  through  class  activity. 

To  copy  an  invitation,  which  is  written  on  the  board. 
The  invitation  has  been  studied  in  a  previous  lesson. 

Questions  which  might  be  asked: 

Q.     "How  should  we  write  our  papers?" 
A.     "We  should  write  them  neatly."  I 

"We  should  write  them  carefully." 
"We  should  have  no  spelling  mistakes." 
"We  should  use  capitals  in  the  right  places."       ; 
"We  should  put  in  the  periods  and  commas." 
"We  should  write  it  without  blots  or  crossing  out 
words." 
Q.     "Why?" 

A.     "To  show  our  mothers  that  the  program  will  be 

worth  while  coming  to  hear.  If  our  papers  are 

written  poorly,  they  might  think  the  program' 

will  be  poor  too."  ' 

Q.     "What  kind  of  movement  should  be  used?"         ; 

A.     "Arm  movement." 

The  pupils  then  copy  the  invitation,  the  teacher  going; 
through  the  class  to  help  discover  and  eliminate  errors.  Help 
the  child  to  find  his  own  mistake.  For  instance,  Mary  has 
written  "invited"^ — invted."  ^ 

Q.     "What  letter  have  you  left  out,  Mary?"  or  John 
has  begun  "Japanese"  with  a  small  letter.  i 

Q.     "What  is  the  trouble  with  "Japanese?" 
A.     "It  should  begin  with  a  capital  'J'." 
Q.     "Why." 
A.     "Because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  name." 

If  some  of  the  class  have  well-written  papers  in  the  first 
lesson  and  others  have  not,  the  best  workers  may  be  excused 
from  further  work  to  do  other  things.  The  rest  of  the  class 
may  then  re-copy  their  work.  The  papers  are  collected  when, 
finished  and  held  till  the  envelopes  are  finished. 
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To  correct  the  statement,  so  that  it  is  in  good  English,  in 
I  order  to  improve  the  program. 

\  Errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  room  in  their  oral  ex- 
pressions: 

"The  Japanese   they  eat  rice." 
"They  don't  have  no  chairs." 
"They  have  got  lanterns." 
"They  ain't  got  knives." 
"This  here  story  would  be  good  to  play." 
'       "That  there  boy  lives  in  Japan." 

The  first  statement  is  put  on  the  board.  A  child  takes 
icolored  chalk,  crosses  out  "they"  and  says  "The  Japanese 
;,eat  rice."    If  the  class  says  "yes,"  the  statement  is  erased. 

I  The  second  statement  is  written,  "They  don't  have  no 
Ishairs."  A  boy  crosses  out  "don't,"  changing  it  to  "do  not" 
and  reads  "They  do  not  have  no  chairs."  The  class  says  "no," 
50  another  person  is  called  upon,  and  gives  the  correct  form, 
fThey  have  no  chairs."  The  same  procedure  is  carried  out 
iwith  reference  to  the  other  statements. 

VALUE:      Visualizes  the  correct  statement. 

Calls  attention  to  the  mistakes. 
j      Prevents  an  interruption   in   a  language  content  lesson, 
*''ince  it  provides  drill  at  a  separate  period. 

To  act  out  things  the  Japanese  children  do  and  have  the 
irest  of  the  children  guess  what  was  done.  The  children  may 
propose  to  include  "acting  without  talking"  in  their  Jap- 
jmese  program.  They  are  given  several  days  to  think  up  in- 
i^idents  which  are  playable. 

'■  Helen  begins  by  taking  a  glass,  and  arranging  a  twig  in 
1 1,  being  very  careful  to  get  it  "just  so."  When  finished  she 
5ays  "What  am  I?" 

I      John — "You  are  a  Japanese  girl,  putting  a   chrysanthe- 
'num  in  a  vase." 
!      Helen — "Yes,  John." 

'  John  chooses  several  people  to  assist  him.  They  each 
|)rovide  themselves  with  two  pencils,  sit  in  a  circle,  and  pre- 
tend to  eat  bits  of  clean  paper. 

John — "What  were  we  doing,  Florence?" 
Florence — "You  were  eating  rice  with  chopsticks." 
John — -"Yes,  Florence." 
;      This  sort  of  work  has  endless  possibilities,  depending  on 
j.he  pupils'  imagination.    It  can  be  made  very  simple  or  ex- 
ceedingly complex. 
) 
j      VALUE:     Motivates  the  language  work.  Includes  drill  on 

'^erb  forms. 
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To  play  the  story  "The  Old  Man  who  made  the  Trees 
Blossom,"  Merrill  III,  p.  155,  at  the  Japanese  Program. 

The  pupils  may  decide  that  this  is  a  good  story  to  play  at 
the  program. 

T.     How  could  we  divide  it  to  give  more  people  a  chance? 
P.     By  having  three  different  parts  and  having  different 
people  in  each  part. 

A  pupil  selects  the  characters: 
O  jii  San 
Obaa  San 
Shiro — the  dog 
The  tree 
The  two  neighbors 

These  people  get  what  is  needed  for  their  parts  and  select 
their  places.  The  teacher  offers  suggestions  only  when  these 
are  needed,  addressing  the  children  in  terms  of  the  charac- 
ter, as  "Shiro,"  not  "Paul." 

Dramatization  as  worked  out: 

Shiro  barks.  O  jii  San  says  "Shiro  must  be  barking  at  the 
crows."  He  goes  out  and  finds  Shiro  pawing  the  ground  at| 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  picks  up  something,  holds  it  up  and^ 
says  "It  is  a  piece  of  money."  He  looks  and  finds  more. 
Then  he  calls  his  wife.  They  carry  the  money  to  their  home. 
The  neighbor  comes  in  and  says  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  toi 
let  me  borrow  Shiro  for  a  while?" 

O  jii  San — "If  Shiro  can  be  of  any  use,  you  may  take 
him."  The  neighbor  takes  Shiro,  He  calls  his  wife.  Theyi 
dig  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  push  Shiro's  nose  to  the 
ground.  They  can  find  nothing.  The  old  man  says  angrily, 
"You  are  good  for  nothing  if  you  can  dig  coins  only  in  your: 
own  garden."   He  beats  Shiro. 

If  the  story  is  understood,  the  children  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  dramatizing  it.  If  a  certain  part  is  played  poorly 
or  inaccurately,  the  teacher  suggests  how  it  might  be  car- 
ried out. 

"How  would  an  angry  man  talk?"  "How  did  O  jii  San: 
dig?"  rather  than  "Say  it  this  way,"  or  "Do  it  like  this."  The 
other  two  parts  are  worked  out  in  the  same  general  manneri 

VALUE:     Gives   opportunity  for   expression,   initiative! 
motor  activity,  imagination. 
Technical  Points  to  Be  Applied  in  the  Projects.  j 

All  points  listed  for  previous  grades.  j 

Capitals  ; 

Names  and  abbreviations  of  the  days. 
Holidays. 

Beginning  of   lines  of  poetry.  I 

Titles.  I 

Initials. 
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Punctuation 

Period  after  abbreviations  above,  and  initials 
Exclamation  point. 
Margin,  indentation,  or  paragraph  form. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

When  leaving  the  Third  grade  a  pupil  should  be  able 
with  reasonable  correctness  to  fill  the  requirements  indi- 
.icated  below: 

i  Do  easily  all  Second  grade  requirements 

Participate  in  the  playing  of  three  stories  involving 
considerable  opportunity  for  characterization. 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  one  hundred  lines  of 
poetry. 

Complete  a  half-told   story. 

Reproduce  three  short  stories  eliminating  the  unnec- 
essary use  of  "and." 

Direct  a  stranger  about  the  building,  using  good  sen- 
tences and  careful  enunciation. 

Give  an  oral  composition  from  a  simple  outline. 

Point  out  the  main  parts  of  a  story  having  two  or 
three  distinct  divisions. 

Have  eliminated  three  of  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring errors  as  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Copy  a  short  poem  without  errors. 

Write  a  dictation    exercise    involving    the  technical 
I       points  presented  in  this  grade. 

1  Write    a  real  letter  of  three   or  four  sentences,  the 

'       heading  and  salutation   being  supplied. 

OBJECTIVE:      6.0  Trabue  Completion  Test,  Scales  B,  C. 
Dand  E. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

'Gesell:      The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education 
Chap.  X  Dramatic  Expression 
Chap.  XII  Language 

Chap.    XXVI  Formalism    and    Child    Penson- 
ality 
Haliburton  and  Smith:      Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades 
'  Pp.  1-18  and  47-65 

Klapper:      The  Teaching  of   English 

Chaps.  II  and  111 
Leonard:      English  Composition  as  a  Social  Pr()l)UMn 

Chap.  II,  pp.  35-42  Social  Group  as  an  Agent 
J  '  in  Expressional  Development 

*Mahoney:      Standards  in  English 

Pp.  5-16,  and  62-68  Oral  Language 
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*  Sheridan:    Speaking  and   Writing  Bnglish 

Pp.  74-86  Oral  and  Written  Language 

Spaulding  and  Bryce:      Aldine  Manual  Part  I 
Pp.  1-6  Introduction 
Pp.  9-14  Teaching  Pupils  to  Study 
Pp.  14-15,  67-104,  174,  195,  220,  244  Dramati-, 
zation,  1 

•  Pp.  18,  122  Finishing  a  Story  i 

P.  31  Games  of  Description 
P.  94  Game  of  Names 
Pp.  32-33,  60,  84,  85,  136,  137,  155,  171,  176 

200,  202  Studying  a  Poem 
Pp.  247-252  Letter  Writing 
Pp.  237-240  Making  a  story  from  an   Outline 

*A  copy  is  in  each  building. 
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GRADE  IV. 
DIKECTIOINS. 

See  the  general  directions  i'or  all  grades  and  the  direc- 
tions for  the  Third  and  Fifth  Grades.  Three-fourths  of  all 
the  language  time  in  the  Fourth  Grade  should  be  given  to 
oral  work. 

;    Oral  Work. 

!l  The  work  in  the  Fourth  Grade  is  in  general  a  continua- 

I  tion  of  Third  Grade  work,  but  larger  units  may  be  taken  up 
and  more  independence  and  originality  secured.  Habits  of 
;  careful  thinking  and  planning  should  be  instilled  through 
'  daily  practice,  not  only  during  the  language  period  but  in 
all  the  other  subjects.  The  test  of  language  teaching  is  the 
increased  ability  the  class  shows  in  clear  and  correct  expres- 
sion throughout  the  day.  The  vocabulary  should  be  grad- 
ually increased,  through  imitation  and  extensive  reading 
and  the  children  given  frequent  opportunity  to  talk  before 
their  classmates. 

A  social  situation  is  essential  for  a  live  language  lesson. 

Therefore  the  oral  English  period  should    be    made  one  of 

real  interest  to  the  child  so  that  he  will  have  something  to 

say,  rather  than  have  to  say  something.    Emphasize  original 

I    work,  keeping  away  from  any  set  or  stereotyped  procedure 

in  statement.    Several  good  sentences  well  thought  out  and 

;   organized   will   be  much  more  productive  of  results  than  a 

I   long  rambling  composition,  aimless  and  lacking  in  unity. 

•   By  assigning  definite  rather  than  general  topics  for  discus- 

'   sion,  much  difficulty  will  be  avoided.    Get   the   children  to 

'   talk  so  that  every  sentence  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  subject 

under  discussion,  having  them  understand  that  if  a  sentence 

;   adds  nothing  to  the  story,  it  tends  to  destroy  interest.    All 

i  talking  should  be  done  with  clean-cut  enunciation,  which  is 

;  a   composite  of  many    elemental    habits.    These    directions 

I  given  by  Sheridan  may  prove  of  value: 

Teach  your  pupils  these  fundamental  things: 
;  a.     To  open  their  mouths  when  they  speak. 

\  b.     To  speak  in  a  clear,  low  voice — low  in  the  sense  of 

'  being    in    the    natural    register    of   the    child's 

;  voice,  not  in  the  high-pitched  school  room  tone 

— yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  in  all 
I  parts  of  the  room. 

I  c.     To    sound    final    g's,    t's,    d's,    and     th's.    and    to 

take  pains  to  pronounce  such  words  as  "cliil- 

dren,"  "this  afternoon,"  etc. 
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Criticism  should  be  directed  toward  one  detail  or  mis- 
take at  a  time  until  the  class  is  conscious  of  its  need  or  error 
Attempting  to  attend  to  all  technical  points  in  one  lessoE; 
tends  only  to  scatter  attention.  "Correct  speech  in  young 
children  is  a  matter  of  the  ear.  Don't  waste  time  in  trying 
to  show  why  this  form  is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  Use  thti 
language  freely.  These  games  should  be  short  and  lively 
They  should  never  run  over  five  minutes.  They  should  b€ 
so  devised  as  to  give  every  pupil  a  chance  to  use  as  manj 
times  as  possible  the  correct  form  chosen  for  the  day's  prac-{ 
tice."— Sheridan.  ; 

I 

Written  Composition. 

The  unit  of  written  expression  is  the  paragraph.  Definite] 
work  should  be  given  on  improvement  of  the  paragraph! 
form  through  better  arrangement  of  ideas  and  emphasis  or! 
the  introductory  sentence.  All  written  work  should  proceed' 
from  some  felt  need  such  as  that  of  communication  or  shar-1 
in^  with  others,  preservation  of  especially  good  work  oi 
publication  to  reach  a  larger  audience.  j 

No  written  work  should  be  done  unless  preceded  by  care-i 
fully  planned  oral  work  based  on  an  outline  constructed  in-: 
dependently  by  the  class  or  made  with  the  assistance  of  thd; 
teacher.  Work  that  is  not  up  to  the  child's  previous  standare 
or  which  is  carelessly  written  should  be  refused.  Measur*! 
progress  by  preserving  copies  of  written  work  for  compari' 
son  with  that  done  later  in  the  year. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AM)  PROJECTS.  ! 

I 
This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  program  to  be 
followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  suggest', 
projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  and 
individuals.  A  divisions  should  demonstrate  greater  abilit) 
in  handling  the  work  than  B  divisions. 

The  teachers  of  A  divisions  should  confer  with  tht| 
former  teacher  of  these  pupils  with  a  view  to  avoiding  unde-i 
sirable  repetition  of  projects.  j 

Expression.  ' 

I 
To  be  a  certain  animal  or  kind  of  animal.    The  childreiv 
may  here  be  led  to  illustrate  more  of  the  details  than  the) 
have  done  in  the  lower  grades. 

To  play  an  incident  without  speaking  for  others  to  guess 
Examples:  Planting  seeds.  Waiting  outside  on  a  cold  dayi 
Fishing. 
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To  pantomime  a  story  as  group  work,  the  remainder  of 
the  class  to  tell  the  story.   For  this  type  of  work,  use  simple 
;  stories  with  plerity  of  action. 

Expression,  Vocabulary,  Sentences,  Organization    of  Ma- 
terial, Impromptu  Speech,  Point  of  View. 

To  be  a  certain  kind    of    person  and   have  others  guess 
;  what  was  acted;  speaking  to  be  included.  Example:    The  im- 
i  patient  child,  the  delighted  baby,  the  angry  man,  the  cross 
girl. 

To  be  a  certain  person  and  have  others  guess  who  it  is. 
Example:  The  old,  old,  old  lady;  a  vain  girl  going  to  a 
party ;   a  doctor. 

To  act  out  some  incident  suggested  by  the  children  or 
teacher;  speaking  to  be  included.  Example:  Getting  ready 
for  school ;  making  a  friendly  visit. 

;       To  play  the  story  told  by  a  picture.    The  picture  chosen 
li should  be  suggestive  of  a  story. 

;i  Description. 

To   describe  a    person,  having   the  other  children  guess 
,  who  it  is.    Only  points  which   are  characteristic  should    be 
noted. 

To  find  descriptions  of  people  and  the  places  in  the  read- 
•ing  book  and  have  others  guess  from  what  story  these  are 
1  taken. 

i 

To  describe  objects  as  toys,  fruits,  flowers;   incidents  as 

,a  spider  spinning  its  web,  a  cat  playing  with  its  victim,  a 
mouse — for  others  to  guess.  The  teacher  may,  as  a  prepar- 
atory step,  give  a  description  for  the  class  to  guess;  this  to 
be  followed  by  original  ones  by  individuals.  If  the  descrii)- 
tion  is  not  clear,  the  listeners  may  ask  any  questions  they 
desire. 

To  describe  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  has  been  writ(<^n. 

.Clear  Explanation. 

1  To  describe  a  game  exactly  so  that  the  other  children  can 
'play  it  correctly.  A  child  explains  a  game  which  is  not  fa- 
Imiliar  to  the  class.  The  rest  play  it  as  described.  If  it  cannot 
ibe  played  correctly,  the  first  child  explains  it  again  making 
I  any  corrections  necessary. 
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To  tell  accurately  how  things  are  done.  Examples:  Ho"w| 

to  sharpen  a  Pencil.    How  to  Go  from  Home  to What  ji 

am  Doing  to  Keep  Well.    Processes  Studied  in  Industrial  Arts' 

To  direct  a  stranger  to  a  familiar  building. 

Errors  of  Speech. 

To  play  a  game.  See  Sheridan:  Speaking  and  Writingi 
English,  p.  151.  Only  errors  which  actually  occur  in  thf' 
room  should  be  dwelt  upon. 

Errors  of  Speech.    Good  Sentences  Logically  Related. 

To  complete  suggestive  incidents  such  as  these:  A  quie 
man  has  noisy  neighbors  on  both  sides.  He  calls  on  eacl 
and  pays  each  a  sum  of  money  to  move.  The  following  morn 
ing    the  same  noise  continues.    He    investigates    and    di? 

covers  — .    Geraldine  is  gazing  into  the  fire.    She  seen 

■ .    Harold  accidentally   locks    himself    into    the    heil 

house .    Margaret  writes  two  letters  to    two  friend' 

both   named   Mary.     Accidentally    she  gets    them   into  th' 
wrong  envelopes.    See  Fry:     Educational  Dramatics. 

Clear-cut  Sentences;  Variety  in  Sentence  Structure. 

To  tell  the  story  of  a  picture.  Be  careful  never  to  asi 
the  question  "What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?"  as  this  lead 
to  a  mere  enumeration  of  facts. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  picture  from  the  various  point 
of  view  of  the  characters  in  the  picture. 

To  describe  a  picture  for  others  to  name.  The  chil 
should  select  only  such  pictures  as  the  whole  class  hav 
studied  previously.  This  may  lead  into  a  comparison  of  th 
pictures  in  regard  to  the  one  liked  best,  the  saddest,  the  moF 
humorous,  or  the  one  w^hich  suggests  the  most  stories. 

The  Sentence,  Elimination  of  Surplus  ands  and  thens. 

To  tell  an  original  story  which  may  be  modeled  after 
well-known    fable,    story   or   poem.     See   Aldine    Languag: 

Book  I,  pp.  176-180.  I 

To  tell  a  well-known  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  dil 

ferent  characters  in  the  story.  | 

Talking-  to  a  Point. 

To  decide  which  of  two  things  should  be  done.  Example 
Shall  I  buy  Thrift  Stamps  or  spend  my  money  for  candy  an 
gum?  This  may  take  the  dramatic  form,  individuals  c 
chosen  groups  taking  sides.  The  resulting  conversation  ma] 
be  used  as  subject  matter  in  the  studying  of  quotations. 
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i'  The  Letter  Form,  Capitalization,  Indentation,  Punctuation, 
Organi2;ation  of  Material. 

To  copy  a  model  letter  with  no  mistakes. 

To  take  letters  correctly  from  dictation.  Scores  should 
be  kept.  Pupils  who  have  perfect  papers  in  this  formal  work 
may  be  excused  from  further  work  of  this  type. 

To  inform  absentees  of  the  work. 

I        To  ask    information   on  a  subject:    Examples:     Asking 
"'the  Commercial  Club  for  information  on  Duluth;  writing  for 
•  materials  to  be  used  in  Industrial  Arts;  referring  to  adver- 
tisements in  magazines. 

To  ask  someone  to  allow  or  permit  something  to  be  done. 
Example:      Asking  the  principal   for  permission  to  hold  a 
I  '1  program  or  party,  etc. 

if 

;         To  order  certain  articles.   Example:    Writing  to  the  State 

tjior  National  Department  for  seeds,  etc. 

i       To   invite  others    to    programs,  Mothers'  Meetings,  ex- 
:  lihiblts,  etc. 

?  To  thank  others  for  favors  or  courtesies  shown.  Exam- 
iple:  To  thank  the  Commercial  Club  for  pamphlets  which 
were  sent,  etc. 

To  please  or  make   someone  happy;   a  sick  classmate. 

To  correctly  address  an  envelope  in  order  to  enclose  one 
of  the  letters  written.    If   only  one  is  to  be  sent,    the  class 
imay  choose  the  one  most  carefully  written  and  spaced. 

■;       To  dramatize  the  delivery  of  mail,  including  sending  to 
the  dead  letter  office  of  incorrectly  addressed  envelopes. 

Errors  Made  in  Written  Composition. 

To  fill  in  elliptical  sentences  with  the  correct  word,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  understood.    Examples:    Use  of  "there" 

and  "their."  stood  the   blacksmith house 

was  completely  destroyed.  Elliptical  sentences  may  be  used 
in  other  ways  also,  such  as  in  the  development  of  the  vocab- 
ulary, the  child  selecting  from  a  given  list  of  words  the  one 
which  best  fits  the  sentence. 


To  correct  as  group  work,  a  composition  written  on 
board  by  one  person  as  the  rest  worked  at  their  seats. 


the 
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Quotations. 

To  find  in  the  reading  book  all  the  words,  phrases  anc 
expressions  which  are  used  in  place  of  said.  i 

To  see  who  can  find  the  largest  number  of  direct  quota 
tions  in  a  story.  The  difference  between  broken  and  un 
broken  quotations  might  here  be  brought  out.  No  technica 
names  need  be  used. 

To  copy  short  quotations  from  the  reader,  putting  in  th( 
correct  marks  of  punctuation  and  capitalization. 

To  write  the  same  correctly  from  dictation. 

To  write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  two  ani 
mals,  plants,  insects,  or  birds.  This  must,  of  course,  be  pre 
ceded  by  impersonation  and  oral  discussion,  so  that  the  chile 
will  have  plenty  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 

To  find  questions  which  people  in  a  story  ask. 

To  copy  them  correctly,  using  quotation  and  questioi, 
marks  where  needed.  I 

To  see  who  can  first  put  the  question  marks  and  quota 
tion  marks  in  two  lists  of  quotations  written  on  the  board 
These  are  concealed  until  class  time. 

To   write  dictated  sentences  which  illustrate  the  use  o 
the  question  marks  in  quotations.    The  class  studies  unde 
supervision  as  an  initial  step.    The  material  used  should  b 
simple  so  that  most  of  the  child's  attention  can  be  focuse . 
on  the  punctuation. 

The  Play  Form,  Capitalization,  Punctuation  and  Quotatio: 
Marks. 

To  write  the  conversation  for  an  incident  or  fable  whic 
has  been  dramatized. 

To  write  a  play  based  on  a  suitable  story  for  a  lowe 
grade  to  play.  The  story  selected  should  be  short  and  ver 
familiar  to  the  children  as  a  dramatization. 

Poems.    See  Literature  Outline  for  Choice. 

To  enjoy  a  poem  read  by  the  teacher. 

To  select  the  parts  enjoyed  most. 

To  learn  the  parts  of  a  poem  liked  best,  or  the  whole.  Th 
-child  who  says  it  best  may  give  it  in  another  room. 
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To  give  a  poem  from  memory  having  otlier  children  act 
certain  words  or  phrases.  Example:  "The  Sandpiper."  Parts 
which  might  be  acted:  "Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit" 
"As  fast  we  gather  the  scattered  driftwood." 

To  copy  a  poem  in  a  given  length  of  time.  Accuracy  as 
well  as  speed  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Those  who 
reach  a  certain  standard  may  be  given  special  privileges. 

!  To  write  original  jingles.  These  may  be  modeled  after 
jpoems  enjoyed  in  class.  As  an  introduction,  the  teacher 
Inflight  give  the  initial  lines. 

To  write  correctly  the  poems  or  parts  of  poems  which 
ire  known. 

Outlining   and    All    Technical   Points    Which   the    Story 
Involves. 

To  finish  a  brief  half-told  story.    The  story  is  read  by  the 
eacher  to  the  climax.    Individuals  give  orally  original  end- 
ings.   The  class  decides  which  is  best  and  why.    Stories  for 
liise  may  be  taken  from  the  literature  outline. 

To  outline  a  story  with  the  ending  chosen. 

To  write  part  of  the  story  using  the  outline. 

)utlining',    Paragraphing,    Spacing,   Capitalization,   Punc- 
tuation, Elimination  of  Errors  of  Speech. 

I     To  select  the  principal  thought  of  each  paragraph  in   a 
;hort  story  from  the  reader  or  other  sources. 

To  tell  the  story  using  the  outline  made. 

To  write  the  story  from  the  outline  on  the  board. 

[j     To   send  this  outline  to  another    class,    asking  them   to 
^Vrite  an  original  story  from  it.   This  story  may  then  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  story. 

To  write  the  stor^ 'suggested  by  a  picture.  The  story  is 
irst  discussed  oralj 

'ROJECT  IN  DETAIL. 

ENERAL  PROJECT. 

To  make  a  Dulutli  booklet.  This  project  may  carry  over 
ijr  a  term  but  need  not  occupy  all  the  Laiig.iage  time,  per- 
laps  one  or  two  days  a  week  could  be  devoted   to  contribu- 

ons  to  this  project,  other  necessary  Language  work  beinp, 

iken  up  the  remaining  days. 
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MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  collect  pictures  and  mount  them.  See  Industrial  Arb 
Outline. 

To  make  maps.    See  Geography  Outline. 

To  make  a  design  for  the  cover.  See  Industrial  Art  Out. 
line. 

To  make  paper  cuttings  and  mount  them.  See  Industria 
Art  Outline. 

To  write  Chippewa  Indian  legends. 

To  write  letters  for  information.  v^^    ^  f^  ! 

To  write  a  p^hy  about  the  naming  of  Duluth.  ; 

To  copy  and  study  a  poem.  ; 

To  study  the  poem  of  Hiawatha.  i 

To  make  representations  of  Duluth  scenes  on  the  sand 
table.  \ 

To  write   compositions    on  topics  of  current  interest  iii 

Dttluth.  ' 

I 

t 

MINOR  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED. 

To  write  a  letter  to  the  Duluth  Commercial  Club  askinj; 
for  pamphlets  on  Duluth.  ! 

The  children  are  studying  the  Duluth  Park  System.  A 
question  arises  as  to  how  many  parks  there  are.  It  is  decideii 
to  write  for  information.  One  pupil  suggests  writing  to  th 
Open  Court  in  the  Herald.  Another  says  that  they  maj 
write  to  the  Commercial  Club  for  pamphlets  on  Duluth  anj 
then  they  will  get  other  material  besides  because  they  hav' 
gotten  some  material  there  before.  The  class  agrees  to  di 
the  latter.  Then  arises  the  question  of  the  form  for  a  busi- 
ness letter.  ; 

Guidance  by  the  Teacher.  Response. 

AVhy  can't  we  write  letters  They  are  too  long.  A  busj 
like  those  you  wrote  to  your  ness  letter  should  be  shori 
friends?  < 

Why  should  they  be  short?       A  business  man  is  busy  an; 

has  time  for  only  short  d 
rect  letters  that  tell  onlj 
what  you  want.  < 

Is  there  any  other  difference     They   begin  and  end    diffe; 

between    friendly    and    busi-     ently. 

ness  letters? 

What  is  the  beginning?  Dear  Sir  or  Sirs: 

Gentlemen :  I 

Dear  Madam: 
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How  do  they  close?  Yours  truly, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Yours  respectfully, 
Respectfully  yours. 

They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this   is    the  form  ac- 
cording to  which  they  may  write  their  letters: 
I  2212  East  Third  Street 

Duluth,   Minnesota 

April  14,  1919 
jIThe  Commercial  Club, 
Duluth,  Minnesota. 

jiDear  Sir: 

I       Will  you  please  send  us  literature  about  Duluth.    We  are 
[studying  Duluth  and  wish  t(T secure  all  the  information  about 
the  city  available. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(name) 

VALUE:     It  supplies  a  felt  need  for  learning  the  form  of 
•ta  business  letter. 


I  To  study  and  outline  information  on  the  subject,  "Bring 
|the  Ocean  to  the  Heart  of  the  Continent."  The  content 
phase  of  this  lesson  may  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Geography 
period. 

The  children  bring  maps  showing  the  Great  Lakes  and 
[St.  Lawrence  River  system  and  all  literature  they  can  find 
ton  the  subject.  A  group  of  pupils  makes  this  system  on  the 
I  sand  table.  They  trace  the  route  which  boats  now  take  to 
;get  to  the  ocean.  Use  a  boat  made  out  of  clay.  What  is  un- 
'satisfactory?  The  present  waterway  does  not  permit  large 
'ocean  steamers  to  pass.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  have  ocean 
steamers  on  the  lakes?  This  would  make  a  direct  trade 
iroute  from  the  middle  of  the  United  States  to  European 
icities  by  which  products  could  be  sent  without  having  to  be 
ichanged  from  boat  to  boat  or  train  to  boat.  How  will  this 
iaffect  Duluth?  Duluth  is  the  farthest  inland  port  on  the 
'Great  Lakes.  The  product  from  the  great  surrounding 
icountry  would  be  sent  here  to  be  shipped  directly  across  the 
'jcean  and  the  ships  would  come  to  Duluth  with  other  things 
'to  be  sent  out  from  Duluth.  This  would  make  Duluth's  ship- 
|)ing  industry  larger. 

The  children  find  the  places  that  are  too  shallow  for 
:  'cean  steamers.  They  are  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
(Kiver,  the  St.  Mary's' River  and  the  St.  Clair  River.  How 
irauch  of  this  work  will  the  United  States  have  to  do?  As  far 
jis  St.  Regis  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  rest  would  be 
[taken  care  of  by  Canada. 


y 
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After  the  children  thorouglily  understand  this  project 
they  make  outlines  for  their  compositions.  See  following 
lesson.  They  then  write  their  compositions.  They  may  pre- 
tend they  are  senators  preparing  their  speeches  arguing  in 
favor  of  this  project. 

VALUE:  It  gives  the  children  a  problem  of  current 
interest  to  solve. 

It  provides  means  for  giving  children  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

It  gives  opportunity  to  children  to  assume  a  certain  point 
of  view. 

It  gives  content  to  composition. 

To  write  compositions  on  "Bring  the  Ocean  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Continent,"  to  put  in  our  Duluth  Book.  The  problem 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  in  the  Geography  lesson.  The 
children  make  an  outline  for  their  composition.  Teacher 
writes  points  as  pupils  give  them. 

Gruidanoe  by  Teacher.  Kesponse. 

How    shall    we    know    what     Make  an  outline  of  what  we 

things  to  tell  about  firsfe,  and     are  going  to  tell  about. 

second? 

Does    everyone    know    what     They   do  not.     We   must  ex- 

"Brings    the    Ocean    to    the     plain    it.     The  first  point  in 

Heart     of     the     Continent,"     our  outline  will  be:    What  it 

means?  means  to  bring  the  Ocean  to 

the  heart  of  the  Continent. 
The  children  are  then  asked     The    lakes    and    waters    on' 
to   suggest   what  else    to  in-     which  the  boats  go  now;  the 
elude  in  the  outline.  waters    which    need    deepen- 

ing; what  effect  this  would 
have  on  Duluth. 
The  children  suggest  a  list  of  words  that  they  will  need 
to  know  how  to  spell  and  they  are  written  on  the  board. 
They  enumerate  the  things  to  remember  in  written  work: 
to  keep  papers  neat,  to  keep  even  one-half  inch  margins,  to 
begin  sentences  with  capitals,  to  put  a  period  at  the  end  of 
each  statement,  to  indent  one-half  inch  at  the  beginning  of 
each  paragraph. 

VALUE:  It  teaches  pupils  to  organize  facts  in  definite 
form  before  writing  about  them. 

To  dramatize  the  Legend  of  the  First  Moccasin  Flowers. 

The  children  listen  to  the  story  as  it  is  told  or  read  to 
them.  They  suggest  that  they  wish  to  play  it.  They  discuss 
what  materials  they  can  bring  from  home  to  make  it  more 
real.  One  girl  volunteers  to  make  paper  flowers  to  scatter 
on  the  ground  and  others  will  bring  moccasins,  bow  and 
arrows,  Indian  suits,   etc.    The  next  day  they  decide  where 
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Minneopa's  wigwam  is,  and  which  part  of  the  room  is  the 
forest.  Someone  chooses  the  persons  needed  for  the  play. 
Another  one  may  be  manager  for  the  stage  scenery  and 
choose  people  to  be  trees,  bushes,  and  flames  of  the  fire. 
They  play  the  story  and  each  interprets  the  character  he  is' 
When  they  have  played  it,  they  may  offer  suggestions  and 
criticisms  something  as  follows:  The  Mother  wasn't  sad 
when  she  couldn't  find  Minneopa"  or   "Some    of  the  trees 

!  should  have  fallen  when  the  fire  swept  through  the  forest." 
Then  they  may  wish  to  play  it  again,  exchanging  ports  to 
represent  other  characters.    They  may  choose  people    who 

,  dramatized  well,  giving  reasons  for  their  choice. 

I       VALUE:     It  stimulates  initiative  on  the  part  of  all  pupils. 

[It  acquaints  children  with  subject  matter  for  written  work 

jor  other  projects.    It  provides  enjoyment. 

To  write  the  legend  of  the  first  moccasin  flowers  to  be 
put  into  the  Duluth  booklets.  The  story  has  been  dramatized 
and  told  by  children.  They  suggest  what  words  the  children 
.will  need  to  know  how  to  spell  and  the  teacher  writes  them 
on  the  board — legend,  moccasin,  Minneopa,  Chippewa,  etc. 
They  enumerate  the  things  to  be  remembered  in  writing 
stories  and  these  are  written  on  the  board;  keep  papers  neat; 
keep  an  even  one  inch  margin;  indent  one-half  inch  at 
the  beginning  of  every  paragraph;  begin  each  sentence  with 
a  capital;  use  a  period  at  the  end  of  statement;  use  quota- 
;tion  marks  around    quotations;    do  not  use  too  many  aiids. 

The  children  write  their  stories.  After  each  one  has  fin- 
jished,  he  checks  his  own  paper  to  see  if  he  has  forgotten  any 
\)f  the  things  which  are  enumerated  on  the  board.  Then  he 
iniay  go  to  the  reading  table  for  a  book  to  use  until  the  rest 
of  the  class  finish. 

!  VALUE:  It  places  responsibility  for  good  results  with 
j.he  child.  It  gives  the  pupil  the  habit  of  checking  his  own 
i^ork. 

I 

i  To  copy  the  poem  "Duluth,"  by  Ballou  or  "The  North- 
land," by  Alison  Brown.   These  questions  are  written  on  the 

)oard:  With  what  kind  of  letters  do  all  the  lines  in  poetry 
oegin?  Do  all  lines  in  all  poems  begin  at  the  margin?  If 
'lot,  which  lines  are  indented?    If   there  isn't  enough  room 

Lcross  the  page  for  a  whole  line,  where  are  the  rest  of  the 

voTds  written?  What  shows  where  each  new  stanza  begins? 
The  children  find  pp.  76  and  81  in  Reading  Literature  IV. 

VK  soon  as  they  find  answers  to  the  four  questions,  they  may 
iOpy  the  poems.  They  check  their  own  copies,  then  exchange 

lapers  and  correct. 

VALUE:     It  requires  careful   observation.     It   stinuilates 

Tfort  for  perfect  work. 
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DULUTH 

Upon  Superior's  finger  tip, 

Far  pointing    toward   the  boundless  West, 
Upborne  above  the  white-winged  ship, 

Her  battlements,  rock-founded,  rest. 

Around  her,  oceans  wield  their  sway  • 
Of  billowed  grains  and  roaring  pines, 

And  in  her  cells  fast  chained  and  bound 
Are  precious  ores  in  glittering  lines. 

Oh!  child  on  whom  the  Pole  star  shines — 

Mold  of  Diana  yet  to  be; 
The  Western  Adriatic  waits 

The  coming  maid,  queen  of  the  sea. 

— W.  H.  Ballou. 


THE  JNORTHLANl) 

I  never  knew,  until  I  tried  to  go, 

The  mystery  and  enchantment  of  the  North : 
The  countless  cords  that  draw  me  back,  although 

The  cry  is  in  my  heart  to  venture  forth. 

I  never  knew  that  calm,  bright  stars  could  talk. 

Or  rugged  cliff,  or  rivulet,  or  hill; 
Or  that  the  presence  of  majestic  rock 

Could  cast  o'er  me  so  mystical  a  spell. 

I  never  knew  that  pine  trees,  tall  and  gaunt. 

Could  beckon  with  their  branches  to  my  heart; 

Or  that  the  sighing  winds  had  power  to  haunt 
And  hold  me  with  the  magic  of  their  art. 

I  never  knew  that  woodlands,  snowy  white. 

That  ice-bound  streams,  or  glimpse  of  glistening  baij 

Could  still  a  restless  heart  with  vision  bright —  | 

The  clear,  cold  picture  of  a  winter  day.  { 

i 

I  tried  to  go,  and  thought  that  I  was  free  ■ 

To  answer  any  voice  that  whispered,  "Come!"  j 

But  now  I  know  the  bonds  that  fasten  me —  | 
The  Northland  ever  was  and  is  my  home. 

— Alison  Brown, 
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Technical  Points  to  Be  Applied  in  the  Projects. 
All  points  listed  in  previous  grades. 
Capitals  as  applied  to  the  following: 
All  proper  names. 
In  simple  letter  writing. 
Direct  quotation. 
Names  of  deity, 
"O." 

Punctuation  as  follows: 

Period  in  abbreviations:    A.   M.;   P.   M.;    Dr. 

Comma  in  series  and  in  direct  quotations. 

Quotation  marks  in  direct  address. 

Apostrophe  in  possessive  forms  and  the  ordinary 
contractions  in  the  singular. 


STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

When  leaving  the  Fourth  grade  a  pupil  should  be  al)le 
with  reasonable  correctness  to  fill  the  requirements  indi- 
cated below: 

Do  easily  all  Third  grade  requirements. 

Participate  in  the  independent  group  dramatization 
of  three  stories. 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  100  lines  of  poetry. 

Plan  and  tell  a  story  similar  in  theme  and  plot  to  a 
model. 

Reproduce  three  stories  eliminating  the  unnecessary 
use  of  "and,"  and  "then." 

Direct  a  stranger  to  a  familiar  building. 

Explain  how  an  Industrial  Arts  project  has  been 
made. 

Outline  co-operatively  a  story  of  three  or  four  inci- 
dents, using  main  topics  only. 

Have  eliminated  three  of  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring errors  as  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Make  an  outline  from  a  simple  selection  in  the 
'       reader. 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  a  short  exercise  con- 
taining direct  quotations. 

Write  a  letter  of  invitation  from  dictation,  correctly 
I  punctuating,  capitalizing  and  spacing  heading,  saluta- 
tion, closing,  and  address  on  envelope. 

Write  a  dialogue  from  a  scene  from  a  story  to  h.' 
dramatized. 
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Write,  with  correct  margins  and  indentations  for 
each  paragraph,  a  short  story  suggested  by  a  picture. 

Express  a  thought  in  two  ways  by  change  of  sen- 
tence form. 

OBJECTIVE:      3.5    Nassau    County   Supplement   to  Hil- 
legas  Scale  for  the    Measurement  of  Written    Composition 
Teachers'   College   Record,   January,   1917,   p.    79.    St.   PauL 
Survey.    8.0  Trabue  Completion  Test.    Scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E.j 
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Chubb:      The  Teaching    of  English   Composition  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

Pp.  106-117. 
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Klapper:     The  Teaching  of  English 
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Chap.  Ill  Organization   of  Ideas  ■ 
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P.  183  Errors  in  Speech 

P.  184  Language  Games 
*Sheridan:      Speaking  and  Writing  English 

P.  14  Subjects  for  Choice  I 

P.  86  Oral   Language  j 

P.  91  Letter  Writing  ! 

P.  151   Language  Games  { 

Wilson  and  Wilson:      Motivation  of  School   Work  j 

Chap.  VI  Motivation  of  Language  i 

*A  copy  is  in  each  building  library.  j 
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GRADE  V. 
I  DIRECTIONS. 

Read  the  general  directions  for  all  grades  and  the  direc- 
tions  for  the  Fourth  and    Sixth  grades.    Two-thirds  of  the 
language  time  in  this  grade  is  given  to  oral  work. 
Oral  Composition. 

The  point  for  emphasis  in  this  grade  is  the  paragraph 
The  sentences  used  should,  except  in  the  case  of  children 
with  more  ability,  be  short  and  simple.  There  is  no  special 
virtue  in  short  sentences  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
stressed  because  they  prevent  the  use  of  compound  sen- 
tences joined  with  aiid's,  but's  and  so's.  Teach  the  child  to 
avoid  the  use  of  clauses  instead  of  sentences.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  using  complex  sentences,  by  all  means, 
let  them  do  so.  For  variety,  interrogative  and  exclamatory 
sentences  should  be  used. 

Require  the  pupils  to  talk  about  one  single  phase  of  the 
theme  they  have  selected,  rather  than  to  give  a  list  of  sen- 
,  tences  relating  to  the    same  general  theme.    For  instance, 
li  the  topic  "Shopping"  might  well  be  changed  to  "Buying  a 
;>  New  Hat."   Fifth  grade  children  can  grasp  this  idea  if  given 
a  few  suggestions  and  some  help  by  the  teacher.    In  addi- 
tion, the  children    should  be^  led  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  a  subjective  and  objective  experience.     The\ 
^former  is  a  relation  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  a  person  ") 
muring  an  incident    whereas  the  latter    is  a  recital  of  the 
event  as  seen  by  an  observer.    The  most  interesting  type  of 
experience  is  that  given  from  the  person  viewpoint.    Have 
';  them  tell   about    things   that   "happen   to   themselves — not 
;  about  cut  fingers  or  broken  arms,  but  about  their  interests, 
,  wishes,  hopes,  discouragements,  disappointments,  successes, 
failures,     ambitions,      aspirations,     likes,     dislikes,     cares, 
>  troubles,    difficulties,    rewards,    punishments,    satisfactions, 
I  regrets,  resolves, — and    the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
children  experience    every  day  of  their  lives  and  quite  as 
'  poignantly  as  we  grown-up  people  do."    Sheridan. 

Corrections  and  criticisms  are  given  when  the  child  has 
finished  talking.    Nothing  so  destroys  spontaneity  as  inter- 
ruptions.   Focus  attention  on   one  error  at  a  time  until  the 
class  is  conscious  of  their  need  or  mistake.    Class  criticisin 
is  more  effective  than   that  given   by    the    teacher,  but   it 
.  should  be  as  constructive  as  possible.    (Jive  attention  to  the 
proper  enunciation  of    the  final  syllables,  especially   those 
I  ending  in  t,  d,  or  ing.  Continue  the  development  of  a  natural 
'  speaking  voice  loud  enough  for  all  the  class  to  hear.    One 
'  caution  may  be   given  and  that  is  to  see  that  the  oiiori  of 
the  language    period  is  not  counteracted   by    forgetting  all 
about  English  expression  during  the  other  class  i)eri()ds. 
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Written  Composition. 

As  in  oral  composition,  the  i)ara§:raph  is  tlie  center  of 
the  written  work.  Introduce  tlie  topic  sentence  and  its 
function  in  determining  the  order  of  the  content  which  fol- 
lows. Do  not  attempt,  however,  a  study  of  the  construction 
of  the  paragraph,  but  give  attention  to  indentation  and 
other  matters  of  form.  In  stressing  form,  make  no  sacri- 
fice of  subject  matter  which  is  rich  in  content  and  related 
to  the  interests  of  the  class. 

Written  work  should  always  be  preceded  by  oral  work 
which  definitely  aims  to  overcome  difficulties  likely  to  be 
met  with.  To  secure  unity  and  consistent  development  an 
outline  should  always  be  constructed,  either  individually  or 
by  the  whole  class.  Three  paragraphs  are  all  that  should 
be  required. 

Provide  a  definite  reason  for  all  written  work.  Children 
as  well  as  adults  like  to  knpw  why  they  are  doing  any  piece 
of  work.  If  no  reason  can  be  found,  the  work  should  be 
left  unwritten. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  A^NI)  PROJECTS. 

This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  prograin  to 
be  followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  sug- 
gests projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
classes  and  individuals.  A  divisions  should  demonstrate 
greater  ability  in   handling  the  work  than  B  divisions. 

The  teachers  of  A  divisions  should  confer  with  the 
former  teacher  of  these  pupils  with  a  view  to  avoiding  un- 
desirable repetition   of   the  projects. 

Expression,    Organization    of    Material,    Point    of    View 
Impromptu  Speech,  Vocabulary,  Quotations. 

To  compose  an  imaginary  conversation  between  two  in- 
dividuals. 

Example : 

A  groceryman  and  a  housekeeper, 
A  sailor  and  a  soldier. 

A    little    girl     pleading     with     Lincoln    for    hei 
brother's  life. 

To  play  "supposes."  A  situation  calling  for  dialogue  is 
given  and  this  is  then  developed.  See  Fry:  Educationa 
Dramatics,  p.  46. 

To  dramatize  a  story. 

Selection  of  a  suitable  story. 

Discussion   of    the   climax,    characters,     places    anc 
properties. 

Selection  of  characters. 

Independent   group  dramatization. 
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Discussion  and  criticism  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
with  possible  scoring  on  such  points  as  distinctness  of 
speech,  characterization  and  organization. 

To  write  a  play  using  a  familiar  story  as  a  basis.    His- 
torical events  furnish  valuable  material  for  this  work. 

Elimination  of  Unnecessary  "ands." 

Coinbiiiation  of  short  related  sentences  into  lonf?  sentences 
by  the  use  of  who,  whose,  Avhich,  that,  and  of  participles. 

Variety  of  he^inning-  sejitences,  for  examples:     Once  upon 

a  time  there  were  two  brothers.   One  was  rich  and  the  other 

was  poor — There  were  once  two  brothers — Two    brothers, 

one  of  whom  was  rich  and  the  other  poor — Etc. 

Tse  of  one   or  two   particularly    well    chosen    and    fa  miliar 

words. 

Org-anization  of  content. 

The  Outline,  Organization. 

To  re-tell  all  or  part  of  a  story  read  by  the  class,  told 
l)y  the  class  or  told  by  the  teacher.  See  Literature  outline 
for  stories. 

To  recognize  an  improvement  in  the  telling  of  a  story 
by  means   of  some  system   or  record  which  will   show  the 
!  progress. 

To  complete  an  unfinished  story. 

The  telling  or  reading  by  the  teacher  of   a  story  to 
the  climax. 

The  discussion  of  possible  things. 

The  child's  version  told  to  the  class. 

To  tell  the  beginning  of  a  story  which  has  l)eon  told 
I  from  the  climax. 
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To  tell  an  incident  with  one  of  the  following  aims: 
To   amuse  the  audience. 
To  excite  their  curiosity. 

Subjects : 

Learning  to   Swim. 
Trying  to  Catch  a  Runaway. 
When   I  Was  Lost. 

The  Tiger   Escaped  from  the  Circus  Train- 
Meeting  a  Wolf. 
What  I  Found  by  the  Lake  Shore. 
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To  tell  events  of  current  interest.  Material  may  be 
found  in  "Current  Events,"  "The  Little  Chronicle,"  and  the 
"National  School  Service."  This  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  teacher's  noting  daily  one  important  occurrence  in  the 
daily  newspaper.  j 

To  tell  a  story  or  an  incident  connected  with  the  paint-! 
ing  of  a  picture.  This  will  require  some  research  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  but  will  enrich  the  content  associated  with 
the  picture,  and  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  oral  and 
written  narration. 

To  describe  a   picture.    This  should  not  degenerate   into 
a  matter  of  fact   enumeration  of  details  but   should  be    so 
organized  as  to  interpret  the  meaning   and  message  of  the 
picture.     It   might  follow  a  plan  something  like  this: 
Naming  the  picture. 
Description  of  the  central  group. 

Relating  other  details   and   showing  their   contribu-i 
tion  to  the  main  theme. 

To  describe  a  picture  after  one  minute's  exposure  for, 
observation.  This  can  only  be  done  with  pictures  whichj 
are  new  to  children.  The  aim  is  for  pupils  to  give  as  ac-' 
curate  and  complete  a  description  as  possible  after  this 
brief  examination.  Note:  Make  a  distinction  between  the 
pictures  to  be  used  for  description  and  those  for  story-tell- 
ing.   Those  for  the  latter  purpose  should  be  suggestive. 

To   discuss  the  proper  content  for  a  friendly  letter: 

The   inquiry  into  the   interest  of  the  recipient  of  the 
letter. 

Answer  to   any  of  his  questions  of  a   previous  letter. 

The  elimination   of  personal  troubles. 

News  and  topics  of  interest. 

To  write  a  friendly  letter  to  some  real  person. 

Orig-inal   Thought,    Organization   of    Content,    Choice   of 

Words. 

To  compose  a  story  to   fit  a  proverb.  i 

Examples :  ! 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  ' 

Wise  men  learn  by  other    men's  mistakes.  I 

A  good  name  is  better  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.i 
Make  haste  slowly.  ' 

A  little  thought  and  a  little  kindness  are  often  worthi 

more  than  a  great  deal  of  money. 
He   laughs  best   who  laughs  last. 
Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy    (But  he  who  works    onj 

that  policy  alone  is  not  an  honest  man).  Note:  Use! 
first  for  story  and  second  for   discussion  following.  i 
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To  tell  an  original  story.  Each  pupil  in  turn  adds  to  the 
rstory  in  a  logical  way,  the  last  pupil  in  the  class  or  row 
completing  it. 

To  make  up  a  fable  modeled  after  another.  See  Klap- 
per:  The  Teaching  of  English,  p.  150.  Aldine  Languajre 
Book  II,  p.  51.  "^     ^ 

To  make  up  original  compositions  on  subjects  selected 
or  assigned. 

Suggested  topics: 

How  I  Was  the  Victim  of  a  Joke. 

The  Best  Book  I  Have  Read. 

How  to  be  at  School  on  Time. 

Things  to  do  on  a  Rainy  Day. 

How  I  Would  Spend  a  Dollar. 

What  I  was  Afraid  of  When  a  Child.  ' 

How-T^fade- a  Snowman.  A/-^ 

What  I  Would  See  in  an  Airship  over  Duluth. 

How  I  Made  a  Kite. 

Original  Christmas    Stories. 

An  Act  of  Kindness. 

A  Heroic  Deed. 

My  Visit  to  the  Circus. 

A  Letter  From  a  Mouse. 

A  Robin's  Right  to  Some  of  the  Farmer's  Cherries. 

A  Day  in  the  Woods. 

A  Pitiful  Story. 

Why  I  Should  Have  My  Shoes  Mended  on  Saturday. 

Why  We  Should   Buy  W.  S.  S. 

What   I  Am  Going  to  Be. 

A  Friend  in  Need. 

Picking  Water  Lilies. 

Safety  First. 

Additional  topics  will  be  afforded  by  the  Audobon 
and  Dumb  Animal  Societies,  as  well  as  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  other  organizations   in  the   school. 

To  tell  a  story  suggested  by  a  picture  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  picture;  from  the  point 
;of  view  of  the  artist;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer. 

•  Exposition,  Clear  Cut  Sentences. 

!  To  tell  how  to  play  a  new  game  in  such  a  way  that  the 
[children  can  play  it.  The  exposition  may  then  be  discussed 
jand  outlined  to  put  it  into  better  form,  and  then  re-told. 

1  To  talk  on  a  topic  from  Geography,  History,  Nature 
'Study  or  Industrial  Arts,  using    an  outline. 
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To  explain  what  to  do  in   case   of  accidents — First  Aid. 
Drowning 
Sunstroke 
Sprains 
Burns 
Wounds  caused  by  rusty  instruments.  - 

To  tell  the  meaning  of  a  proverb.  '  ! 

Example : 

Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way. 

Take   care   of  the  pennies  and    the  dollars  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today.] 

To  show  the  difference  between  two  objects  which  are 
somewhat  similar. 

The  cat  and  the  tiger. 

Two  different  classrooms.  i 

Two    show-windows.  I 

The  birch  and  the  maple  tree.  ' 

Errors  (Oral  and  Written) 

To  play  games  (Elimination  of  oral  errors).  See  Sheri- 
dan:    Speaking  and  Writing  English,   p.  151. 

To  correct  errors  made  in  compositions  written  on  thf 
board  as  a  group  exercise.  As  far  as  possible  the  writer 
himself  should  correct,  giving  each  time  the  reason  for  an) 
change  in   punctuation,    capitalization,  indentation,  etc. 

To  score  written  compositions  to  see  in  which  row  th( 
three  most  frequently  occurring  errors  are  met  with  the 
least  number  of  times. 

To  fill  in  elliptical  sentences  with  the  correct  word 
which  has  previously  been  used  incorrectly.  Example 
There  and  Their. 

Poems.     See  Literature  outline  for  suggested   list. 

To  enjoy  and  appreciate  poems  read. 

To  select  parts  of  a  poem: 

The  saddest  part.  i 

The  most  humorous  part.  i 

The  most  beautiful  part.  j 

The  parts  that  tell  the  story.  } 

To  memorize  the  parts  of  a  poem  liked  best. 

To  copy  a  stanza  of  a  poem  correctly  in  a  given  lengtl 
of  time.  I 

The  ones  who  make  no  mistakes  may  do  other  worlj 
while  the  rest  correct  theirs.  , 
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To  compose  original  poems. 

Reading  of  good  models  by   the  teacher. 

Discussion  of  the  pictures  painted  in  the  poems  read 

Suggestion  of  the  theme  for  a  new  poem— wintry 
winds,  spring  breezes,  fall  pictures,  etc. 

Composing  an  original  poem  as  group  work  by  the 
whole  class.  The  teacher  may  help  by  giving  the  begin- 
ning lines. 

j  Writing  the  poem. 

I  ■ 

jiLetter     Form     (Business     and     Friendly),     Punctuation, 
j     Capitalization,  Organization  of   Content. 

,      To  copy  accurately  a  correct  letter  form.    Those  who  do 
jiso  may  be  excused  from  further  work  of  this  kind. 
i 
"        To  write  a  correct  form  from  dictation.   Those  who  have 
no  mistakes    may  help  others  correct  theirs.    The   reasons 
for  capitalization  and  marks  of  punctuation  should  be  given. 

':      To    write    real    letters    to    friends    and    absentees   from 
school. 


^1      To  write  requests  for   advertising  material,  government 
Dulletins,  material  relating  to  topics  in  Industrial  Arts,  etc. 

To   write  for    information    on   various   topics   from   the 
[Jounty,  State  or  Federal  Departments. 

i  To  write  requests  for  certain  privileges  as,  visiting  an- 
lother  room  to  dramatize  a  story  or  for  the  purpose  of  a 
;5pell  down. 

The  Paragraph,  Punctuation,  Capitalization,  Spacing  of 
!    Pages,  Margins  and  Headings. 

,  To  write  on  any  topic  taken  up  in  oral  composition. 
iPhe  writing  should  grow  out  of  a  felt  need  and  the  work 
should  be  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  Outlines  should  b" 
ised  in  this  work. 

I      To  write  a  composition  for  the  garden  contest. 

l»ROJECT  IN  DETAIL. 

iJENERAL  PROJECT. 

!  To  develop  a  play  to  be  used  as  a  piiblu*  iM'rf<»rmaiice  to 
^nake  money  to  purchase  a  picture  for  the  Fifth  jrnidr  room. 

'     Time  required :      Eight   to  ten  weeks. 
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Suggestive  list  of  stories  to  be  used  as  a  whole  or  in  part: 

King  Robert   of  Sicily 

Cinderella 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad 

The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Arabian  Nights 

Robin  Hood 
This  project  will  involve    reading,  oral  and  silent,  Ian 
guage  and   grammar,  dramatization,   and  letter  writing,  in 
dustrial  art,  writing  and  spelling. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

Read  Stories    (reading) 

Write  dramatizations   (language,  writing   and    spelling 
Work  at  Dramatization  (language) 

Write  invitations  and  programs    (language,  writing  an 
spelling) 

Give  play   (organization,  language) 

Buy  picture   (language,  writing  and    picture  study). 

:minor  projects  developed. 

Read  Stories. 

Each  child  might  select  and  read  silently  a  stor; 
This  will  make  it  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  ( 
books  of  short  stories  in  the  class  room.  The  teacht 
should  have  a  well  selected  list  of  short  stories  to  t 
read  before  this  project  is  undertaken.  Throughout  th 
work  she  can  guide  and  add  little  helps  here  and  ther 
The  suggestions  will  be  used  more  readily  by  the  chi 
dren  if  the  teacher  makes  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
seem  to  come  from  them.  This  will  make  it  necessai 
for  the  teacher  to  be  one  of  the  class  as  well  as  leade 
She  will  have  to  work  harder  than  any  of  the  pupils  1 
make   a  project  a  success. 

After  the  children  have  read  stories  and  found  sui 
able  ones  they  might  tell  them  to  the  class  and  let  tl, 
class  judge  the  merits  for  dramatization.  This  will  cai 
for  class  discussion  in  which  all  pupils  should  be  urgC 
to  take  part.  Each  child  will  work  toward  language  in 
provement  by  using  correct  verb  forms,  eliminating  tl 
too  frequent  use  of  and,  combining  short  and  related  se: 
tences  into  long  sentences  by  the  use  of  who,  whose,  ettj 
beginning  the  story  with  a  variety  of  sentences,  ai: 
using  one  or  two  well  chosen  and  unusual   words.       i 
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Write  Dramatizations. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  class  to  look  over  stories  al- 
ready dramatized  so  that  they  will  get  some  idea  of 
scenery,  cast,  and  scenes. 

Then  each  child  may  write  a  dramatization  choosine 
scenery,  number  of  characters,  etc.  If  each  child  writes 
a  dramatization,  much  originality  will  be  gained  which 
can  be  used  in  the  final  writing. 

Each  child  will  have  to  read  his  dramatization  to  the 
class  after  which  the  class  may  choose  the  best  or  a 
committee  may  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  select 
a  few  of  the  best. 

The  best  play  must  then  be  revised  by  the  committee 
the  material  to  be  used  from  any  play  already  written! 
Work  at  Dramatization. 

The  selection  of  the  cast  may  be  done  in  class  dis- 
cussions. Perhaps  the  class  will  by  this  time  have  some 
one   in  mind  who  can  take  each  part. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  for  the  play  must  also  be 
planned.  The  children  must  decide  upon  trees,  houses, 
and  costumes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  very 
much  work  for  this  because  the  children  can  easily 
imagine  a  forest  in  one  corner  or  that  they  are  dressed 
like  knights. 

Practicing  can  then  begin  because  the  parts  can  be 
learned  as  the  children  practice.  They  will  get  correct 
expressions  and  actions  immediately  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

Write  Invitations  and  Programs. 

When  the  children  are  ready  to  give  the  play  they 
might  write  invitations  to  parents  inviting  them  to  see 
the  play,  stating  where,  when,  and  by  whom  the  play  is  to 
be  given,  the  price  of  admission  and  the  purpose  in  giv- 
ing the  play.  This  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  class 
period  for  note  writing. 

The  children  will  no  doubt  suggest  that  they  write 
programs.  These  can  be  made  very  simple  or  very  elab- 
orate, just  as  the  class  wishes.  On  the  programs  the 
children  might  have  the  Name  of  the  play.  Written  by 
,  Given  by ,  Cast,   Plot,  and  Scenes. 

Give  Play. 

This  will  be  the  final  event  and  the  teacher  need 
have  no  fear  that  the  children  will  not  do  their  best. 
Each  one  realizes  how  much  depends  upon  him  and  what 
would-  happen  if  his   part  should  be  a  failure. 

There  will  perhaps  be  some  members  of  the  class 
who  will  not  take  part  in  the  play.  These  children  can 
sell  tickets,  manage  the  stage,  etc. 
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Buy  Picture. 

Business  letters  must  now  be  written  to  picture  com- 
panies asking  for  catalogues.  When  the  picture  has  been 
selected  the  children  will  have  to  send  for  it. 

Some  of  the  children  will  no  doubt  have  pictures  Ir 
their  homes  and  will  know  something  about  good  pic- 
tures. Others  in  the  class  who  have  never  known  gooc 
pictures  will  become  acquainted  with  them,  learning  tc 
appreciate  them.  When  the  children  are  speaking  o: 
the  merits  of  a  picture  they  may  also  study  the  painter 

VALUES: 

Creates   initiative. 

Develops  originality. 

Creates  a  keen    interest  in  good  plays. 

Moulds  an  appreciation  of  good  pictures. 

Technical  Points  to  Be  Applied  in  the  Projects. 
GRADE  VB. 

All  points  listed  for  previous  grades. 
Capitals : 

Hon.  Supt.  Sr.  Jr. 
Punctuation : 
Comma 

To  follow  yes  or  no  and  person  addressed. 
In  dates. 

Quotation  marks  in  divided  quotation. 
That  required  in  simple  business  and  friendlj 
letter   and    social   invitations. 
Hyphen 

In  compound  words. 
In  word  breaking. 
Spacing 

Letter  form. 

Classification  of  Sentences 

Declarative. 

"  Interrogative. 

Imperative. 

Complete  contractions 

it's,     'tis,     doesn't,     there's,     wouldn't,     'twa 
they're,    o'clock,    o'er,     e'er,    ne'er,    won' 
who's,  I'd,  aren't,  let's,  that's,  what's,  she' 
he's. 
Verb  forms 

See,  do,  come,  go,  run,  sit,  lie,  give,  begii 
ring,  write,  take,  bring,  break,  sing,  drink- 
See  Table  11,  p.  103,  16th  Year  Bgok  of  tl 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educ; 
tion. 
Connectives 

Like — as  if — whether. 
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j    GRADE  VA. 

All   points  listed  for  previous  grades. 
Simple  sentences 

Recognition  of  subject  and  predicate  and  modi- 
fiers of  simple  sentences. 

Correct  use  of  such  expressions  as  vou  and  I  he 
and  I,  she  and  L  he  and  she,  it  is  I,  between  you  and 
me,  for  him  and  us,  them  and  those,  lend  and  borrow. 

Correction  of  such  expressions  as  beautifuler. 
worse,  well  for  good  and  vice  versa,  and  sure. 

Avoidance  of    the  double  negative. 

Avoidance  of  redundancy:    my  mother,  she. 

\    STANDARDS  OF  ATTAI^SMKM'. 

I  When   leaving    the   Fifth   grade  a   pupil   should   be  able 

I    with    reasonable   correctness  to  fill  the  requirements    indi- 
i    cated  below: 

Do  easily  all  Fourth   grade  requirements. 

Participate  in  the  independent  dramatization  of  one 
story  of  some  length. 

Recite  in  a   pleasing  manner   fifty  lines  of  poetry. 
Outline  and  tell,  or  write  an  original  story   with    a 
point. 

Reproduce  one  story  eliminating  the  too  frequent 
use  of  "and"  and  "then,"  and  using  a  variety  of  sentence 

iform. 
Combine   short   related    sentences     into    longer   sen- 
tences using  suitable  connectives. 

Talk  connectedly  for  three  minutes  from  an  original 
outline  on  a  familiar  subject. 

Outline  co-operatively  an  original  composition  using 
main  topics  and  the  next  order  of  sub-division  under 
main  topic. 

Have   eliminated*  three   errors    as    tabulated   by   the 
[i  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

=  Write  correctly  an  exercise  containing  divided    (pio- 

tations. 
;  W^rite  a  short    business  letter    using    correct    form. 

J  content,    and    proper    capitalization,    punctuation,    and 

spacing. 

Write  a  play  using  a  familiar  story  as  a  basis. 
if  Write  formal  and  informal  social  invitations  and  :ic- 

1  ceptances.  • 

'    OBJECTIVE: 

4.0   Nassau  Supplement  to  llillegas  Scale 

9.6  Trabue  Completion  Test.  Scales  B,  C.   D.  and   K 
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GRADE  VI. 

PIKE(T10NS. 

Read  the  general  directions  for  all  grades  and  the  di- 
rections for  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Grades.  Two-thirds  of 
the  language  time  in  the  Sixth  grade  is  given  to  oral  work. 

Oral  Composition. 

Language  is  the  core  of  the  curriculum.  All  subjects 
should  be  correlated  to  it.  However,  the  language  lesson  is 
never  a  lesson  in  history,  geography  or  any  other  subject, 
although  the  material  of  these  subjects  may  furnish  con- 
tent for  problems  in  composition.  This  period  should  be 
used  for  the  very  direct  and  specific  improvement  of  oral 
and  written  expression. 

The  outline  should  be  greatly  in  evidence  in  this  grade. 
Only  by  its  use  will  careful  organization  result.  It  can  be 
used  daily  in  connection  with  history,  reading,  geography 
or  any  other  subject  requiring  clear,  accurate  and  systematic 
discussion.  Paragraphs  should  be  thought  of  as  the  en- 
ilargement  of  the  topic  sentence.  As  soon  as  sufficient  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  outline  is  obtained,  the  pupils  should  hold 
their  outline  in  mind  rather  than  on  paper. 

Subjects  for  composition  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
class  and  adapted  to  the  individual.  In  an  assignment, 
choice  should  be  given.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of 
(Spontaneity  and  interest  than  having  to  discuss  a  subject 
I  about  which  one  knows  nothing  or  perhaps  a  few  meagre 
ifacts.  Teachers  should  make  it  a  point  to  find  out  what 
interests  the  children  in  their  respective  classes;  also,  to 
lead  them  to  talk  with  a  purpose,  to  the  point,  and  to  make 
a  choice  selection  o.f  words,  but  principally  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  part  of  the  speaking. 

Ijisist  on  clear  enunciation  and  an  easy  natural  speaking 
voice  in  every  recitation,  remembering  that  every  class  gives 
opportunity  for  work  in  English.  Stress  oral  composition 
as  success  in  life  is  often  determined  by  one's  ability  to 
talk  well. 

^Written  Composition. 

Any  written  work  involves  these   two  essentials: 

a.  Plenty  of  preliminary  oral  discussion  so  that  tli<^ 
child  has  something  to  say. 

b.  Some  personal  or  social  reason  for  writing,  such 
as  preservation  of  work  in  booklet  form  or 
publication  to  reach  a  wider  audience. 
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The  paragraph  should  be  kept  short  (not  more  than  six 
sentences)  and  the  sentences  simple.  Children,  who  are 
capable  of  handling  the  more  complex  form,  should  by  all 
means  be  allowed  to  do  so.  But  the  essential  point  is  that 
every  child  in  this  grade  use  good  sentences,  which  begin 
with  a  capital  and  end  with  the  proper  mark  of  punctuation. 
Practice  may  be  given  in  uniting  simple  sentences  into  a 
more  complex  form.  Work  for  variety  in  beginning  and 
ending  sentences  and  give  simple  work  in  improving  sen- 
tence structure  by  inversion.  This  relieves  the  monotony 
by  all  sentences  beginning  with  the  subject. 

"We  are.  not  looking  for  perfect  papers:  We  are  look- 
ing to  develop  the  power  that  will  later  on  make  them  less 
imperfect.  This  does  not  mean  that  neatness  is  not  to  be 
encouraged  and  commended,  or  that  slovenly  work  is  not 
to  be  condemned.  It  means  that  we  must  be  big  enough  not 
to  fret  over  little  things,  so  long  as  the  children  are  clearly 
on  their  way  to  better  writing.  And  every  child  is  on  his 
way  to  better  writing  who  is  getting  the  habit  of  scrutiniz- 
ing his  composition,  and  correcting  and  improving  his  work 
before  the  paper  is  carried  up  to  the  teacher."   Sheridan. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  PROJECTS. 

This  outline  is  not  a  definitely  prescribed  program  to  be 
followed  rigidly  in  the  sequence  as  it  appears,  but  suggests 
projects  for  choice,  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  and 
individuals.  A  divisions  should  demonstrate  greater  ability 
in  handling  the  work  than  B  divisions. 

The  teachers  of  A  divisions  should  confer  with  thei 
former  teacher  of  these  pupils  with  a  view  to  avoiding  un-J 
desirable  repetition  of  the  projects. 

The  Outline.  | 

To  outline  a  story  as  group  work  by  the  whole  classi 
Selections  in  reading  books  or  in  the  Literature  course  majj 
be  used.  \ 

To  write  an   outline  to  use  in  itproducing  a  story.        ! 

To  write  an  outline  to  use  in  telling  an  original  story: 
As  soon  as  possible  the  children  should  hold  the  outline  hi 
mind  rather  than  on  paper.  ! 

To  give  an  original  story  from  a  suggestive  outline  givei 
by  the  teacher  or  another  member  of  the  class. 

To  summarize  the  main  points  of  a  story,  chapter  i  | 
history,  or  the  outstanding  features  of  a  certain  countr 
being  studied. 
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The  Paragraph. 

To   give  a  suitable  name   for  eacli  paragraph  in  a  story 
in  the  reading  book.  ■^ 

To  tell  the  number  of  paragraphs  in  a  story  read  bv  the 
teacher,  also  where  each  paragraph  begins  and  ends.  ' 

To  decide  the  number  of    paragraphs  necessarv   in  tell- 
ing a  story. 

'•  To  listen  to  selections  which  are  poorly  organized  in 
order  to  see  the  need  of  careful  organization  'Examule- 
Riley's  "The  Bear  Story."  ctmpie. 

To  develop  a  paragraph  from  a  topic  sentence. 
Examples: 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

A  good  policeman  must  be  kind  as  well  as  brave. 

Better  the  feet  slip  than  the  tongue. 

The  house   is  very  homelike. 

There  is   no  place  like  home. 

Other  subjects  for  paragraphs: 
f  The  Boy  I  Play  With. 

[  A  Newsboy. 

The  Conductor  Collecting  Fares. 

Moving  Day. 

How  I  Caught  a  Mouse. 
I  Playing  Soldier. 

i  Our  Snow  Fort. 

I  A  Burglar. 

;  To  paragraph  hektographed  selections  which  are  nnt>r- 
iganized.  This  later  may  be  compared  with  the  original. 
Work  should  be  accepted  if  it  shows  reasonable  division 
'even  though  it  does  not  exactly  conform  to  the  model.  This 
[work  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  children  have  a  good 
lunderstanding  of  the  paragraph. 

Expression,  Impromptu   Speech,   Point   of   View,    Vocab- 
ulary, Org-anization  of  Material,  Quotation  Marks. 
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To  take  part. in  artificial  social  situations. 

To  entertain  visitors. 

To  carry  on  telephone  conversation.  (Brevity, 
courtesy  and  concentration.) 

To  take  part  in  tea-table  conversation.  Onr  group 
or  all  of  the  class  may  take  ])art.  The  infor- 
mation may  be  prepared  previously  but  sot 
speeches  are  not  to  be  given.  (Irncral  criti- 
cism by  the  class  should  follow. 
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To  tell  jokes  or  "That  Reminds  Me"   stories. 

deliver  messages  and  report  the  answer  given 

(Accuracy,   tact,  courtesy.) 
To  discuss  home  problems  as  a  member  of  a  fam 

ily  group. 
To  impersonate  the  different  school  subjects  eacl 

telling   what  their  relative  value  to   pupils  is 

The  class  may  vote  as  to   which  presents  th( 

best    argument.     Mr.    Athletics,     Miss    Arith 

metic,,  Mrs.  Reading. 
To  carry  on   a  conversation  between   two  people 

Between — 

A  policeman  and  a   chauffer 
A  conductor  and  motorman 
A    storekeeper  and  a  customer 
A  veteran  and  a  returned  soldier 
A  boy's  father  and   Santa  Claus 
A  dwarf  and  a  child. 

Some  of  these  may  be  written  upon  the  boar 
for  use  later  as  content  in  the  studying  o 
quotation  marks. 

To  write  the  dramatization  of  a  story  for  a  lower  grad 
to  play. 

To  write  a  simple  drama,  each  row  furnishing  a  differ 
ent  act. 


Description.  I 

To  listen  to  several  descriptions  read  by  the  teacher  noil 
ing  that  each  by  its  details  points  to  a  definite  effect  on  iuj 
pression. 

To  outline  a  description  of  a  person  to  show  his  kindlj 
ness;  to  show  bravery,  weakness  or  distress.  i 

To  give  the  description  orally  trying  to  give  the  desirej 
impression  to  the  class.  The  latter  tell  what  details  helpc; 
them  to  see  the  person  most  clearly.  j 


To  see  who  can  in  the  fewest  words  make  the  brighte: 
fire,  the  wildest  waves,  the  most  peaceful  lake,  the  fierce' 
animal,  etc.  The  experiences  and  interests  of  the  clail 
should  suggest  other  subjects. 

To  describe  a  person  for  the  rest  of  the  class  to  guei 
who  it  is. 

i 
To  describe  a  building  to  show  how  it  remains  me  of  i 

person's  appearance.  ! 
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To   describe  myself  in  a  letter  so   that  a  stranger  may 
iiineet  me  at  the  Northwestern  Depot  in  Chicago. 

Subjects  for  Description: 
:  The  Hottest   Day  of  Summer. 

In  the  Dark. 

The  City  at  Night. 

A   Busy  Street    Corner. 

Outdoor  Recess. 

Before  Dinner. 

Outside  a  Candy  Store. 
I  Lake  Superior  in  Summer — Winter. 

Superior  Street   at  Noon. 

Duluth  at  Night. 

Lost. — Lost    and  Found   Column. 
;  The  Night  of  the  Forest  Fire. 

Early  Morning. 

Crossing  a  Crowded   Street. 

A   Sudden  Thunder  Storm. 

The  Street  I  Live  On. 
[  The  Policeman  on  Our  Beat. 

llExplanation. 

'  To  listen  to  several  explanations  testing  them  out  for 
^clearness. 

To  make  an  explanation  so  clear  that  others  can  do  the 
thing  explained.  Processes  in  Manual  Training,  Industrial 
I  Arts,  Domestic  Science  and  Industries. 

To  test   another   child's  explanation  by  following  direc- 
'tions  to  see  if  the  result  is  what  is  described. 

Example:      How  to  sew  on  a  button,  wrap  a  parcel. 

1  To  test  a  written  explanation  by  drawing  a  diagram  to 
iprove  whether  it  is  clearly  written. 

i  Example:      Directing  another   i)erson  to  one's  room 

I  to  find  a  certain  article   in  a  definite  place.    A  diagram 

I  of  the  house,  and  the  position  of  the  furniture   may  be 

\  drawn. 

1       To  plan  new  games  in  arithmetic. 

i  To  plan  games  on  errors  in  speech  for  a  lower  grade. 
I  (The  lower  grade  teachers  may  furnish  the  errors  which 
'need  correction.) 

;       To  explain  the  meaning  of  a  proverb. 

j      To   explain  uncommon  expressions  in  stories  or  p()<'nis. 
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Some  Suggested  Subjects: 
How  to  Train  a  Dog. 
How  I  Made  my  Garden. 
Why  I  Wasn't  Promoted. 

How  I  Explained  my  Tardiness.  , 

Why  I  Like  a  Certain  Book  or  Moving  Picture, 
Making  a  Snow  Man. 
How  I  Learned  to  Skate. 
How  to  Wash  Dishes. 
How  I  Deliver  Papers. 
How  to  Open  a  Book. 
How  to  Build  a   Camp  Fire. 
How  to  Use  a  Tooth  Brush. 
How  to  Make  Cake- 
How  to  Play   Basketball  (or  any  other  game). 
How  I   Study.  "  [j 

Darn  Stockings.  ■ 

Paddling  a  Canoe. 
Running  an  Automobile. 
Learning  to  Shoot. 

To  write  an  article  for  the  Bulletin  Board,  advertising! 
a  team  game,  notice  of  a  Club-Meeting  or  some  other  school 
event.    The  class  decides  whose  paper  is  best. 

Story  Telling. 

To  finish  a  composition  after  the  teacher  gives  the  be- 
ginning. 

See  Aldine  Language  Book  H,  and  Hosic  Hooper  "A 
Child's  Composition  Book,  p.  48. 

To  enlarge  a  proverb  into  a  story.  Examples:  He  whc 
begins  many  things  finishes  a  few.  Little  leaks  sink  greai 
ships.  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves.  Experience  i.-; 
the  best  teacher.  A  scalded  dog  is  afraid  of  hot  water.  Th^ 
last  proverb  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  true  incident.  Bj 
accident  or  design,  a  dog  may  have  had  hot  water  spillec 
over  him.  Ever  after  he  ran  when  he  saw  any  one  about  t( 
throw  water,  fearing  he  might  be  burned.  See  Aldine  Lan 
guage  Book  II,  pp.  248-257. 

To  relate  a  story  from  a  suggestive  situation. 

A    boy — a    dog — dusk — a    stump     that    looks    like    j 
crouching  man. 

A  boy — a  woman — a  pile  of  wood — winter. 

A   little    girl — a  pile   of   unwashed   dishes — the   tele 
phone. 

Kendall  and  Mirick. 

To  plan  and   tell  a   short  original  moving  picture  stor\ 
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Examples:  Forty  Miles  an  Hour.  The  Rescue.  A 
Night  Ride.  The  Mysterious  Disappearance.  Caught. 
Lost.   The  Ghost  of  a  Circus  Clown.  The  Wrong  Package! 

To  tell  a  personal  experience  that  will  interest  the  class. 
Examples:  The  Time  I  Helped.  Camping  Out. 
Christmas  Eve.  My  First  Day  at  School.  My  Trip.  My 
first  Whipping.  My  newest  Trick.  Mv  PartV.  Mv  first 
Work. 

To  decide  why  a  story  or  poem  is  interesting. 

To  write  a  narrative  co-operatively.  The  story  is  very 
definitely  planned  by  the  class  after  which  each  individual 
develops  a  topic  into  a  paragraph. 

To  keep  a  diary  (real  or  imaginary).  This  might  be  on  a 
certain  subject  as  "Observation  on  Birds." 

To  elaborate  word   pictures  into  a  story: 

Examples:  Fire.  Fired.  Scared.  Mud  in  France. 
Stuck.     A  Slacker.    Nerve.    Slippery.    Hard.    Windy. 

To  make  original  fables. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Lark. 

Whom  do  you   think  can  sing  better? 

What  might  bring  about  a  contest  between  the  two.^ 

Who  might  be  the  judges? 

The  contest. 

The  result. 

How  the  loser  felt. 
See  Aldine  Language  Book  IL  pp.   53-60. 

To  write  a  story  from  suggestive   words  or  phrases. 
Ouch! 
Help! 

Never  again! 
I  told  you  so! 
Look  out! 

Wait  a  minute.  , 

Served  him  right. 
They're  off! 
What's  the  use! 
She  forgot. 

Talking  to  a  Point. 

To  give  answers  to  certain  questions,  i^t.diiig  ih--  i',<.-.>ii 
for  the  answer  given. 
Examples: 

Is  it  right   to  tell  on    another  lo  keep  out   of  r-i.ltli 
one's  self? 
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Is  it  right  to  defend  a  person  who  is  in  the  wrong? 

Should  the  whole  class  be  kept  in  until  the  person  who 
committed  a  misdemeanor  confesses? 

Is  it  ever  right  to  tattle?  ^'^ 

Is  it  ever  right  to  ride  on  the  street  car  without  pay- 
ing one's  fare? 

In  a  fight,  is  it  fair  for  one  person  to  use  a  stone 
while  the  other  has  no  weapon?  See  Aldine  Language 
Book  II,  pp.  307-308. 

To  take  part  in  a  conversation  representing  two  points 
of  view. 

Examples : 

Two  girls  discussing  their  monthly  marks. 

Two  boys  discussing  the  loss-  of  a  game. 

Discussion  of  a  new  dress. 

Discussion  of  a  circus  performance,  moving  picture, 
aeroplane  manoeuvers. 

To  tell  a  story  justifying  an  act. 

Examples : 

He  stole  to  keep  from  starving. 

The  soldier  lied  to  save  his  comrade. 
To  state  a  topic  so  that  it  may  be  argued  upon. 
Example:      Moving  pictures. 

A  moving  picture  tells  a  story  better  than  a  book. 
Other  topics: 

Home  and  school. 

Saving  and  spending. 

Athletics  and  school  studies. 

Examinations  as  a  test  of  knowledge. 

Raising  hands. 

Basketball   and  football. 

Carelessness  as  a  bad  habit. 

To  re-state  a  topic  so  that  it  may  be  definitely  argued 
upon.  Pupils  should  be  permitted  to  study  together.  Pupils 
who  do  not  disturb  their  neighbors  should  be  permitted  to 
study  together. 

To  take  part  in  a  discussion  on  a  subject  of  interest; 
those  not  taking  part  to  be  judges  in  the  affair: 

Preparing  points  in  support  of  or  against  the  statement. 

Deciding  which  points  are  of  no  consequence  or  which 
do  not  pertain  directly  to  the  subject.  Only  subjects  should 
be  chosen  about  which  the  children  have  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion. 
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Suggested  subjects : 

English  is  more  important  than  arithmetic. 
Every  girl  should  learn  to  cook. 
Every  boy  should  take  manual   training. 
The  long  summer  vacation  should  be  abolished. 
Dogs  should  be  allowed  only  in  the  country. 
Country  life  is  more  healthy  than  city  life! 
A  poor  boy  (or  girl)  is  better  off  than  a  rich  one. 
Winter  provides  more  sports  than  summer. 
Boys  have  more   chance  for  success  than  girls. 
Moving  pictures  are  harmful  to  young  people. 
Reading  is  more  valuable  than  outdoor  sports. 
A  business  is  better  than  a  profession. 
There  should  be  military  training  in  the  grades. 

Canby  and  Opdycke,  p.  52. 

I  Letter  Writing. 

To  write  a  letter  correctly  from  dictation.    Class  studies 
under  supervision  first.    Those  who  have  perfect  work  may 
,  be  excused  from  further  work  of  this  kind. 

I  To  listen  to  model  letters  read  by  the  teacher  to  aid  in 
'writing  original  letters. 

To  plan  the  outline  for  an  original  letter. 

To  give  the  letter  orally  referring  to  the  outline. 

To    order  articles,  referring  to    advertisements    in    tlie 
(newspaper  or  magazines. 

j  To  write  for  information  on  any  subject.  Ex.  The  leather 
^industry,  and  other  processes  in  Industrial  Arts. 

\  To  write  invitations  to  programs,  exhibits  or  other 
events. 

J  To  write  to  the  principal  requesting  permission  to  do  a 
I  certain  thing. 

'  To  write  an  imaginary  letter  from  a  country  being  studied 
jin  Geography,  telling  some   of  the  queer  customs  observed. 

ipROJE(^TS  IN  DETAIL. 

|:jeneral  project. 

r  To  make  a  Jjooklet  of  j^ood  short  stories  l«»r  use  in  tlw 
!riiird  (^rade.  The  time  required  depends  uj)()n  the  niiinl)er 
i)f  stories  to  be  rewritten.  The  class  as  a  whole  (bM-idcs  upon 
'he  number. 

:  This  project  will  involve  language,  grammar,  (•()ni|)()si- 
l.ion,  oral  and  written,  outline  making,  reproduclion.  ;ind 
'Iramatization,  industrial  art,   reading,  and  writing. 
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The  children  will  read  and  rewrite  stories  using  language! 
simple  enough  for  third   grade  children.  j 

As  the  children  will    read  they  will  become  acquainted! 
with   good  books  and  magazines.    Many  children  read  onlyj 
at  school  due  to  the  lack  of  books  in  the  home,  lack  of  suf- 
ficient books  in  school  libraries   and  because   they  are  not! 
acquainted  with  the  books  in  the  public  libraries.    We  often) 
put  readers  into  the  children's  hands,  and  ask  them  to  readl 
from  page  to  page  for  a  study.    Then  we  ask  them   to  readl 
the  same  thing  to  the  class  in  recitation  period.    No  wondeil 
they  lose  interest.     If  pupils  are  carefully  directed  to  th-^ 
right  reading  material  in  working  out  this  project  they  wil 
learn  to  use  the  public  library  and  become  acquainted  witl 
good  books  and   magazines.  , 

In  the  rewriting  of  the  stories  many  of  the  technica 
points  of  English  will  be  involved.  The  problem  of  simpli 
fying  the  language  without  making  the  stories  dull  and  stif 
or  mere  summaries  will  require  thought. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  make  booklets. 

To  read  books  and  magazines  of  short  stories. 

To  write  stories. 

To  index  written  stories. 

MINOR  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED. 

To  Make  Booklets. 

Size  of  book,  kind  of  paper  to  be  used,  covers  an 
cover  design,  number  of  booklets  to  be  made,  making  c 
booklet. 

To  Read  Books  and  Magazines  of  Short  Stories. 

If  done  in  group  work  different  members  of  eac 
group  may  read  aloud.  Teacher  urge  use  of  good  expres 
sion,  pitch,  etc. 

Selection  of  good  short  story.  Give  reason  for  choici 
In  deciding  upon  a  story  the  children  should  keep  in  mir; 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  working.  ! 

Tell  story  to  class.  More  than  one  child  might  te- 
the  story  so  that  the  entire  class  will  become  very  f: 
miliar  with  it.  Here,  too,  can  be  brought  out  the  di; 
ferent  ways  of  beginning  sentences,  elimination  of  tl! 
use  of  "and,"  combining  short  related  sentences,  ur 
of  well  chosen  words  and   a  strong  ending. 

To  Write  Stories. 

Pupils   may  try   co-operatively    to  adapt    one    stor 
After  the  first  draft  is  made  and  corrected  they  ought 
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try   it    out  with  a  number   of  the   children  of  the  third 
grade  to  judge  as  to  the  changes. 

Outline  the  Story.  This  will  involve  discussion  as  to 
how  much  is  introductory,  etc.  The  teacher  mav  then 
urge  the  use  of  good  grammar  such  as  correct  verb 
forms. 

Write  the  Story.  All  the  children  write,  using  cor- 
rect written  form:  capitalization,  period,  comma,  mar- 
gin, identation,  and  paragraphing.  Use  words  already 
in  a  third  grade  child's  vocabulary. 

Stories  are  read  to  the  class.  The  class  decides  which 
one  is  best  and  why. 

Copy  the  best  story.  This  can  be  done  by  the  whole 
class  during  the  writing  period.  The  class  then  decides 
upon  the  best  written  copy.  This  copy  is  placed  into  th*' 
booklet. 

To  Write  the  Dramatization  of  a  Story. 

Selection  of  suitable  story. 

Discussion  of  climax,  charactei-s,  places  and  proper- 
ties. 

Selection  of  characters. 
Group  dramatization. 

Discussion    and    criticism    of    play    by    teacher    and 
pupils. 
I  Written  dramatization. 

I  Selection   of  best  written  dramatization. 

I 

'  Copy  of  best   dramatization   into  booklet. 

To  Index  Written  Stories  Alphabetically. 

This  will  give  the  children  a  chance  to  learn  how  lo 
j        use  an  index.    They  might   try  to  arrange  words  alpha- 
betically.   This  will  give  them  an  idea  of  how  the  work 
!         is  done.    Then  they  can  use  a  reader  or    geography  to 
'        find   out  where  the  index  is  found  in  the  book  and    its 
purpose.    Now  they  are  ready  to  index  the  written  stories 
in  their  books. 

This  project  may  be  carried  on  farther  if  the  children 
I  and  teacher  so  desire.  To  begin  with  letters  might  be  writ- 
,  ten  asking  people  to  contribute  magazines  and  books.  Lel- 
I  ters  might  also  be  written  to  the  Library  asking  for  the 
i  assistance  of  the  librarian  in  the  selection  of  books.  WIhmi 
1  the  booklet  is  finished  the  children  might  write  letters  of 
!  thanks  to  contributors  and  Librarian.  If  the  children  so 
I  desired  they  might  also  write  original  stories,  select  (he 
best  and  put  them   into  the  booklet. 
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Suggested  list  of  short  stories  to  be  used. 

a.  Stories  from  the  Knights   of  King  Arthur 

b.  Beowulf 

c.  Robin  Hood  Stories 

d.  Story  of  Roland 

e.  Jason  and  the  Golden   Fleece 

f.  Story  of  Daniel 

g.  Story  of  Ruth 

h.     The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
i.      A  Dog  of  Flanders 
j.      Baucis  &  Philemon 

To  Index  Written  Stories. 

This  will  lead  the  children  in  the  problem  of  the  dif- 
ference between  table  of  contents  and  the  index  and  the 
various  ways  of  working  this  out.  It  will  give  practice  in 
the  proper  use  of  capitals. 

To  Conduct  a  Health  Crusade  Round  Table.  Many  of  the 
composition  and  technical  points  required  in  the  grade  will 
be  involved  in  this  project.  Among  these  are:  variety  and 
fluency  in  expression,  omission  of  unnecessary  words.  Con- 
cise statements,  good  visage,  use  of  good  connectives,  clean 
descriptions,  interesting  beginnings  or  endings,  dramatiza- 
tion,, business  letter  form,  play  form,  quotation  marks,  cap- 
italization and  punctuation. 

MINOR  PROJECTS. 

To  organize  a  society  with  a  king  to  take  charge  of  the 
Round  Table.  ' 

To  write  a  business  letter  to  the  Minnesota  Public  Health 
Association,  Old  Capitol  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  asking; 
them  to  forward  pamphlets  on  rules  of  health.  (Business 
letter  form,  punctuation,  capitalization,  concise  organiza- 
tion of  content.)  i 

To  give  a  four  minute  speech  on  the  reason  why  we' 
should  be  Health  Crusaders,  the  class  to  decide  which  is' 
best.  (Interesting  oeginnings  and  endings,  variety  and| 
fluency   in  expressions.) 

To  tell  one  of  the  stories  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Tablei 
to  bring  out  the  purpose  of  the  knights  of  old.  (Elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  ands,  choice  of  vocabulary,  interesting 
retelling.) 

To  tell  how  to  help  others  by  living  up  to  the  rules  ol, 
the  Health  Campaign.  (Omission  of  unnecessary  words,; 
clear-cut  sentences.) 
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To  discuss  Health  Subjects  such  as:  Vahie  of  Fresh    \ir 
:  How  Flies  Carry  Germs.   Why  I  Should  Sit  Erect.  (Organiza- 
tion of  ideas.) 

To  make  up  rules  for    the    society.     (Logical  arrange- 
ment, concise  statements,  correct  form.) 

i  To  argue  on  Health  Questions.  Subjects  which  might  be 
j  used  are:  Does  a  boy  who  sits  and  stands  erect  do  better 
]  work  than  a  boy  who  does  not?  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
'  keep  the  rules  of  the  Health  Campaign  every  day?  Does 
drinking  one  cup  of  coffee  a  day  injure  one's  health?  (Talk- 
,;ing  to  the  point.) 

To  pass  judgment  upon  pupils  in  the  room  who  do    not 

live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  society.   This  may  be  done  by  hav- 

'  ing  a  trial  which  should  be  carried  on  according  to   parlia- 

;  mentary  laws.    If  possible,  a  court  room  might  be  visited  to 

(See  how  a  trial  is  carried  on.  , 

'  To  write  a  letter  to  a  lower  grade  telling  them  why  they 
|J  should  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  Health  Crusade.  (Correct 
[form,  concise  statement,  punctuation  involved.) 

I  To  dramatize  one  of  King  Arthur's  stories  for  another 
Jroom.     (Expression,  point  of  view,  organization  of  content.) 

I  To  write  the  dramatization  in  simple  form  so  that  a 
lower  grade  may  play  it  in  connection  with  their  Health 
Crusade.     (Play  form,  quotation  marks.) 

Technical  Points  to  Be  Applied  in  the  Projects. 

All  points  listed  for  previous  grades. 
Capitals 

Anywhere,  met 
Punctuation 

Comma  in  interjected  expressions. 
1  Business  letter  punctuation  including  applications 

!  and  orders. 

j  Use  of  the  apostrophe  in  all   possessives,  in    plu- 

i  rals,  and  in  contractions. 

Abbreviations 
,  Prof.,  Gov.,  Gen.,  Capt.,  Lieut.,  B.  C,  A.  D. 

Technical  Points — Grade  6B. 

;       Subject  and  predicate  of  compound  sentences. 
I       Modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate. 
j       Mispronunciations. 
;j  git,   jist,  kin,  ketch,  youse,  scart,  wen,  wich,    pilclicr 

for  picture,  haf  for  have,  sompin  for  somethini;    ml.'n 

for  taking,  etc. 
:      Rules  for  singular  and  plural  possessives. 
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Technical  Points — Grade  6A. 

The  eight  parts  of  speech. 

Nouns  classified  as  common  and  proper. 

Correct  use  of  the  following: 

raise — rise,  sit — set,  lie — lay,  may — can,  lend — bor- 
row, bring — take,  fetch — carry,  leave — let,  make — 
prepare    (as  make  dinner),    lay — laid,    love   for   like. 

Impossible  tense  forms:   aint,  drawed,   throwed,  growed> 
et   for  ate,  boughten,  tooken,  busted,  brung. 

Wrong  perfect    participle:     Seen,  done,  went,  broke,  be- 
gun, took,  wrote,  have  came,  have  became,  rang. 

Wrong  tense — come,  says,  give.  run. 

Distinction  between  such  words  as  good  and  well,  quick 
and  quickly,  awful  and  very,  most  and  almost,  funny  and 
strange,  bad  and  badly,  etc. 


STANDARDS  OF   ATTAINMEINT. 

When  leaving  the  Sixth  grade  a  pupil  should  be  able  with 
reasonable  correctness  to  fill  the  requirements  indicated 
below. 

Do  easily  all   Fifth  grade  requirements. 
Participate  in  the  dramatization  of  one  story. 
Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 
Outline  and  tell,  or  write  a  story  showing  some  orig- 
inality in  development. 

Give  an  interesting  oral  account  of  an  amusing  ex- 
perience using  good  sentence  form  and  eliminating  tire- 
some and  unnecessary  details. 

Describe  a  familiar  person  or  place. 

Outline  co-operatively  for  reproduction  an  original 
composition  using  the  main  topics  and  the  next  order  olj 
sub-division  under  the  main  topic. 

Outline  independently  a  composition  of  three  mairj 
topics  about  a  familiar  theme.  ' 

Have  eliminated  three  of  the  most  frequently  occur-i 
ring  errors  as  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  year.  ; 

Write  correctly  from  dictation  an  exercise  contain! 
ing  technical  points  lisced  for  this  grade. 

To  write  and  address  social  invitations,  friendly  let, 
ters  and  business  letters,  including  applications  and 
orders.  , 
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OBJECTIVE: 

4.5  Nassau  Supplement  to  Hillegas  Scale. 

11.0  Trabue  Completion  Test.    Scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  what  should  be  achieved  in  English  at  the  end  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

"To    express  clearly   and  consecutively,  either  in  speech 
:  or  in  writing,  ideas  which  are  entirely  familiar  to  them. 

I        "To  avoid,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  gross  incc^rrfct- 
ness  of  grammar. 

"To  compose  and  mail  a  letter,  using  a  form  acceptable 
for  general  purposes. 

"To  spell   the  vocabulary  which  they   (the  pupils)   corn- 
et, monly  write  and  to  make  sure  of  new  or  doubtful  words. 

'.  "To  read  silently  and  after  one  reading  to  reproduce  iho 
substance  of  a  simple  story,  news  item,  or  lesson. 
!  "To  read  aloud  intelligently  news  items  from  the  school 
t  lipaper,  lessons  from  the  text  books  being  used,  or  literature 
'lof  such  difficulty  as  'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  or  Dicken's  'Christ - 
mias  Carol.' 

"To  quote  accurately  and  understandingly  several  short 
poems. 

"To  make  intelligent  use  of  ordinary  reference  books." 
The  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National   Society   for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.    Minimum  Essentials  in  the 
jElementary  School  Subjects:   J.  H.  Hosic. 

JIBIBLIOGKAPHY. 

■I      Bolenius:      The  Teaching  of  Oral  English 

■  Chap.  I 

P      Briggs  and  McKinney:      A  first  Book  of  Composition 

Pp.  45,   112,  146,  Argument 
Brown:      How  the   French  Boy  Learns  to  Write 

Chap.  Ill  Composition 
Canbv   and  Opdvcke:      Explanation 

Pp.  165-184 
Deming:      Language  Games  for  All  Crudes 
Haliburton  and  Smith:      Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Crad^s 

Pp.   1-18,  101-114 
Klapper:      The  Teaching  of  English 

Chap.  IV  Written  Composition 

Chap.  V  The  Outline 

Pp.  130-133  Letter  Writing 

Chap.  XI  Dictation 

P.  150  Imitation  of  Fables 

Chap.  VI ri    Ending  a   Story 
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Lewis   and  Hosic:      Practical  English  for  High   Schools 
Chap.  II  The  Paragraph 
Chap.  Ill  The  Sentence 
Chap.  V  Vocabulary 
Chap.  VI  Punctuation 
Chap.  VII  Narration 
Chap.  VIII  Explanation 
Chap.  IX  Argument 
Chap.  X  and  XI  Letter  Writing 

Spaulding  and  Bryce:      Aldine  Language  Manual  II 
Qhap.  XVI  Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives 
Chap.   XV  Verbs  and  adverbs 
Chap.  XVII  Prepositions 
P.  99  The  outline 
P.  96  The  paragraph 
P.  84  Description 
Pp.  166-168  Explanation 
P.  47  Narrative 
Pp.  168-170  Argument 
Pp.  87-89  Letter  Writing 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bailev  and  Manley:  Lessons  in  English,  Houghton- 
Mifflin. 

Bolenius:      The  Teaching  of    Oral  English,    Lippincott 

Briggs:  Formal  English  Grammar  as  a  Discipline,  Bureau 
of  Publication,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia.  ' 

Briggs  and  Kinney:  First  Book  on  Composition,  Hough-I 
ton-Mifflin.  I 


Brooks:      Manual  of  Language  for  Teachers. 

Brown:      How    the    French  Boy  Learns  to  Write,  Harvarc, 

University  Press.  i 

Canby-Opdycke:      Good  English,  Macmillan. 
Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott:      Teaching  of  English,    Long 

mans.  Green.  ; 

Charters:      Minimal    Essentials    in    Elementary    Languagi, 

and  Grammar,  Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  Nat'l  Society  fo 

the  Study  of  Education.    Public  School  Publishing. 
Charters  and  Miller:      A  Course  of  Study  based  upon  Gram 

matical  Errors  of  School  Children  of   Kansas  City,  Uni 

versity  of  Missouri. 
Chubb:      Teaching  of  English,  Macmillan. 
Colson   and   Chittenden:      Children's  Letters,   Hinds,   Nobl 

&  Eldridge. 
Cooley:     Language    Teaching    in    the    Grades,    Houghtor! 

Mifflin. 
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I    Driggs:      Live    Langiiag.^     wessons,    University    Publishing. 
i    Fry:      Educational  Dramacics,  Lloyd,  Adams,  Noble. 

*Gessell:      Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education   Chan   VII 
;  Ginn.  "         '  ' 

I    *Gildermeister:      Minnesota  Course  of  Study. 

Goldwasser:      Method     and     Methods     in     English.     D.     C. 
I  Heath. 

ii  Haliburton  and  Smith:  Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades 
I         Houghton-Mifflin. 

|l  Hosic:  Elementary  Course  in  English,  University  of  Chi- 
;         cago. 

!  Hosic  and  Hooper:  A  Child's  Composition  Book  Api)le- 
I         ton. 

Hoyt:      Studies  in  Teaching  of  English,  Teachers'    College 
Record  VH,  No.  5,  Nov.  1906. 

i  Hoyt:      The  Place    of  Grammar  in  the  Elementary     Curri- 
i        culum,  Teachers'  College  Record. 
Iowa  State  Teachers    Association:      Second    Report    of  the 

Committee  on  Elimination   of  Subject  Matter,  Teachers' 

College  Record. 

|<  Kendall    and    Mirick:      How     to    Teach     the    Fundamental 

;        Subjects,  Houghton-Mifflin. 

hKIapper:      Teaching  of  English,  Appleton. 

Leonard:      English     Composition     as     a     Social     Problem, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 
'Lewis  and  Hosic:      Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 
iiMacClintock:      Literature  in  the  School,  University  of  Chi- 
j       cago  Press. 

|*Mahoney:      Standards  in  English,  World  Book. 
iMcMurry:      Special  Method  in    the  English   Classics.    Mac- 
I       millan. 

Palmer:      Self  Cultivation  in  English,  Thos.  J.  Crowell. 
|Robbins     and     Row:      Grammar     and     Composition,     Row, 
j       Peterson. 

;*Sheridan:  Speaking  and  Writing  English,  Benj.  Saultoni. 
iSpaulding:  The  Problem  of  Elementary  Composition.  D. 
I       C.  Heath. 

jSpaulding  and  Bryce:  The  Aldine  Language  Manual,  Xew- 
:       son. 

iTappan:      Letters   of   Colonial  Children,    Iloughlon-.Mifflin. 
[Welch:      Literature  in  the  Schools,  Silver,  Burdettc. 
jWilson  and  Wilson:      Motivation  of  School  Work,  Chap.   \'i. 
I       Houghton-Mifflin. 
I       "-^  copy  is  in  each  building  library. 
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LITERATURE 
AIM. 


To   give   pupils   an   appreciation   of   certain   stories   and! 
poems. 

GE^^ERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

This  is  not  a  course  separate  from  reading,  and  the  larger 
part  of  this  work  will  be  covered  during  the  reading  period. 
Stories  to  be  used  for  language  work  will,  however,  be  se- 
lected from  these  lists.  All  story  work  taken  up  during  the 
language  period  should  be  so  handled  as  to  contribute  very 
definitely  to  language  improvement.  Intensive  work  should! 
be  done  with  at  least  one  story  and  one  poem  each  month 
Selections  other  than  those  listed  may  be  used  if  they  fil 
in  to  advantage  with  the  projects  under  way.  Literar> 
merit,  however,  should  not  be  sacrificed, 

The  Appreciation  Lesson. 

"Appreciation  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  passive 
contemplative.  It  may  grow  out  of  an  active  attitude  or  emoi 
tion,  or  it  may  lead  to  one,  but  in  either  case  the  statf 
changes  from  one  of  appreciation  to  something  else.  Ii 
appreciation  the  individual  is  quiescent.  Appreciatior 
therefore,  has  no  end  outside  of  itself.  It  is  a  sufficien' 
cause  for  being.  The  individual  is  satisfied  with  it.  Thil 
puts  appreciation  into  the  category  of  recreation.  Appreciai 
tion  then  always  involves  the  pleasure  tone,  otherwise  I 
could  not  be  enjoyed."  Strayer  &  Norsworthv:  How  t 
Teach,  p.  126. 

"(1)  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  teacher  brin 
to  the  class  an  enthusiasm  and  joy  for  the  picture,  musi 
poetry,  person  or  achievement  which  he  wishes  to  present, 
(2)  Children  must  not  be  forced  to  accept  nor  even  encou 
aged  to  repeat  the  evaluation  determined  by  teachers;  (.', 
Spontaneous  and  sincere  response  upon  the  part  of  childrf 
should  be  accepted,  even  though  it  may  not  conform  to  tl 
teacher's  estimate;  (4)  Children  should  be  encouraged  ; 
choose  from  among  many  of  the  forms  or  situations  pri 
sented  for  their  approval  those  which  they  like  best;  (' 
The  technique  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  artistic  for. 
should  be  subordinated  to  enjoyment  in  the  field  of  fi- 
arts;  (6)  Throughout,  the  play  spirit  should  be  predominai, 
for  if  the  element  of  drudgery  enters,  appreciation  disar 
pears."     Strayer  and  Norsworthy:  How  to  Teach,  p.  206. 
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Story  Telling. 

It   is  due   to  two  reasons  that  story  telling  has  always 
been  accorded  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum : 
It   was    the    primitive   means   of    communicating 
events  and  ideas  from  one  individual  to  another; 

It  is  found  to  be  the  most  natural  way  of  appeal- 
ing to  children. 

The  field  of  the  story  is  so  very  wide  and  stories  so  vastly 

!  different  from  one  another  that  in  the  use  of  the  different 

types  we  may  fulfill  as  many  purposes.    Among  the  motives 

one  may  have  for  telling  a  story,  there  are  the  following: 

Merely  to  amuse  or  entertain. 

To  give  the  child  practice  in  following  an  orderly 
sequence  of  events. 

To  give    the  child  ability    to    appreciate  and  ab- 
sorb, in  some  sense,  beauty  of  style. 
To  arouse  dormant  imagination. 
To  give  ideals. 

To  enlarge  the  content  of  the  child's  mind. 
i  To  encourage  a  sense  of  humor. 

[J       In  order  that   story  telling  may   truly  have  these  values 
'"iwo  things  are  essential,  namely: 

That  we  choose  the  right  kind  of  story. 

That  we  tell  it  in  an  interesting  way. 


i  Every  story  told  should  contain  some  part  which  is 
]within  the  experience  of  the  child.  Questions  such  as  these 
Iwill  help  in  determining  what  his  past  experience  is  likely 
Ito  have  been:  Is  he  a  city  child  or  a  country  child?  Is  he 
|[rom  a  home  of  leisure  or  from  one  of  industry?  etc.  It  is 
Tom  this  old  experience  that  the  child  forms  the  new  con- 
,:ept.  Then,  too,  we  should  choose  a  story  which  has  the 
!}lement  of  sense  for  the  sense  story  has  a  strong  appeal  for 
'.he  child.  He  loves  the  sound  of  "white,  soft,  flaky  snow." 
i'eyes  of  currants,"  "apples  rich,  and  mellow,"  etc.  Finally 
io  secure  the  greatest  interest  the  story  should  be  full  of 
suspense,  carrying  the  child  breathless  to  an  un looked  for 
;;limax. 


'  A  story  may  have  all  the  above  features  but  unless  the 
itory  teller  employs  skill  in  its  telling,  its  value  is  hope- 
essly  lost.  The  teacher  before  giving  a  story  to  her  class 
jhould  familiarize  herself  thoroughly  with  its  main  fea- 
,ures,  choose  good  connectives  and  omit  unnecessary  re- 
marks. The  story  may  then  be  dealt  with  in  niucli  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 
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Prepare  children's  minds  for  it.  Recall  from  their 
past  experiences  that  which  the  story  suggests. 

Tell  the  story.  It  should  be  told  smoothly,  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  voice  and  without  haste.  The  teacher 
should  strive  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  the  author.  She  should  inspire 
her  rendition  by  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  Children; 
may  join  in  with  teacher  on  repeated  phrases.  If  the; 
children  ask  that  a  story  be  retold,  the  teacher  should 
never  fail  to  do  so. 

Let  the  children  react  to  story.  This  is  the  chil- 
dren's time  and  the  teller  should  tactfully  pause  for 
their  comments,  just  as  the  stage  comedian  gives  his 
audience  time  to  appreciate  his  humor.  If  they  be 
shy,  coax  them  into  telling  the  funniest  part,  the  sad- 
dest part,  or  pictures  they  see.  Never  sermonize  on 
morals  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  the  adult 
dislikes  to  be  preached  to.  Excellent  concrete  exam- 
ples of  opportunity  for  expression  are  given  in; 
Kready:     A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales,  pp.    119-150:    The" 

Return  from  the   Child.  i 

I 
I 

Reproduction.  ! 

The  reproduction  of  a  story  or  part  of  a  story  with  whicl' 
the  children  are  thoroughly  familiar  is  of  real  value  if  prop, 
erly  dealt  with,  for: 

It  trains  children  to  follow  a  line  of  thought  ir], 
logical  sequence. 

It  enlarges  and  enriches  the  vocabulary. 
It  gives  appreciation  for  good   voice,  good  enuni 
elation  and  good  posture. 

It  gives  practice  in  using  correct  language  am! 
sentence  forms.  JjCii 

It  does  away  with  self-consciousness. 

In  spite  of  its  value,  reproduction  too  often  becomes  bore 
some  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This  is  due  to  either  or  al 
of  the  following: 

The  story  is   too  long  and  complex. 

Children  do  not  know  the  story  well  enough. 

Reproduction  periods  are  too  long.  •  jfloj 

The  procedure  which  follows  suggests  a  way  to  improv; 
reproduction  lessons  that  their  value  may  not  be  lost: 
Divide  story  into  its  big  parts. 
Make  sentences  or  key  words    for  each  part  anji 
copy  on  board. 

Let  children  suggest  good  ways  to  begin  and  enj 
the  story.  Find  words  and  expressions  that  tell  ceij' 
tain  parts  best. 
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Aim  to  avoid  at  least  one  error  of  speech  each 
time  story  is  retold.  Caution  against  error  rather  than 
correcting  it  later. 

Make  reproduction   periods  short. 

Vary  reproductions. 

Tell  some  stories  from  two  points  of 
view.  For  instance  one  child  may  tell  "Dia- 
monds and  Toads"  from  the  good  sister's  point 
of  view,  while  another  may  tell  it  from  the 
bad  sister's  point  of  view,  etc. 

Tell  stories  to  other  rooms,  classes  and 
friends,  for  this  arouses  both  interest  and  de- 
sire to  improve. 

Ask  children  to  tell  the  shorter  stories  only. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bailey.  Carolyn  Sherwin:      For  the  Story  Teller. 
j  Chap.    I    The    Apperceptive    Basis    of    Story 

Telling. 

Chap.  II  The  Story  With  a  Sense  Appeal. 

Chap.  Ill  When  the   Curtain  Rises. 

Chap.  IV  Suspense. 

Chap.  V  Story  Climax. 

Chap.    XII  Making  Over  Stories. 
Bryant.  Sara  Cone:      Stories  to  Tell  the  Children. 

Pp.    9-27    Some    Suggestions    for     the    Story 
Teller. 
Bryant,  Sara  Cone:      How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
Cooley:      Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades. 

Pp.  25-29  Reading  the  Poem  or  Story. 
Chubb:      The  Teaching  of  English. 

Pp.  43-45  Skill  in   Story  Telling. 
OGrady,    Alice    and    Throop,    Frances:      The    Teachers' 
Story-Teller's  Book. 

Pp.  341-352. 
Home:      Story  Telling,  Questioning,   and  Studying. 

Chap.  I  The  Art  of  Story  Telling. 
Hosic:      Elementary  Course  in  English. 

P.  19  The  Oral  Story. 
Kready,  Laura:      A   Study  of  Fairy  Tales. 

Pp.  90-100  Story  Telling  as  an  Art. 

Pp.  102-118  The  Presentation  of  the  Tale. 
MacClintock,    Porter    Lander:      Literature    in    the    Ele- 
mentary School. 

Chap.  IV  The  Story. 

Chap.  V  The  Choice  of   Stories. 
Keyes,  Angela  M.:      Stories  and  Story  Telling. 
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Shedlock:      The  Art  of  the  Story  Teller. 

Chap.  I  The  Difficulties  of  the  Story. 

Chap.  II  The  Essentials  of  the  Story. 

Chap.  Ill  The  Artifices  of  Story    Telling. 

Chap.    IV  Elements  to  Avoid  in    Selection  of 
Material. 

Chap.  V  Elements    to  Seek  in  Choice  of  Ma- 
terial. 

Chap.    VI    How  to  Obtain  and  Maintain  the 
Effect  of  the  Story. 

Chap.  VII  Questions   Asked  by  Teachers. 
Wyche,  Richard  Thomas:      Some  Great  Stories  and  How 
to  Tell  Them. 

Dramatization.  i 

Children  in  themselves  are  natural  actors,  for  a  natural 
activity  of  the  child  is  play.  One  has  but  to  listen  to  chil-; 
dren  talking  among  themselves  about  their  home  life— their 
brothers  and  sisters,  their  pets,  what  they  do  and  how  they: 
do  it,  to  know  that  this  is  true.  By  making  use  of  this  play; 
instinct  in  the  school-room,  we  have  a  definite  means  of 
linking  the  child's  past  experiences  to  the  activities  of  the 
school.  Dramatic  expression  in  Language,  Reading  and 
History  has  other  values: 

It  offers  the  child  an  opportunity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  himself. 

It  is  a  natural  method  of  relating  facts  to  exper-t 
ience.  i 

It  deviates  from   classroom  formalism  and  bringsj 
the  teacher  and  child  into   a  social  relationship.        | 
It  gives  child  ability  to  assume  different  points  o1 
view  and  both  vivifies  and    clarifies  his  imagery  ol, 
different  situations.  ' 

It  develops  imagination,  and  gives  the  child  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative,  organization  and  judgment  ol 
values. 

It  gives  the  child  command  of  language,  ease  o: 
rendition  and  appreciation  of  voice,  posture,  etc. 
It  does  away  with  self-consciousness. 

Dramatic  portrayal  used  in  Reading  and  Language 
clarifies  the  child's  imagery  of  situations  or  moods.  Facts  c 
his^tory  such  as  the  Sighting  of  Land  by  Columbus,  the  Bos 
ton  Tea  Party,  may  be  brought  home  best  by  letting  the  chil 
dren  play  they  were  Columbus  and  his  men  eagerly  lookini 
for  signs  of  land,  or  the  angry  Bostonians  throwing  th^ 
bales  of  tea  into  the  harbor.  Portrayals  such  as  these  wil 
make  History  vital,  not  just  the  formality  of  studying  unre 
lated  facts    and  events.    In    all  dramatization   it  is  best  a< 
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i  first  to  encourage  group  activity.  This  should  be  continued 
i  until  the  children  offer  to  play  things  out  individually;  in 
I    other  words,  until  they  lose  self-consciousness. 

Dramatic  expression  may  take  two  forms  of  progression : 
Beginning  with  the  simplest  step  and  increasing 
in  complexity  as  the  child  progresses,  or 

Beginning   with  the  climax  when  children  are  so 
moved  by  the  "high  spot"  in  the  story  that  they  get 
into  the  mood  of  the  story  by  playing  that  first. 
,  The  two  stories  following  suggest  the  type  of  story  fitted 

H   to  each  of  the  above  modes  of  development : 

TYPE  T. 
THE  BOY  WHO  CRIEl)  ' '  WOLF. ' ' 

Children  play  they  are  hungry  wolves  looking  for 
food. 

Children  by  pantomime  or  by  both  actions  and 
language  portray  the  moods  of  John-  the  shepherd 
boy,  as  "John  bored,  John  playing  the  joke  on  the 
farmers,   John  alarmed,  John  dismayed." 

At  first  no  plot  should  be  introduced.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  act  out  their  parts  so 
well  that  an  audience  can  tell  exactly  what  they  are 
playing. 

Children  play  the  story  of  the  "Boy  Who  Cried 
Wolf,"  bringing  in  the  simple  plot. 

TYPE  IT. 
THE  ELEPHANT'S  CHILD. 

'  Children  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  preced- 

ing incidents  play  the  climax  of  the  Elephant's  child 
first,  i.  e.,  the  encounter  between  the  Crocodile  and 
the  Elephant's  Child. 

They   play   the    journey  of  the  Elephant's   Child 

I  homeward,  showing  the  advantages  of  having  a  long 

trunk. 

Children  play  the  meeting  of  the  Elephant's  ChiUi 
with  his  relations,  bringing  in  the  joys  of  sjjanking 
someone  else. 

j  in  the  dramatization  of  a  story  it  is  important  to  reiuom- 
■  ber  that  since  the  child  can  only  express  what  he  has  within 
himself  in  the  telling  of  the  story  the  teacher  should  use 
'  the  best  and  most  forceful  English  at  her  coninuiiul  in  order 
I  that  he  may  have  a  clear  mental  image  of  the  situation.  The 
,  following  points  suggest  the  procedure  of  a  dramatization 
i  lesson: 

Read  or  tell  story  until  it  is  pcrrcclly  I'iiniiliar  to 
the  child. 
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Discuss  the  diffeitnt  characters  of  the  story, 
what  they  say  and  do,  different  ways  of  saying  the 
same  thing,  etc. 

Let  different  groups  or  individuals  play  character 
parts  according  to  own  interpretation.  Ne>e>*  tell 
them  what  to  do. 

Charge  children  with  mood  of  story  to  be  played, 
with  song  or  dance. 

Let  children  play  it,  for  themselves,  the  teacher 
listening  that  she  may  guide  later. 

Talk    over    things  which    they   need    to   know  in   ; 

order  to  improve.    Let  class  criticize  dialogue  and  ac-  ! 

tion.  I 

Play  it  again.  | 

Children    form     judgments    on     the    way    it    was  I 

played.    Let  them  also  suggest  further  improvements,  i 

Repeat  several  times,  improving  each  time. 

Teachers    should    rarely    ever  try    for    "highly  finished  ' 

products."    Remember  that  the  very  crudity  of  the  thing  is  i 

a  proof  that  it  is  the  child's  very  own.  One  should  not  expect  I 

the  child's  dramatic  attempts  to  be  any  more  perfect   than  ij 

his  drawing?  or  writing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  j 

Fry,  Emma  Sheridan:      Educational  Dramatics.  { 

Gesell:  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education.  ; 
Chap.  X. 

Klapper:      Teaching   Children  to  Read. 

Courses  of  Study  in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools  of  ' 
Decatur.  Illinois,  1915  and   1916,  pp.  81-85.     ,  j 

Course  of  Study  in  English,  Richmond  Public  Schools,  ! 
Circular  Number  17,  pp.  194-197. 

Course  of  Study,   Baltimore  County  Schools,  pp.  66-67. 

Teachers'  College  Record,  September  1913. 

Memorizing  Poems. 

The  main  purpose  in  memorizing  is  to  give  the  children 
a  love  and  feeling  for  rhythmic  English  and  some  gems  oi  ' 
thought  at    their  command.    Too  much  memorizing  defeats  i  - 
the    purpose.     It    is    therefore    suggested    that    only    those  ; ; 
thoughts  which  are  coined    in  unusual  English  be  required  j  i 
for  memorizing  and  that  the  reniainder    of    the    poetry  be  : 
taught  on    an  appreciation  basis, — reading,    discussion  and    . 
enjoyment.  Many  repetitions  should  familiarize  pupils  with 
all  the  poems  but  it   seems  not  a  profitable  expenditure  of 
time  to  memorize  long  selections.  , 

The  best  method  of  memorizing  is  recall.    Here  "the  em-  *  ' 
phasis  is  laid  upon  reinstating  the  desired  connections  from 
within.    In  using  this  method,  for  instance,  ihe  learner  goes 
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over  the  material  as  many  times  as  he  sees  necessary,  then 

closes  the  book,  recalls  from  memory  what  he  can  of  it 

"In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  material  two  methods 
have    been    employed — the     part    method    and    the    whole 
method.     The  learner  may  break  the  material  up  into  sec- 
tions, and  study  just   one,   then  the  next,  and  so  on.  or  he 
may  take  all  the  material  and  go  through  with  it  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  and  then  back  again.     Experimental 
I  results  show  the  whole  method  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
However,  in  actual  practice,  especially  with  school  children, 
:  probably  a  combination  of  the  two  is  still  better,  because  of 
;  certain  difficulties    arising  from  the    exclusive    use  of  the 
whole  method.   The  advantages  of  the  whole  method  are  that 
;  it  forms  the  right  connections  and  emphasizes  the  complete 
'  thought  and  therefore  saves  times  and  gives  the  right  per- 
:  spective.    Its  difficulties  are  that  the   material  is  not  all  of 
equal  difficulty  and  therefore  it  is  wasteful  to  put  the  same 
amount  of  time  on  all  parts;  it  is  discouraging  to  the  learner 
,  as  no  part  may   be  raised   above  the  threshold  of  recall  at 
jlthe  first  study  period   (particularly   true  if  it  is  rote    mem- 
lory);   it  is  difficult  to   use    recall,    if  the  whole    method  is 
ii  rigidly  adhered  to.     A  combination  of  the  two   is  therefore 
i  wise.   The  learner  should  be  encouraged  to  go  over  the  ma- 
terial from  beginning  to  end,  until    the  difficult  parts  be- 
come apparent,  then  to  concentrate  on  these  parts  for  a  time 
land  again  go  over  from  the  beginning — using  recall   when- 
ever possible. 

i  A  consideration  of  the  time  element  involved  in  memor- 
1  izing  has  given  use  to  two  other  methods,  the  so-called  con- 
;centrated  and  distributive.  Given  a  certain  amount  of  time 
'to  spend  on  a  certain  subject,  the  learner  may  distribute  it 
'in  almost  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  varying  not  only  the 
length  of  the  period  of  practice,  but  also  the  length  of  time 

!  elapsing   between  periods The  practice  i)erio(l 

-should  be  short  in  proportion  as  these  factors  are  present: 
i First,  young  or  immature  minds;  second,  mechanical  mental 
I  processes  as  opposed  to  thought  material;  third,  a  learner 
I  who  "warms  up"  quickly;   the  presence  of  fatigue;  a  func- 

;tion  near  its  limit One   fact  seems   pretty  well 

! established  in  connection  with  the  interval,  and  that  is  that 

'a  comparatively  short  period  of  practice  with  a  revicnv  after 

a  night's  rest  counts  more  than  a  much  longer  pcrio.l  added 

Lo  the  time  spent  the  evening  before 

i       There  are  certain  suggestions  which  if  carried  out   liel|) 

I  the  learner  in    his  memorizing.     In  the  first  place,   as  tli<* 

!  number    of   associates  is  one  factor  determining  recall,  the 

fact  to  be  remembered  should  be  presented  in  many  ^yays.  i. 

^'.,  appealing  to  as  many  senses  as  i)ossible Sc'cond 

the  learner  should  be  allowed-  to   find  his  own  speed,  as  i( 
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varies  tremendously  with  the  individual.    Third,  rhythm  is 
always  an  aid  when  it   can  be  used,  such  as  learning   the 
number   of  days  in  each  month  in  rhyme.    Fourth,  after  a 
period  of  hard  mental  work  a  few  minutes  (Pillsbury  thinks  : 
three  to  six)  should  elapse  before  definitely  taking  up  a  new 
line  of  work.    This  allows  for  the  so-called  "setting"  of  as-  ; 
sociations,   due  to  the  action  of  the  general  law  of  inertia,  \ 
and  tends   to  diminish  the  possibility  of   interference  from  I 
the  bonds  called  into  play  by  the  new  work.  Fifth,  mnemonic  , 
devices  are  of  questionable  value,  as  they  themselves  require  ! 
more  memory  work  than  the  facts  they  are  supposed  to  be  i 
fixing.     However,  if  devised  by  the  learner,  or  if  suggested  ; 
by  someone  else  after  failure  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  i 
fix  the  material,  they  are  permissible."    Strayer  and   Nors- ; 
worthy:    How  to  Teach.  ♦.  I 
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KINDERGARTEN 

Stories. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  Three  Bears:  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,  O'Gradv 
and  Throop,  p.  100;  First  Stories  to  Tell,  Coe.  p.  20;  For 
the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  303;  Art  Fairy 
Stories,  T.  Brooke,  p.  1 ;  Firelight  Stories,  C.  Bailey,  p.  77. 

The  Three  Billy  Goats:  First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe,  p.  37; 
Teachers'  Story-Teller's  Book,  O'Grady  and  Throop,  p. 
53;  Tales  of  Laughter,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  442;  Fire- 
light Stories,  p.  151;  East  O'  the  Sun  and  West  O'  the 
Moon,  Thomsen,  p.  25. 

Little  Half  Chick:      Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.  S.  C.  Brvant, 

p.  33. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse:      Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  H, 

p.  121;  Art  Literature  H,  p.  69;  Kindergarten  Stories  and 

Morning  Talks,  Wiltse,  p.  43. 

OCTOBER. 

Elves  and  Shoemaker:  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey 
and  Lewis,  p.  100;  Fairy  Tales,  Grimm,  p.  93;  Stories  to 
Tell  Children,  Bryant,  p.  109;  Tales  of  Laughter,  Wig- 
gin  and  Smith,  p.  170;  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays, 
Olcott,  p.  180. 
.  The  Three  Pigs:  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and 
Lewis,  p.  306;  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,  O'Grady 
and  Throop,  p.  105;  Art  Fairy  Stories,  Brooks,  p.  1;  First 
Book  of  Stories,  Coe,  p.  31;  Tales  of  Laughter,  Wiggins 
and  Smith,  p.  215. 

Peter  Rabbit:      B.  Potter,  p.  8. 

Little  Black  Sambo:      Bannerman,  p.  2. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  Gingerbread  Boy:      For   the    Children's    Hour,    Hailey 

and  Lewis,  p.  64;  Stories  to  Tell  Children,  Bryant,  p.  8. 
The  Big  Red  Apple:      For  the  Children's  Hour.  Bailey  and 

Lewis,  p.  58;  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book.  O'Grady  and 

Throop,  p.  142. 
First  Thanksgiving  Day:      Story  Hour,  Wiggiii    and  Smilli, 

p.  107. 
The  Goats  in  the  Turnip  Field:      .Jones  ReadcT  II.  p.  •;:;. 
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DECEMBER. 

Oolden    Cobwebs:      How    to    Tell    Stories,    Bryant,    p.    90; 

Christmas  Stories,  Schauffer,  p.  296;    Children's  Book  of 

Christmas  Stories,  Dickenson  and  Skinner,  p.  193. 
Plccola:      M.    Smith,  Good  Stories  for  Holidays,    Olcott,  p. 

299;   Story  Hour,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  156;   Stories   to 

Tell,  Bryant,  p.  90. 
Legend  of  St.  Christopher:      Art  of  Story  Telling,  Shedlock, 

p.  168;  Good  Stories  for  Holidays,  Olcott,  p.  305;  For  the 

Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  233;  First  Book  of 

Stories,  Coe,  p.  148.  , 

Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse:      In  the  Child's   World,  Pouls- 

son,  p.  122. 

JANUARY. 

Bremen     Town    Musicians:      Fairy    Tales,    Grimm,    p.    29; 

Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,  O'Grady  and  Throop,   p. 

130;    Tales  of  Laughter,  Wiggin  and  Smith,   p.  77. 
The   Pancake:      East    O'    the    Sun    and    West  O'  the  Moon, 

Thomsen,  p.  105. 
Why  the  Evergreens   Keep  Leaves:      How   to    Tell  Stories, 

Bryant,  p.  153;  First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe,  p.  144;  Nature 

Myths,  p.  118. 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher:      Stepping  Stones  H,  p.  143. 

FEBRUARY.  ' 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood:      Progressive  H,  p.  33. 
Lincoln  and   the  Pig,  Gross:   Lincocln's  Own  Stories,  p.  25. 
Chicken  Little:      Reading  Literature  Primer,   p.  65. 
Stories     of    Washington :      The    Story    Hour,    Wiggin    and ; 
Smith,  p.  9.  i 

MARCH. 

Sun  and  Wind:  Aesop's  Fables;  For  the  Children's  Hour, 
Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  155;  Child's  World,  Poulsson,  p. 
397;  First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe,  p.  2;  Stories  to  Tell  Chil- 
dren, Bryant,  p.  71. 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree:  First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe, i 
p.  50;  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,  O'Grady  and' 
Throop,  p.  242. 

The  Old  Woman  and  the  Pig:  For  the  Children's  Hour, 
Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  289;  First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe,  p. 
12;  Tales  of  Laughter,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  211; 
Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,  O'Grady  and  Throop,  p.  59. 

Lambikin:      Stories  to  Tell,  Bryant,  p.  38. 
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APRIL. 

Legend  of  the  Woodpecker:  For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  177;  What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell 
It,  Lyman,  p.  120;  First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe,  p.  219. 
i  The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse:  Fables  and 
Stories,  Scudder,  p.  84;  Child  Life,  Blaisdell.  p.  74:  Baker 
and  Carpenter  III,  p.  21. 

Appleseed  John:  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and 
Lewis,  p.  180;    In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson.  p.   59. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes:  Children's  Book.  Scudder.  p.  1: 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder,  p.  66. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

The  Little  Pink  Rose:      Stories    to    Tell    Children.    Hrvam 

p.  129. 
Belling    the    Cat:      Children's  Book.    Scudder,  p.  S;    Fables 
and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder,  p.   8.    Aesop's  Fables.  Jacobs, 
p.    159;   Fairy  Story  and  Fable,  Baldwin,  p.  11. 
]  Boots  and   His  Brothers:      For  the  Children's  Hour.  Bailey 

and  Lewis,  p.  310. 
1  East  O'  the  Sun  and  West  O'  the  Moon,  Thomsen.  p.  ".1. 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Poems. 
NOTE:      Teach  no  poems  listed  for  a  higher  grade 


SEPTEMBER. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes:     Mother  Goose  Book. 

Finger  Plays:      Finger  Play  Book,  Emily  Poulsson. 

The  Rain:      Child's  Garden   of  Verses.  11.  L.  Stevenson. 

Flag  Salute:      Manuscript. 

Time  to  Rise:      Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  R.  L.  Stevenson 

OCTOBER. 

^  Mother  Goose  Rhymes:      Mother  Goose   Book. 

I  Finger  Plays:      Finger  Play  Book,  Emily  Poulsson. 

I  Autumn  Song:      Manuscript. 

t  Package  of  Seeds:      Manuscript. 

:  Boobity  Bumpkin:      Manuscript. 

'  The  Clock,  Tick,  Tock:      Manuscript. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Thanksgiving:  Verse:      Manuscript. 

Thank  You  Pretty  Cow,  Jane  Taylor:      A  Treasure  of  Verse 

for  Little  Children,  Edgar,  p.  145;  Modern  Music  Primer; 

Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  114. 
Milking  Time,    Rossetti:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin    and  Smith, 

p.  113. 
Jack  Frost:      Manuscript. 
Cold  Weather:      Manuscript. 
The  Fair  Seed:      Manuscript. 

DECEMBER. - 

Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring,  Field:  Special  Days  in 
School,  Gowdy,  p.  38;  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith, 
p.  261. 

Christmas  Verse:     Manuscript 

Santa  Claus:      Manuscript. 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  Clement  Moore:  Little  Folks, 
Christmas  Stories,  Skinner,  p.  104;  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin 
and  Smith,  p.  262;  The  Child's  Book  of  Christmas,  Dier, 
p.  83 ;  Poems  My  Children  Love  Best  of  All,  Johnson,  p. 
198;  A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little  Children,  Edgar, 
p.  103. 

JANUARY. 

New  Year's  Verse,  Dinah  M.  Mulock:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin 
and  Smith,  p.  1;  Days  and  Deeds,  Stevenson,  p.   9. 

Snow  Man:      Manuscript. 

Snow  Bird,  Sherman:    Manuscript. 

Rock-a-Bye  Lady:  Poems  of  Childhood,  p.  108;  Love  Songs  I 
of  Childhood,  Field,  p.  1.  ■ 

Snow  Verse:      Manuscript. 

FEBRUARY. 

Night,  Mary  F.  Butts:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  232. 
Winter  Verse,  Mary  F.  Butts:      Manuscript. 
Patriotic  Verse:      Manuscript. 
Frost:      Winter  Primary  Plan  Book. 
Breakfast  in   Winter:      Manuscript. 

MARCH.  ; 

Ghost  Fairies,  Sherman:      Poems  and  Rhymes  in  Children's 

Hour,  p.  43. 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?  Rossetti:      Art  Literature  Book  I, 

Poems  My  Children  Love,  Johnson,  p.   242;   Home  Book 

of  Verse,  p.  247. 
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My  Shadow,  Stevenson:      Harper's  Graded  Selections.  Bald- 
win, p.  29;  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle    Little  Star,  Taylor:     Treasury   of  Verse 
for  Little  Children,  Edgar,  p.  61.    Nature  in  Verse,  p.  94. 
Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes    Set  to  Music,    Elliott 
p.  4. 

Bunch  of  Keys:      Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories, 
p.  97. 

The  Clock  (My  Face  is  as  Round)  Manuscript. 

APRIL. 

I  Rain :      Manuscript. 

The  Secret:     Manuscript. 
;  Spring:      Manuscript. 

>  Who  Likes  the  Rain?  Clara  Bates:  For  the  Children's 
\  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  170;  Nature  in  Verse,  Loveiov 
I         p.  21. 

I  Spring — Pussy  Willow  Had  a  Secret,  Eleanor  Smith: 
(        Manuscript. 

I  Once  I  Saw  a  Little  Bird,  Crowin  Shied:  Mother  Goose  Song 
Book. 


»MAY  AND  JUNE. 

•Spring — The  Children  Know  the  Spring  Has  Gome:    Manu- 
1        script. 

[Swing:      Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  R.  L.  Stevenson;  Harp- 
er's School  Speaker,  J.  Baldwin,  p.  13. 
'  Jack    in  the  Pulpit,  Smith:     Manuscript;   Nature  in  Verse, 
'         Lovejoy,  p.  44. 

,  Little  Plant,  K.  L.  Brown:      Spring  Primary  Plan  Book. 
^  Three  Chicks:      Manuscript. 
The  Dandelion:      Manuscript. 

Bed  in  Summer,  Stevenson:  Harper's  Graded  Selections, 
Baldwin,  p.  20;  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son; Poems  My  Children  Love,  Johnson,  p.  147. 

'  At  the  Seaside:      Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
My  Bed  Is  a  Boat:      Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  R.  L.  StcviMi- 
son. 

I  What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say,  Tennyson:     Hari)er's  Graded 
I        Selections,    Baldwin,    p.    14;     Posy    Ring,    Wiggiii    and 
I        Smith,  p.  69. 
The  Dandelion— O  Dandelion,  Yellow  as  Gold:      M;iims<ri|.i. 
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KIMJERGAKTEN. 

Books  Suitable  for  Placing  in  the  Hands  of  Children. 

Bedford    and    Lucas,   Four    and    Twenty   Toilers,   McDevitt. 

Bond,  Carrie  J.,  Tales  of  Little  Cats,  Volland. 

Brooke,  L.,   The  Three  Little  Pigs,   Warne. 

Brooke,  L.,  Johnny  Crow's  Garden,  Warne. 

Caldecott,  R.»  Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  Warne. 

Caldecott,  R.,  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  Warne. 

Caldecott.  R.,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,  Warne. 

Crane,  W.,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,  Lane. 

Crall,  Pauline,  Just  for  You,  Volland. 

Greenaway,  Kate,  Mother  Goose,  Warne. 

Ivimy,  J.  W.,  Three  Blind  Mice,  Warne. 

Larned.  Fables  of  Fontaine,  Volland. 

LeFevre,  The  Clock,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
Putnam. 

Miller,  Olive  B.,  Sunny  Rhymes  for  Happy  Children,  Volland. 

Miller,  Olive  B.,  Come  Play  With  Me,  Volland. 

Moffatt  &  LeMair,  Our  Old  Nursery  Rhymes,   McKay. 

Potter,  Meatrix,  Tale   of  Peter  Rabbit,    Warne. 

Smith,  J.  W.,  Mother  Goose,  Dodd. 

Smith,  E.  B..  How  the  Animals  Came  to  the  Circus,  Hough- 
ton. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  After  They  Came  Out  of  the  Ark,  Putnam. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  Chicken  World,  Putnam. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  The  Farm  Book,  Houghton. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  The  Railroad  Book,   Houghton. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  The  Seashore  Book,    Houghton. 

Smith,  J.  W.,  Mother  Goose,  Houghton. 

Valkenburgh.  H.  V.,  Myself  and  I,  Volland. 

Wright,  B.  F.,  Tommy  Tittlemouse,    Rand. 

Wright,  B.  F.,  Polly  F'linders,  Rand. 

Wright,  B.  F..  Little  Jack  Horner,  Rand. 

Wright,  B.  F.,  Peter  Patter  Book,  Rand. 

Wright,  B.  F.,  Little  Jenny  Wren,  Rand. 

Wright,  B.  F.,  The  Real   Mother  Goose,  Rand.  t 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.  | 

At  the  end  of  the  Kindergarten,  children  should  be  abk; 
to   perform  the  following:  j 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner  I 

6  Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 
30  lines  of  other  poetry  selected  from  the  lis 
of  poems  for  the  Kindergarten. 
Play  3  stories. 
Reproduce  2  other  short  stories.  1 


^ 
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GRADE  I. 

Stories. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  Pi?  Brother:      How  to  Tell  Stories.  Bryant,  p.  141  ;  The 

Pia;  Brother,   Richards,  p.  ]. 
The  Gingerbread  Boy:      Stories  to  Tell  Children,  Brvant.  p. 

8:  For  the  Children's  Hour.  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  64. 
Sleeping  Anple:  In  the  Child's  World;  Poulsson,  p.  7. 
The    Jackal    and    the    Camel:      Stories    to    Tell     Children. 

Bryant,  n.  125. 
The  Ant  and  Dove:      Jones  II,  p.  43. 

OCTOBER. 

The  Little  Red  Hen:      Reading  Literature  Primer,  p.  2. 
Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin :     How  to  Tell  Stories, 

Bryant,  p.  145. 
The  Indian  and  the  Jack-o-Lantern:  Live  Language  I,  p.  44; 

Colonial     Children,     Pratt-Chadwick ;     Pilgrim     Stories, 

Pumphrey. 
The    Dog    and    His    Shadow:      Boston    Collection,    j).    177; 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables-  Baldwin,  p.  37. 

NOVEMBER. 

The    Talkative    Tortoise:      Stories    to    Tell     to    Children, 

Bryant,  p.   165;   Indian  Fairy  Tales,  Jacobs;  Olive  Fairy 

Book,  Lang. 
How  Patty  Gave  Thanks:      In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson. 

p.  94. 
Adventures  of  a  Field  Mouse:      Stories  to  Tell  to  Cliildrcn, 
I       Bryant,  p.  49. 
Snow    White  and    the    Seven    Dwarfs:      Fairy   Tales    Every 

Child  Should  Know,  Mabie;    Old,    Old  Fairy   Tales.  Val- 
'       entine;   Folk   Stories  and  Fables,  Tappan. 

DECEMBER. 

iThe    Golden   Cobwebs:      How  to  Tell    Stories  to  Chihlren. 

Bryant,  p.  133. 
[Mrs.   Santa   Claus:      For   the   Children's   Hour,    Hailcy   and 

-Lewis,  p.  251. 

iThe  Discontented  Pine  Tree:      Natural  Method,  1,  |).  lif.;  For 
i      the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis;  Child  Lift-  in  Tah' 
1      and  Fable,  Blaisdell;  Household  Stories  for  liittl.'  Head- 
ers; All  the  Year  Round,  Strong. 
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The  Pine  Tree,  Anderson:      For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey 

&  Lewis,  p.  240. 
The  Good  Shepherd:      For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and 

Lewis,  p.  231. 

JANUARY. 

Snow  White  and  Rose  Red:  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable, 
Blaisdell;  Golden  Rod  Fairy  Book,  Singleton;  Fairy 
Book,  Craik;  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Book,  O'Grady 
and  Throop,  p.  252;  Blue  Fairy  Book,  Lang;  Fairy  Ring, 
Wiggin  and  Smith;   German  Household  Stories,  Grimm. 

Why  the  Evergreens  Keep  Their  Leaves :  How  to  Tell 
Stories,  Bryant,  p.  153;  Wide  Awake  XL  p.  134. 

Why  the  Bear  Sleeps  All  Winter,  Van  Sickle:  Riverside 
Reader  II,  p.  116. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse:  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey 
and  Lewis,  p.  292;  Household  Tales,  Grimm,  p.  1;  Eng- 
lish Fairv  Tales,  Jacobs,  p.  197;  Stories  to  Tell,  Bryant,, 
p.  19.       ' 

FEBRUARY. 

Cinderella:  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Scudder,  p.  58;  Story 
Hour  III,  p.  50;  Merrill  III,  p.  224. 

Lincoln  Stories — Lincoln  and  the  Pig,  Honest  Abe:  Begin 
ners'  American  History,  Montgomery,  p.    208.  p.  205. 

Washington  Story — Training  the  Colt:  Beginners'  Amer- 
ican History,  Montgomery,  p.  93. 

Philip's  Valentine:      In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson,  p.  191.' 

MARCH. 

Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Stumpy  Tail :  Tales  of  Laughter,  Wig- 
gin  and  and  Smith;  East  O'  the  Sun  and  West  O'  the 
Moon,   Thomsen,  p.  43;    Nature  Myths,  Holbrook,  p.  72 

The  Lad  and  the  North  Wind:  Reading  Literature  I,  p 
108;  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,  Abjornsen;  Danish  Fairy  anc 
Folk  Tales,  Bay. 

Why  the  Robin's  Breast  Is  Red:  For  the  Children's  Hour 
p.  179. 

The  Elephant's  Child:      Just  So  Stories,  Kipling,  p.  65. 

APRIL. 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod:  Fairy  Tales,  Anderson;  All  the  Yeai 
Round  III,  Strong;  In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson,  p 
53 ;  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  III ;  Child  Life  in  Tal< 
and  Fable,  Blaisdell;  Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morninji 
Fables,  Wiltse. 
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Raggylug:      How  to  Tell  Stories,  Bryant,  p.  130. 
Herr    Oster   Hase:      For  the    Children's   Hour.    Bailey   and 
Lewis,  p.  281. 

Story   of  Speckle:      In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson,  p.  337. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

'  The  Man,  the  Boy,  and  the  Donkey:     Aesop's  Fables. 

1  Hansel     and     Gretel:      German     Popular    Tales,     Grimm; 

Reign  of  King  Oberon,  Jerrold;   Blue  Fairy  Book,  Lang; 

Fairy    Tales    Every    Child    Should    Know,    Mabie;    Folk 

Stories  and  Fables,  Tappan. 

Why  the  Sea   Is  Salt:      Natural  Method  I,    p.  123;   Book  of 
\i        Nature  Myths,  Holbrook. 

f Jackal  and  the  Alligator:      Stories  to  Tell,  Bryant,    p.  72; 
\       Story  Hour  I,  p.  104. 

GRADE  I. 

Poems. 

NOTE:  Teach  no  poems  listed  for  a  higher  grade. 

SEPTEMBER. 
j 

iThe    Shadow:      Child's     Own    Speaker;     Golden    Staircase, 
Chisholm;    Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Stevenson;   Graded 
Memory  Selections,  Waterman. 
I  Golden  Rod:      Little   Folk's  Lyrics,  Sherman. 
Which  Loved  Best,  Joy  Allison:    Children's  Book  of  Poetry; 
I       Primary  Plan  Book — Autumn,  M.  George. 
Leaves  at   Play,    Sherman:    Little  Folk's  Lyrics,  Sherman. 

OCTOBER. 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,  Coolidge:  Posy  Ring.  Wig- 
gin  and  Smith,  p.   17;    Arbor    Day  Manual,  Skinner,   p. 

!       198;   Nature  in  Verse,  p.  205. 

The  Fairy  Folk,    Bird:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and    Sintth.  p. 

:       181;   Home  Book  of  Verse,   p.  175. 

jNine  Little  Goblins:      Rhymes  of  Childhood,  Riley,  p.  <J2. 

iThe    Cow:      Robert    Louis     Stevenson    Reader;     Songs    (>f 

'  Treetop  and  Meadow,  McMurry  and  Cook,  p.  8G;  Child's 
Garden  of  Verse,  Stevenson;  Golden  Staircase,  Chis- 
holm, p.  10. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Thanksgiving   Day,  Cliild:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith, 

p.  196;  Nature  in  Verse,  p.  236;  Open  Sesame  I,  Bellamy 

and  Goodwin,  p.   230. 
Thanksgiving  Prayer:      The  Child's  World,  Poulsson,  p.  97. 
We  Thank  Thee,  Emerson:      Nature    in  Verse,  Love  joy,  p, 

102;  Arbor  Day  Manual,   Skinner;    Merrill  IV,  p.    35. 
Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star,  Taylor:      Reading  Literature 

I,  p.  128;  Nature  in  Verse,  p.  244;  One  Thousand  Poems 

for   Children,  Ingpen,  p.    7;    Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry 

For  Young  People,  Grahame,  p.  12. 
The    Baby,    MacDonald:      Golden    Staircase,    Chisholm,    p. 

298;  Bryant's  New  Library   of  Poetry  and  Song;    Home 

Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  26. 

DECEMBER. 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  Moore:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and 
Smith,  p.  262;  Household  Book  of  Poetry,  Dana;  Every 
Day  in  the  Year;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  203. 

Christmas  Song.  Field:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p. 
261. 

Cradle  Hymn,  Luther:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p. 
272;  Golden  Staircase,  p.  315. 

Sleep  My  Treasure.  Nesbitt:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith, 
p.  225. 

I  Saw  a  Ship  a-Sailing:  Story  Hour  I,  Coe  and  Christie, 
p.  102. 

JANUARY. 

What  the  Winds  Bring,  Stedman:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and 
Smith,  p.  29;  Friday  Afternoon  Speaker,  Denison; 
Poetry  for  Children,  Eliot;  Bryant's  New  Library  of 
Poetry  and  Verse. 

Land  of  Counterpane:  Golden  Staircase,  Chisholm,  p..  4; 
Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  93;  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
Stevenson,  p.  21;  Poems  My  Children  Love,  Johnson,  p. 
234. 

Rock-a-Bye-Lady:  Eugene  Field  Reader;  Golden  Stair- 
case, Chisholm,  p.  304. 

The  Stars,  Christian  Rossetti:      Reading  Literature  L  p.  56. 

FEBRUARY. 

Marching  Song:      Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  50 

Lady    Moon,    Lord    Houghton:      Posy    Ring,    Wiggin    and 

Smith,    p.  30;   Harper's   School  Speaker  II,  Baldwin,  p 

20;   Open  Sesame  I,  p.  101;   Golden  Staircase,  Chisholm 

p.  64. 

Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,  Hall:     Reading  Literature,  p.  124 

I  Know  Three  Little  Sisters,  Sherman:      Primary  Plan  Book 
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MARCH. 

A  Sea  Song  from  the  Shore,  Riley:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  ai-d 
Smith,  p.  171. 

Blow,  Wind,    Blow:     Mother  Goose;    Reading  Literature  I 
p.  18.  .  ' 

Hush-a-Bye-Baby:      Mother    Goose;    Reading    Literature  I, 
p.  21. 

The  Wind,  Stevenson:      Child's  Garden  of  Voise,  Stevenson, 

p.  56;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  247. 
Raggedy  Man,  Riley:      Rhymes  of   Childhood,  Riley,  p.  17. 
Lady  Bird,  Lady  Bird,  Southey:      Nature  in  Verso,  p.    168; 

Open  Sesame,  Bellamy  and  Goodwin,  p.  103. 

APRIL. 

Baby  Seed  Song,  Nesbit:     Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  j). 

88;  Book   of  Verse  for  Children;   Home  Book   of  Verse, 
j       p.  222. 
I'Who  Likes  the  Rain,  Bates:      Tiny  Tots  Speykei-^   For  the 

Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis. 
'The  Rain,  Stevenson:     Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Stevenson, 

p.  95. 
Little  White  Lily,   Macdonald:      Poems  Every  Cliild  Should 

Know,  Burt;   Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

iDaisies.  Sherman:      Poems  and  Rhymes,  p.  41;   LitH(>  '•\)lks 

Lyrics,  Sherman. 
What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?   Tennyson:      Posy  Rin^,  Wig- 
gin and  Smith,  p.   69;   Tommy's  First   Speaker;    .\ldine 
I      Reader  I,  p.  48;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  41. 
iCaterpillar,  Rossetti:      Reading  Literature  I,  p.  51. 
Over  in  the  Meadow,  Wadsworth:      Story  Hour  I,  p.  61 
Little  Boy  Blue:      Mother  Goose;  Reading  Literatun^  I.  p.  HI. 
3nce  1  Saw  a  Little  Bird:      Natural  Method  1,  p.  1. 
Dear    Little    Violets,    Moultrie:      Posy     Ring,    Wiggin    ;iihI 
Smith,  p.  101;   Listening  Child,  Thatcher. 

POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

iHow  the  Leaves  Came  Down      T\vinl<le,  T\vinl<l<'.  Lilt  I.'  St.ir 
rhe  Cow  The  Wind 

.ady  Moon  Daisies 
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GRADE  I-B. 

Books  Suitable  for  Placing-  in  the  Hands  of  Children. 

Adelborg,  Otillia,  Clean  Peter,  Longmans. 

Brooke,  L.  Leslie,  Johnny  Crow's  Garden,  Warne. 

Coe,  Ida  and  Christie,  A.  J.,  Story  Hour  Primer,  Am.  Bk. 

Craik,   D.  M.,  Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew,  Flanagan. 

Elson,  W.  H.  and  Runkel,  L.  E.,  Elson-Runkel  Primer,  Scott, 

Grover,  Eulalie  O.,  Overall  Boys,   Rand. 

Grover,  Eulalie  O.,  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Rand. 

Holton,   M.  A.,   Page,    M.    F.,    Curry,    C.    M.,    Holton-Curry 

Primer,  Rand. 
LeFevre,  Felicite,  The  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little  Red; 

Hen   (Pictures),  Jacobs.  i 

Perkins,  L.  F.,  The  Dutch  Twins  Primer,  Houghton. 
Smith,  E.  Boyd,  The  Farm  Book  (Pictures),  Houghton. 
Smith,  E.  Boyd,   The  Railroad  Book    (Pictures),  Houghton,; 
Smith,  E.  Boyd,  The  Seashore   Book   (Pictures),  Houghton,' 
Smith,  E.  Boyd,  The  Chicken  World  (Pictures),  Putnam.        i 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Rand.  i 

Wiley,   Belle,  Mother  Goose  Primer,  Merrill.  \ 

GRADE  I- A. 

Books  Suitable  for  Placing-  in  the  Hands  of  Children. 

Bedford,  F.  D.  and  Lucas,  E.  D.,  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers,] 

McDevitt. 
Birchill,  Gettinger,  W.  L.,  Shimer,  E.  D.,  Progressive  Road! 

to  Reading,  Book  I,  Silver. 
Caldecott,  Randolph,  House  That  Jack  Built,  Warne.  i 

Caldecott,  Randolph,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,   Warne.        \ 
Caldecott,  Randolph,  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  Warne. 
Caldecott)  Randolph,  The  Farmer's  Boy,  Warne. 
Caldecott,  Randolph,  The  Milk  Maid,  Warne. 
Dyer,  F.  B.  and  Brady,  N.   J.,  Merrill  First  Reader,  Merrill 
Firman,  S.  G.  and  Maltby,  E.  H.,  Winston  Book  I,  Winston 
Firman,  S.  G.  and  Maltby,  E.  H.,  Winston  Primer,  Winston 
Harvey,  W.  T.  and  Melvin  Hix,  Horace  Mann  First  Reader 

Longmans. 
Holton,  M.  A.,  Page,  M.  H.  and  Curry,  C.  M.,  Holton  Curr:i 

Book  I,  Rand.  < 

Kendall,  C.  M.,  Kendall  Primer,  Heath.  | 

Kendall,  C.  M.,  Kendall  Book  I,  Heath.  I 

Laing,  M.  and  Edson,  A.  W.,  Edson  Laing  Reader,  Book  1! 

Sanborn.  ' 
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Skinner,  E.  D.,  Kleisser,  C.  and  Ettinger,  W.  L.,  Progressive 
Road  to  Reading  (Story  Steps),  Silver. 

Smith,  Arabella  and  Araminta  Stories,  Thomson-Brown 
&  Co. 

Smith,  E.  Boyd,  The  Story  of  Noah's  Ark  (Pictures).  Hough- 
ton. 

Van  Sickle,  J.  and  Seegmiller,  W.,  Jenkins,  P.,  Riverside 
Primer,  Houghton.  , 

Wright,  B.  F.,  Jenny  Wren,  Rand. 

GRADE  I. 

Books  Suitable  to  Be  Read  to  Grade  I. 

Bailey,  C.  S.,  Firelight  Stories,  Bradley. 

Bannerman,  Mrs.  R.,  Little  Black  Sambo,  Stokes. 

Blaisdell.  M.  F.,  Pretty  Polly  Flinders,   Little. 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  Newson. 

Fassett,  J.,  Beacon  First  Reader,  Ginn. 

Fassett,  J.,  Beacon  Second  Reader,  Ginn. 

Lindsay,  M.,  The  Story  Garden,  Lothrop. 
I  Potter,  Beatrix,  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny,  Warne. 
:  Potter,  Beatrix,  The  Tale  of  Floppy  Bunnies,  Warne. 
■Potter,   Beatrix,  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,  Warne. 
:' Potter,  Beatrix,  The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin,  Warne. 
fWiggins,    Kate     D.  and     Smith,    M.    A.,     The    Posy     Ring, 
'        (Poetry),  Doubleday.  , 

IWiggin  &  Smith,  Pinafore  Palace,  Doableday. 

Wiley,  Belle,  Mewanee,  The  Little  Indian  Boy,  Silver, 
i  Wheeler,   M.  L.   and  W.  C,  Baby  B-^ars   and    the    Reindeer 
Family,  McKay. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  grade,  children  should  bo  able  to 
perform  the  following: 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner 
8  Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 
50   lines    (at  least)   of  poetry  selected  from 
the    list  of  poems  for   memorizing. 
Be  familiar  with    at  least    12  poems.     If  teachers 
of  A   and  B  sections  consult  with  one  another 
i  concerning  the  poems  to  be  taught,  the  work 

may  be  made  to  supply  more   nearly  tbe  class 
:  needs. 

Play  3  stories. 
Reproduce  3  stories. 
At  least  one  storv  per  week  should  be  told  the  class. 
See    the    Reading    Course    for   requirements    in    outside 
"eading. 
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GRADE  II. 

Stories. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Bell  of  Atri:      Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin. 

Ant  and  the  Grasshopper:      The  Old  Fable;  Natural  Method 

II,  p.  147. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk:      Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories, 

Scudder,  p.  41. 
Golden   Rod  and   Aster:      For  the  Children's   Hour,   Bailey 

and  Lewis,  p.  199;  Nature  Myths,  Cooke,  p.  13;  All  Year 

Round,  p.  3. 
Dog  in  the  Manger:      Stepping  Stones,  I,  p.  93. 
Handful  of  Clay,  Van  Dyke:      The  Blue  Flower,  Chap.  VII. 
Myth  of  Mother  Kaolin,  Wiltse:      Kindergarten  Stories  and 

Morning  Talks. 

OCTOBER. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise: Reading  Literature  II,  p.  16. 

The   Crane  Express:      In  the  Child's  World,  p.  14;   Carroll 
and  Brooks  Reader  II,  p.  38. 

Dust   Under  the  Rug:      Mother  Stories,  Lindsay,  p.  157. 

Diamonds  and  Toads:  Child  Life,  Blaisdell,  p.  79;  German 
Household  Tales,  Grimm,  p.  216;  Boston  Collection,  p 
63;   Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Vol.  II,  p.   53. 

Epaminondas:      Stories   to  Tell  Children,   Bryant,  p.  63. 

Oeyvind    and    Marit,    Bjornsterne    Bjornson:      The    Story- 
Teller's  Book,  O'Grady   and  Throop,  p.  222. 

NOVEMBER.  ^ 

Two    Brass  Kettles,  Pumphrey:      Child  Life  III,    Blaisdell, 

p.  26. 
Star  Dollars:      How  to  Tell   Stories  to  Children,  Bryant,  p. 

156;    Fairy  Tales,  Grimm;    German  Household    Stories, 

Grimm;  Child  Life  in  Prose,  Whittier. 
How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump:      The  Kipling  Reader;  p.  58; 

Just  So  Stories,  Kipling. 
King  Midas:      Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  16;  Language  Through 

Literature,  Nature,  and  Art,  p.  153. 
The  Straw    Ox.  Bjornsterne  Bjornson:      The   Story  Teller's 

Book,  O'Grady  and  Throop,  p.  193. 
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DECEMBER. 

The  Fir  Tree:  Fairy  Tales,  Anderson;  Child  Life  in  Many- 
Lands.  Blaisdell;  Reading  Literature  II.  p.  31;  House- 
hold Stories  for  Little  Re:iders,  Klingensmith:  Pink 
Fairy  Book,  Lang;  Children's  Bonk,  Soudder;  Goldenrcd 
Fairy  Book,  Singleton;  Folk  Stories  and  Fables,  Tap- 
pan. 

Tiny  Tim,  Charles  Dickens:  For  the  Cliildrtirs  Hour,  Bailey 
and  Lewis,  p.  248. 

The  Christmas  Story:      Saint  Luke  II.  Mail.cw  II. 

Piccola:  Story  Hour,  Wiggin  and  Smitn,  p.  156;  Stories  to 
Tell  to  Children,  Bryant,  d.  90;  In  the  Child's  World, 
Poulsson,  p.  129. 

JANUARY. 

The  Honest  Woodman:  In  the  Childs'  Worl.l,  Poulsson.  p. 
22;   Stepping  Stones  III,  p.  24. 

How   Fire  Came  to  Men:      Nature  Myths.    Molbrook    j).  3t). 

Legend  of  the  Dipper:  For  the  Children's  Hour.  Bailey 
and  Lewis,  p.  132. 

The  Brave  Tin  Soldier:  Fairy  Tales,  Andersen;  Pleading 
Literature  II,  p.  81;  Wonder  Stories,  Andersen;  F'or  the 
Children's  Hour,  Bailey  &  Lewis;  Yellow  Fairy  Book, 
Lang;  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Norton;  Children's  Book, 
Scudder;  Folk  Stories  and  Fables,  Tappan. 

FEBRUARY. 

St.    Valentine:      February    Plan    Book,     George,     p.    (',(»(); 

Jewel's  Story  Book,  Burnham,  p.  258. 
Washington's  Boyhood:      Riverside  HI,  p.  99. 
Lincoln  and  the    Turtle:      February   Plan   Book,  (leorgc  p. 
.     583. 
Why  the  Bean  Wears  a  Black  Seam:      Fairy  Tales,  (Irinun, 

For   the  Children's  Hour.  Bailey  and  Lewis;   Child  Lif<', 

Blaisdell. 

MARCH. 

Why  Peter  Rabbit's    Ears  Are  Long:      Mother   W.'si    Winds 

Children,  Burgess,  p.  45. 
[Sleeping  Beauty,  Grimm:      Reading    Literature   II,    p.    I.'.l: 
For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis;   Fairy  Tab's 
Everv  Child  Should  Know,  Mabie;   Hook  of  Folk  Stories, 
Scudder;   Folk  Stories  and  Fables,   Tajjpaii. 
^ Aeolus.  The  Keeper  of  the  Winds:      In   Myt bland.  |).   :'.l 
;  Dick    Whittington    and    His    Cat:      Fifty    Famous    Stern-;. 
'  Baldwin,  ]).  140;  Old  Wonder  Stones,  p.   1. 
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APRIL. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar:  Nature  Myths,  Cooke,  p.  56;  Car- 
roll and  Brooks  II,  p.  114;  Wide  Awake  II,  p.  174. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast:  Fairy  Book,  Craik;  Fairy  Stories 
Every  Child  Should  Know,  Mabie,  p.  352;  Riverside  III,, 
p.  13. 

The  Golden  Windows:      The  Golden  Windows,  Richard. 

Little  Goat  Bruse:  Tales  from  the  Norse,  p.  264;  Fairy 
Stories  and  Fables,  p.  20;  Rhymes  and  Stories,  Lansing,, 
p.  92. 

The  House  in  the  Woods:      Fairy  Tales,  Grimm. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones:  Boston  Collection  of  Kin- 
dergarten Stories;  Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  18. 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife:      Household  Stories,  Grimm; 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,    Baldwin;    Green  Fairy  Book^ 
Lang;  Children's  Book,  Scudder. 

Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower:  For  the  Children's  Hour,. 
Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  24. 

Jatakas — The  Monkey  and  the  Crocodile,  The  Turtle  Who 
Couldn't  Stop  Talking,  The  Ox  Who  Won  the  Forfeit,, 
The  Crab  and  the  Crane.    Ellen  C.  Babbitt. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf:  Stories  to  Tell  Children,  Bryant^ 
p.  68;  Stepping  Stones  II,  p.  23. 

ORADE  II. 

Poems. 
NOTE:   Teach  no  poems  listed  for  a  higher  grade. 

SEPTEMBER. 

At  the  Seaside,  Stevenson:  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Steven- 
son, p.  12;  Camel's  Hump,  Kipling;  Just  So  Stories,  Kip- 
ling, p.  29;  Golden  Staircase,  p.  83. 

My  Shadow,  Stevenson:  Reading  Literature  II,  p.  129; 
Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  82. 

Frogs  at  School,  Cooper:  Poems  My  Children  Love,  John- 
son, p.  211;  Cumnocks  School  Speaker,  p..  23;  Story 
Hour  II,  Coe  and  Christie,  p.  43. 

Bed  in  Summer,  Stevenson:  Art  Literature  Reader  II,.- 
Grover  and  Chutte,  p.   15;  Story  Hour  II,  p.  15. 
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OCTOBER. 

Where  Go  the  Boats,    Stevenson:     Reading  Literature,   p. 

Fairy  Folk,  Allingham:  Reading  Literature,  p.  190-  Cam- 
bridge Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People,  Grahame  p   59 

Thank  You,  Pretty  Coav,  Taylor:  Posv  Ring.  Wiggin  and 
Smith,  p.  114;  Golden  Staircase.  Chisholm.  p.  10;  1000 
Poems  for  Children,  p.  9;  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for 
Young  People,  Grahame,  p.   87. 

The  Swing,  Stevenson:  Art  Literature  Reader  II  i.  ll- 
Story   Hour  II,  p.  137. 

NOVEMBER. 

Bill  of  Fare,  Field:      Howe  Reader  II,  p.  40. 
The  Ferns,  Cornwell:      Reading  Literature  II,  p.  185. 
Windy  Nights,  Stevenson:      Natural  Method  II,  p.  29. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Child:      Three  Years  with  the  Poets,  p. 

58;    Posy    Ring,    p.   196;    Merrill    Reader    II,    Dver   and 

Brady,  p.  76. 
The  Elf  Man,  Bangs:      The  Posv  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith, 

p.  188;  Merrill  Reader  II,  p.  151. 

DECEMBER. 

Birthday  Gift,  Rossetti:      Reading  Literature  II,  p.  74. 

Christmas  Song,  Field:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p. 
'         261;  Eugene  Field's  Poems. 

j  A  Visit    From    St.    Nicholas,    Moore:     Howe     III.    Howe, 
j         Pritchard  and  Brown,  p.  89;   Poems  My  Children   Love, 
j         p.  168;    Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  262. 
\  Hang  Up  the  Baby's  Stocking,  Miller:     Poems  My  Children 

Love,  p.  238;  Merrill  Reader  II,  p.  174. 
'  A  Real  Santa  Claus,   Sherman :      Little  Folks  Lyrics. 

1  JANUARY. 

I 

i  Where  Do   the  Old  Years  Go?    Sangster:   Elson   III,   !>.   123. 

i  Sleep,  Baby  Sleep:      Reading  Literature  II,  p.  1S7. 

'  The  Fairy  Artist:      Storv  Hour  Reader  II,  p.  89. 

Snow  Flakes,  Dodge:      Merrill  Reader  II,  p.  69;  Home  Book 
I         of  Verse,  p.  236. 

FEBRUARY. 

;  America,  Smith. 

'  Fairy  Land,  Stevenson:      Reading  Literature,  p.  li'l. 

I  All   Things   Bright  and   Beautiful,   Alexander:      Pofius   My 

Children    Love,  p.   112;    Posy  Ring.    Wiggin   and  Smith, 

p.  237. 
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The    Lamp    Lighter,    Stevenson:      Golden    Staircase,    p.   3; 

Children's  Hour,  Tappan,  p.  68;   Merrill  Reader  II,  p.  180. 
A     Lullaby:      Children's      Hour    Poems,     Tappan;     Merrill 

Reader  TI,  p.  12. 

MARCH. 

The     Wind,     Christina    Rossetti:      Reading    Literature    II, 

p.  72. 
The  Moon,   Eliza    Follen:      Reading  Literature  II,   p.   184; 

Cambridge  Book  of   Poetry  for  Young  People,  Grahame, 

p.  11. 
March.     Bryant:      Three    Years    With    the    Poets,    Hazard, 

p.  102. 
What  the  Winds   Bring,  Stedman;   Children's  Hour  Poems, 

Tappan,  p.  17. 

APRIL. 

Robin's  Secret:      Natural  Method  II,  p.  97. 

Singing,  Stevenson:      Reading  Literature  II,  p.  124. 

Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers,  Christina  Rossetti:  Reading  Lit- 
erature II,  p.  73. 

Spring,  Thaxter:  Special  Days  in  School,  p.  147;  Three 
Years  With  Poets,  p.  48. 

The  Rain,  Longfellow:      Merrill  Reader  II,  p.  156. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

May  Song:      Natural  Method  II,  p.   197. 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,    Nesbitt:      Elson  Primary  Reader 

IV,  p.  12;  Natural  Method  Reader  III,  p.  267. 
Pippa's  Song,  Browning:      Children's  Hour,  Tappan,  p.  282; 

Heart  of  Youth,  p.  280;  Three  Years  with  Poets,  p.  9. 
Who  Stole    the    Bird's  Nest?    Child:      Poems  My  Children 

Love,  p.  180. 
Over  in  the  Meadow,  Wadsworth:      Merrill  Reader  II,  p.  40; 

Songs  and   Rhymes,  Mary  Morrison,  p.  93. 
The   Discontented  Buttercup,  Jewett:      Aldine  II,  p.  81. 

POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

My  Shadow  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas 

Bed  in  Suminer  America 

Thanksgiving  Day  Fairy  Folk 

Where  Go  the  Boats?  The  Swing 

GRADE  II. 

Books  Suitable  for  Placing-  in  the  Hands  of  Children. 

Bigham,  M.,  Mother  Goose  Village,  Rand. 
Blaisdell,  M.,  Tommy  Tinker's  Book,  Little. 
JBlaisdell,  M.,  Twilight  Town,  Little. 
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Bryce,  C.  T.,  Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  Newson 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  That's  Why  Stories,  Newson. 

Burchill,  G.,  Ettinger,  W.  and  Shinier,  E.,  Progressive  Road 
to  Reading  Book  II,  Silver.    , 

Chadwick,  M.  L.,  Little  Plays   for  Little  Players,  Ed    Pub 

Elson,  W.   H.,  Elson    Primary  School  Reader  Book  1.  Scott! 

Elson,  W.  H.,  Elson  Primary  School  Reader.  Book  II.  Scott 
;    Firman,  S.  G.  and    Maltby,  E.   H.,  Winston  Second  Reader, 
I         Winston. 

i   Free,  M.   and   Treadwell,    H.,    Reading    Literature    Second 
'         Reader.  Row. 

Holbrook,  F.,  The  Hiawatha  Primer,  Houghton. 

;  Holton,  M.,  Page,  M.  and  Curry,  C.,  The  Holton  Curry  Sec- 
ond Reader,  Rand. 

;   Horsford,  I.  M.,  Stories  of  Our  Holiday,  Silver. 

'  Johnston,  E.  L.  and  Barnum,  M.  D.,  Book  of  Plays  for  Little 

I         Actors,  Am.  Bk. 

ii  Laing,  M.  E.  and  Edson,  A.  W.,  The  Edson  Laing   Reader, 

i         Book  II,  Sanborn. 

{;  Smythe,  E.  L.,  Reynard,  the  Fox,  Am.  Bk, 

j:  Spalding,  F.  and  Bryce,  C.  T.,  Aldine  Second  Reader.  Xew- 

I         son. 

f  Van  Sickle,  J.,  Seegmiller,  W.  and  Jenkins,  F.,  Riverside 
First  Reader,  Houghton. 

'■^  Wicks,  F.  G.,  Stories  to  Act,  Rand. 

I  GRADK  II. 

I 
I 

Books  for  Reading  to  the  Children. 

!  Bailey,  C.  C,  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  II,  Bradley. 

Blaisdell,  M.  F.,  Bunny  Rabbit's  Diary,  Little. 
\  (Boston     Teachers),     Boston     Collection     of     Kin(l«M-,mirt«Mi 
I        Stories,  Hammett. 

]  Brooks,  D.,  Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  Ed.  Pub. 
i  Burgess,  Thornton  W.,  The  Adventures  of  Reddy  Fox,  Litth'. 
I  Hopkins,    W.  J.,    Sandman:      His  Farm  Stories,  Page 
:  Hoxie,  J.  L.,  A  Kindergarten  Story  Book,  Bradley. 
I  McMurry,  Mrs.    L.  B.,  Classic  Stories  for  Littio  Oik-s.   I'lih, 
j        School  Pub. 

,  O'Grady,  A.  and  Throop,  The  Teacher  Story  Tfllrrs  llooK. 
\        Rand. 

i  Pumphrey,  M.,  Pilgrim  Stories,  Rand. 
\  Richards,  L.  E.,  Three  Minute  Stories,   Page. 
I  Skinner,  E.  and  A.,  Nursery  Tales  from  Many  Lim.l.s.  Scrib- 
;        ner. 
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Smith,  G.,  The  Roggie  and  Reggie  Stories,  Harper.  I 

Van   Sickle,  J.,  Seegmiller,  W.,    and    Jenkins,  F.,  Riverside  j 

Second  Reader,  Houghton.  i 

Young,  E.  F.  and  Field,  W.  T.,  The  Young  and  Field  Literary,  j 

Reader  I,  Ginn.  j 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT.  I 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  Second  Grade,  chil-  i 
dren  should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  following: 

Recite    in  a  pleasing  manner  at  least    40   lines  of  i 

poetry  selected  from  the  list  of  poems  for  mem-  | 

orizing.  i 

Be  familiar  with  at  least  6  poems.  j 

Reproduce    3  stories. 

Dramatize  3  other  stories.  i 

They  should  have  reviewed  the  memory  work  of  previous  i 

grades,  so   as  to    have  a  permanent  store  of  literary  selec-  i 

tions.  j 

At  least  one  story  per  week  should  be  told  the  class.  ; 

See    the    Reading    Outline  for    requirements  in    outside  j 

reading.  ■ 
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GRADE  III. 

Stories. 
SEPTEMBER. 
The  Raccoon:      Wigwam  Stories,  Eastman 
Legend    of    the    Indian    Corn:      For   the    Children's    Hour 
Bailey  and    Lewis,  p.    221;   Baker  and  Carpenter  III    n' 
221;  Heath  IV,  p.  71.  ' 

The  Legend  of  the  Arbutps:      In  the  Child's  World    Pouls- 
son  ,p.   37.5. 

The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham:      Fifty  Famous  Stories   Baldwin 
p.  39.  '  ' 

II  'Grace  Darling:      Fifty  Famous   Stories,  Baldwin,  ],.  (U. 

OCTOBER. 

Xittle  Hero  of  Haarlem:      How  to  Tell  Stories   to  Children 
-J  Bryant,  p.  239. 

'  The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill:  Norse  Fairy  Tale;  Nat- 
ural Method  II,  p.  23;  Blue  Fairy  Book,  Lang;  Fairy  Ring, 
Wiggin  and  Smith. 

'  ^Vhy  the  Rabbit's  Tail  Is  Short:  Uncle  Remus;  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris. 

1  How  Hansel  and  Gretel  Won  Their  Skates,  Mary  M.  Dodge- 
Merrill  IV,  p.  183. 

I  Brownie  and  the  Cook:  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Craik; 
-Carroll  and   Brooks  IV,  p.  26. 

NOVEMBER. 

Pilgrim  Stories:      Pilgrim   Stories,  Pumphrey. 
)The    Barmecide     Feast:      Fiftv    Famous    Stories,    Baldwin, 

p.  69. 
Beauty  and   the  Beast:    Blue  Fairy  Book,  Lang;   Children's 

Book,   Scudder;   Fairy    Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know, 

Mabie. 

DECEMBER. 

^  All  Cogia:      Arabian  Nights;  Merrill  IV,  p.  155. 
^.Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves:     Arabian  Nights. 
iSinbad,   the  Sailor:      Arabian   Nights;     Reading    Li((M-ature 

III,  p.  152. 
\  The  Little  Match  Girl:      Andersen's  Fairy  Tales;  Stories  ami 

Tales,  Andersen;  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Kahle.  Blaisdeil; 

Household    Stories    for    Little    Readers,    Klingensmiih. 

Children's  Book,  p.  206. 
iBabouscka:      Christmas  in  Legend  and  Story,  p.  60 ,  l-'or  (lio 

Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  2:55. 
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JANUARY. 

Moufflu,  De  LaRamie:      Merrill  III,  p.  203 

Hans,    Who    Made    the    Princess    Laugh:      Riverside     III, 

p.  105. 
The  Cat,  the  Monkey  and  the  Chestnuts:      Fables  and  Folk 

Stories,  Scudder,  p.  109. 
The   Shepherd  Lad  Who  Became  King:      Old  Stories  of  the 

East,  Baldwin,  p.  199. 
Androclus  and  the  Lion :      Fifty  Famous  Stories,   Baldwin, 

p.  87. 

FEBRUARY. 

William  Tell:  Carroll  and  Brooks  III,  p.  101;  Merrill  III, 
p.  146;  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin,  p.  64;  Heroes 
Every  Child  Should  Know,   Mabie,  p.  250. 

Story  of  Lincoln:      Historic  Americans,  Brooks,  p.  335. 

Story   of  Washington:      Historic   Americans,  Brooks,  p.  46. 

Arnold  Von  Winkelried:      Carroll  and   Brooks  IV,  p.  80. 

MARCH. 

The  Ugly  Duckling:  Reading  Literature  HI,  p.  53;  Fairy 
Tales,  Anderson;  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  and 
Lewis;    Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know,    Mabie. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes:  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Bald- 
win? p.  5. 

Excalibur:      Jones  HI,  p.  245. 

Jataka  Tales,  Ellen  C.  Babbitt:  Merchant  of  Seri,  The 
Sandy  Road,  The  Measure  of  Rice. 

APRIL. 

Billy  Bob  Tail:      Folk  Lore,  Dramatic  Reader,  p.  3;  Holton 

il,  p.  105. 
Narcissus:      Reading  Literature    IV,  p.  142.  , 

How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight:      In  Storyland,  Harrison,  p.  ; 

143;  Stepping  Stones  IV,  p.  55.  •; 

The  Endless  Tale:      Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin. 

I 
MAY  AND  JUNE. 

The  Tongue  Cut  Sparrow:  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  i 
and  Lewis,  p.  173;  Pink  Fairy  Book,  Lang;  Polk  Stories- 
and  Fables,  Tappan;   Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  Elliston.         j 

Urashima:      Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  Williston,  p.    49.  ! 

Legend  of  the  Dandelion:  For  the  Children's  Hour-  Bailey' 
and  Lewis,  p.  195. 

One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  and  Three  Eyes:  Household  Tales, 
Vol.  II,  Grimm. 

The  Brahman,  the  Tiger,  and  the  Jackal:  Stories  to  Tell  to.. 
Children,  Bryant,  Elson  IV,  p.  82.  ' 
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GRADE  III. 

Poems. 

NOTE:   Teach  no  poems  listed  for  a  higher  grade. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Goodbye  to  Summer,  Allingham:      Natm-al  Method  II    p    l 
Cambridge   Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People   Grahame 
p.  83;    Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  231. 

Hiawatha's  Childhood,  Longfellow:  Songs  of  Treetop  and 
Meadow,  McCurry  and  Cook,  p.  74;  Natural  Method 
Reader  III,  p.  297;  Poems  and  Rhymes,  Tappan  p  9- 
Story   Hour  III,  p.  187.  •    «  •      • 

I'm  a  Merry  Merry  Squirrel,  McLeod:  Golden  Staircase. 
Chisholm,  p.  11. 

Child's  Thot  of  God,  Browning:  Best  Selections;  Poems 
and  Rhymes,  Tappan,  p.  46. 

^September,  Jackson:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith.  \).  16; 
Three  Years  With  the  Poets. 

OCTOBER. 

(Seven    Times    One,    Ingelow:      Songs    of   the    Treetop    and 

Meadow,  p.  162;  The  Golden  Staircase,  Chishohn,  p.  6.'); 

Three  Years  with  Poets,  Hazard,  p.  78. 
Hiawatha's  Friends,  Longfellow:     Natural  Method  III,  p.  84. 
The    Mountain  and    the  Squirrel,  Emerson:     Songs  of  the 

Treetop  and  Meadow,  p.  63;   Reading  Literature  III.    p. 

199;  Poems  and  Rhymes,  p.  454. 
October's  Party,  Cooper:  Natural  Method  III,  p.  If); 
r  Child's  Own  Speaker;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson. 
I  p.  228. 
Tack  Frost,  Gabriel  Setoun:  The  Heart  of  Youth,  p.  2('F:; 
>  Natural  Method  HI,  p.  58;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  231. 
lohnny  Cake,  Anon:      Child   Life,  Whittier,  p.  19(t. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  Land  of  Story  Books,  Stevenson :  Carabridgc  liook  of 
Poetry  for  Young  People,  Grahame,  p.  47;  The  Hook  of 
Famous  Verse,  Repplier,  p.  102;  Reading  LiteratuK'  111. 
p.  46;   Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevensor.  p.  304. 

i  Good  Thanksgiving,  Douglas:  Poems  My  Children  Lovp, 
p.  80. 

V.  Thanksgiving  Fable,  Hereford:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and 
Smith,  p.  197. 

Uornfields,  Longfellow:      Story  Hour  III,  j).  116. 

Jolden  Keys:  Year  of  Beautiful  Thoughts  for  Koys  and 
Girls,  Greenough,  p.  20;  Tiny  Tots  Six'.ikcr. 
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DECEMBER. 

Christmas    Carol,    Holland:      Days   and    Deeds,    Stevenson.  ! 

p.  72.  ^  I 

Kris  Kringle,  Aldrlch:      Songs  of  the  Treetop  and  Meadow,  ji 

p.  46;   Natural  Method  III,  p.    106;    Posy  Ring,   p.  269;  U 

Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  202.  i 

Christmas  Visitor:      Golden  Staircase,  Chisholm,  p.  43.  ! 

Santa  and  the  Mouse,  Poulsson:      Songs  and  Rhymes,  p.  140.  U 

1; 


JANUARY. 


The  Duel,  Field:  Poems  of  Childhood,  E.  Field,  p.  133;  ;; 
Reading  Literature  HI,  p.  125;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  ii 
p.  146.  ; 

The  Night  Wind,  Field:      Natural  Method  IIL  p.  148.  i 

Winter  Jewels,  Butts:     Merrill  HI,  p.  89.  I 

Foreign  Children,  Stevenson:      Story  Hour  HI,  p.  119.  ' 

i? 
FEBRUARY.  j  jj 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,  Nesbit:      Natural  Method  III,  p.  267.  :| 
The  Flag    Goes  By,  Bennett:      Poems  Every  Child  Should  \i 

Know,  Burt,  p.  133;    Songs  of  the  Treetop  and  Meadow,  t| 

p.  81;   Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  388.  l^ 

Gold   and  Love    for    Dearie,    Field:      Natural    Method    III,  i  i 

p.  124.  ! 

America,  Smith:      Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  381;  Merrill  III,?!] 

p.  211.  1   : 

Winter  Song,  Miller:      Merrill  HI,  p.  130. 
Wishing,  Allingham:      Merrill  HI,   p.  222;  Cambridge  Book  i  a 

of  Poetry  for  Young  People,  Grahame,  p.  43;  Home  Boolti 

of  Verse,  p.  98. 


MARCH. 

Sweet  and  Low,  Tennyson:      Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  45. 
The   Bluebird,    Miller:      Three    Years    With    Poets,    p.    71; 

Reading  Literature  HI,  p.  165. 
Calling  the  Violet,  Lucy  Larcom:      Songs  of  the  Treetop  and 

Meadow,  p.  96;  Reading  Literature  HI,  p.  95.  i 

Little  Gustava,  Celia   Thaxter:      Reading  Literature  HI,  p. 

160;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  111. 
Winter  Is  Past:      Song  of  Solomon;  Merrill  HI,  p.  162. 
Miller  of  the  Dee,  Mackay:      Golden  Staircase,  p.  60. 


J 


APRIL. 

The  Tree,  Bjornson:      Stepping  Stones   HI,  p.  73;    Reading 
Literature  IV»  p.  347. 

A  Brown    Thrush,   Lucy   Larcom:      Three   Years  With  th( 
Poets,    p.    85;    Reading    Literature    HI,    p.    90;    Natura   1 
Method  HI,  p.  235;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  292. 
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t^pring,  Celia  Thaxter:      Three  Years  With  the  Poets   d   48* 

Natural  Method  III,  p.  255. 
The  Lamb,  William   Blake:     Merrill  III.  p.  55;   Cambrid^^e 

Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People,  Grahame,  p.  80;  Home 

Book  of  Verse,  p.  17. 
The  Wonderful  World:      Story  Hour  III,  p.  223. 
The  Pet  Lamb,  Wordsworth:     Golden  Staircase,  p!  52. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning,  Lord  Houghton:  One 
Thousand  Poems  for  Children,  Ingpen,  p.  3;  Golden 
Staircase-  p.  8. 

A  Boy's  Song,  James    Hogg:      Cambridge    Book  of  Poetry" 
for  Young  People,  Grahame,  p.  76;  The  Blue  Poetry  Book, 
Lang,    p.  2;    Reading  Literature  III,  p.  24;   Storv  Hour 
III,  p.  153;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  212. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,  Eugene  Field:  Reading  Liter- 
ature HI,  p.  119;  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Young 
People,  Grahame,  p.  51;  Poems  and  Rhymes,  p.  279: 
Songs  of  the  Treetop  and  Meadow,  p.  54;  Home  Book  of 
Verse,  p.  51. 
i  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat,  Edward  Lear:  Reading  Liter- 
ature HI,  p.  195;  Poems  and  Rhymes,  p.  265;  The  Heart 
of  Youthr  p.  14;  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  201; 
Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  130. 

Fairies'  Dance,  John  Lyly:     Merrill  HI,  p.  250. 

May,  G.  MacDonald:     Merrill  HI,  p.  169. 

POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

Seven  Times  One  A  Boy's  Song 

Hiawatha  Owl  and   the  Pussy  Cat 

The  Duel  The  Tree 

September  The  Mountain  and  the  Squir- 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morn-  rel 

ing  The  Brown  Thrush 

Wynken,    Blynken  and  Nod        The  Blue  Bird 
Sweet  and  Low 

GRADE  III. 

Books  Suitable  for  Placing  in  the  Hands  of  Children. 

Allen,  A.  E.,  Children  of  the  Palm  Lands,  Am.   Uk. 
Andrews,  Jane,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Ginn. 
Aspinwall,  A.,  Short  Stories  for  Short  People.  DiiIIdii. 
Babbitt,  E.  C,  The  Jataka  Tales  of  India.  Century. 
Bailey-  C.  S.,  Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial    l);iys.   Fl;iii;m.iii 
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Bigham,  M.  A.,  Merry  Animal  Tales,  Little. 

Bigham,  M.  A.,  Mother  Goose  Village,  Rand. 

Blaisdell  and  Ball,  Am.  History  Story  Book,  Little. 

Blaisdell,  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  Scribner. 

Bryce,  C,  That's  Why  Stories,  Newson. 

Bryant,  S.  C,  Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  Houghton. 

Burgess,  T.  W.,  Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends-  Little, 

Burgess,  T.  W.,  Mother  West  Wind's  Children,  Little. 

Burgess,  T.  W.,  Old  Mother  West  Wind,  Little. 

Chance,  L.  M.,  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands,  Ginn. 

Craik,  D.  M.,  Little  Lame  Prince,  Harper. 

Foulke,  E.  E.,  Twilight  Stories,  Silver. 

Hopkins,  W.  J.,  The  Sandman,  Page. 

Humphrey,  F.  A.  and  Chaplin.  F.  P.,  Little  Folks  of  Other 
Lands,  Lothrop. 

Husted,  M.  H.,  Stories  of  Indian  Children,  Pub.  School  Pub. 

Lang,  Andrew,  History  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Longmans. 

Lang,  Andrew,  Prince  Darling,  Longmans. 

Lindsay,   Maud,  Mother  Stories,  Bradley. 

Perdue,  H.  A.,  Child  Life  in  Other  Lands,  Rand. 

Perkins,  L.  F.,  The  Dutch  Twins,  Houghton. 

Perkins,  L.  F.,  The  Japanese  Twins,  Houghton. 

Pumphrey,  M.  B.,  Pilgrim  Stories,  Rand. 

Richards,  L.  E.,  The  Golden  Windows,  Little. 

Saunders,  Margaret,  Beautiful  Joe,  Scribner. 

Smith,  M.  E.,  Eskimo  Stories,  Rand. 

Snedden,  G.  S.,  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Heath. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Rand. 

Sylvester,  C.  H.,  Journeys  Tlirough  Bookland,  I  and  II,  Bel- 
lows Reeve. 

Taggart,  M.   A.,  Pussy  Cat  Town,  Page. 

Wade,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Out  Little  Indian  Cousin,  Page. 

Siggins,  The  Posy  Ring  (Poetry),  Doubleday. 

Wiley,  B.,  Newanee,   the  Little  Indian    Boy,  Silver. 

Williston,  T.  P.,  Japanese  Fairy  Stories,  Rand. 


Books  Suitable  for  Reading-  to  Children. 

Anderson,  H.  C,  Fairy  Tales,  Heath. 

Andrews,  Jane,  Each  and  All,  Ginn. 

Baldwin,  J.,  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Am.  Bk. 

Baldwin,  J.,  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories,  Am.  Bk. 

Baum,  F,  L.,  Wizard  of  Oz,  Ginn. 

Browne,  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair,  Ginn. 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  Folk  Lore  from  Foreign  Lands,  Newson. 

Carroll,  L.,  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Altemus. 

Collodi,  C,  Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  Ginn. 

Cook,  F.  J.,  Nature  Myths,  Flanagan. 

Cox,  J.  H.,  A  Knight  of  Arthur's  Court,  Little. 
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Dutton,   In  Field  and  Pasture,  Am.  Bk. 

Eggleston,  E.,  Stories  of  Great.  Am.  for  Little  Am.,  Am.  Bk. 
Harris,  J.  C,  Uncle  Renins,  Hoiighton. 
Jacobs,  J.,  Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  Putnam. 
Judd,  M.  C,  Wigwam  Stories,  Ginn. 
Kipling,  R.y  Just  So  Stories,   Doubleday. 
Lang,  Andrew,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Longmans. 
Mabie,  H.  W.,  Legends  Every  Child  Should  Know,    Double- 
day. 
Miller,  C.  T.,  True  Bird  Stories,  Houghton. 
Mulock,  Little  Lame  Prince,  Heath. 
Ouida,  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  Lippincott. 
Ouida,  Bimbi  Stories  for  Children,  Ginn. 
Smith,  E.  S.,  Christmas  in  Legend  and  Story-  Lothrop. 
Warren,  M.  R.,  Manabozho,  Rand. 
Wiggin,  K.  D.,  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,  Houghton. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  Third  Grade,  children 
should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  following: 

Recite  in  a  pleasing  manner    at  least  50  lines  of 
poetry  selected  from  the  list  of  poems  for  mem- 
orizing. 
Be  familiar  with  at  least  6  poems. 
Reproduce  3   stories. 
Dramatize  3  other  stories. 
They  should  have  reviewed  the  memory  work  of  previous 
grades,  so  as  to  have  a  permanent  store  of    literary   selec- 
tions. 

See    the    Reading    Course   for   requirements    in    outside 

reading. 
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GRADE  IV. 

Stories. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Norse  Stories,  Mabie— How  Thor  Found  His  Hammer,  Apples 
of  Idun,  Thor's  Wonderful  Journey,  Balder  the  Beauti- 
ful, and  How  Loki  was  Punished :  Reading  Literature  IV. 

OCTOBER. 

Greek  Stories,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — Pandora,  Baucis  and 
Philemon.  Arachne,  Phaeton,  Proserpina:  Reading  Lit- 
erature IV. 

NOVEMBER. 

The    Golden    Fleece,    Griff  is:      Myths   from    Many    Lands; 

Children's  Hour,  Tappan,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  363. 
Story  of  Theseus:      Reading  Literature  IV. 
Hercules,  Hawthorne:      Reading  Literature  IV,  p.  237. 

DECEMBER. 

Why    the     Chimes    Rang,    Alden:      Story    Hour    Favorites, 

Harper,  p.  11;  Children's  Book  of  Stories,  Dickinson  and 

Skinner,  p.  208. 
Christmas  at  the   Cratchits,  Dickens:      Elson  IV,  p.  122. 
Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  Selma  Lagerlof :     Christmas 

in  Legend  and  Story,  p.   175. 
Cosette's  Christmas:     Les  Miserables,  Victor  Hugo,  Vol.  II, 

p.  198;  Jones  Reader  II,  p.  156;  For  the  Children's  Hourr 

Bailey  and  Lewis,   p.  244. 

JANUARY. 

Horatius  at    the  Bridge:      Fifty  Famous  Stories,    Baldwin, 

p.  91. 
Story   of  Regulus:     Fifty  Famous    Stories,  p.  124. 
Damon  and  Pythias:      Fifty  Famous  Stories,  p.  100. 
Cincinnatus:      Fifty  Famous  Stories,  p.  76. 

FEBRUARY. 

Joan  of  Arc:      Natural  Method  IV,  p.  29. 

Uncle  Remus  Receives  a  Valentine:     Uncle  Remus  and  His 

Friends,  Joel  C.  Harris,  p.  225. 
Glimpse  of  Washington:      Elson  IV,  p.  10. 
Toy  Shop  or  the  Story   of    the    Man,    Lincoln:     Margarita 

Gerry,  Toy  Shop,  p.  3. 
Beowulf,  the  Brave  Prince:      Elson  IV,  p.  191. 
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MARCH. 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi:      Kipling's  Jungle  Book,  I,  p.  175. 

Bingo:  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Ernest  S.  Thomp- 
son, p.   147. 

Mishook,  the  Siberian  Cub,  Slibitski:     Elson  IV,  p.  1G4. 
The  Old  Hag's  Long  Leather  Bag:     Donegal   Fairv   Tales 
McManus,  p.  233. 

APRIL. 

Wully:      Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,  Thompson    p    '^73 

Mogli's  Brothers:      Kipling's  Jungle  Book  II. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Based  on  Longfellow's  Poenr      How 

to  Tell  Stories,  Bryant,  p.  168;  Golden  Key,  p.  177 
Birds    of    Killingworth:      Baker   and    Carpenter.    Language 

Reader  HI,  p.  93. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad:  Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton:  Nat- 
ural Method  IV,  p.  265. 

Clytie:      In  the  Child's  World,  Poulsson,  p.  374. 

Story  of  the  Flag,   Victor  Mapes:     Elson  IV,  p.  77. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  F.  J.  Gould:  For  the  Children's 
Hour,  Bailey  and  Lewis,  p.  262;  Heroes  Every  Child 
Should  Know,  Mabie,  p.  52.  , 

Tiger,  Tiger:      Kipling's  Jungle  Book  1.  p.   93. 

GRADE  IV. 

Poems. 
NOTE:      Teach  no    poems  listed  for  a  higher  grade. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Village      Blacksmith,      Longfellow:      Poems      Every     Child 

Should  Know,  Burt,  p.  25. 
Hiawatha's     Childhood,     Longfellow:      Reading    Literature 

IV,  p.  175. 
All  for  a  Nail:      Poems  My  Children  Love  Best:    I.iith-  h'olk's 

Book  of  Verse,  Johnson,  p.  97. 
Autumn    Fires,  R.   L.    Stevenson:      Reading    Litcraiiin-   IV, 

p.  36. 
The  Night  Wind,  Eugene  Field:      Merrill  IV.    p.  91. 
Farmer    John,    Trowbridge:      Children's   Hour.    'rai)i>an.   p. 

463. 
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The  Barefoot  Boy,  Whittier:  Children's  Hour,  p.  48;  Poems 
My  Children  Love,  Johnson,  p.  172;  The  Home  Book  of 
Verse,  B.  E.  Stevenson,  p.  115. 

Gladness  of  Nature.   Bryant:      Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  208. 

OCTOBER. 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather,  Jackson:  Language 
Through  Literature,  p.  20;  Elson's  Grammar  School 
Reader  I,  Elson  and  Keck,  p.  119;  Home  Book  of  Verse, 
B.  E.  Stevenson,  p.  227. 

Brown  Dwarf  of  Rugen,  Whittier:  Natural  Method  IV,  p. 
204. 

Jack  Frost,  Gould:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  47; 
Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  p.  39;  Stevenson's 
Days  and  Deeds,  p.  363. 

The  Corn  Song,  Whittier:      Children's  Hour,  p.  283. 

Little  Orphant  Annie,  Riley:  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Steven- 
son, p.  108. 

The  Oak,  Tennyson:  Open  Seasame,  Bellamy.  Vol.  II,  p. 
189. 

NOVEMBER. 

Hiawatha's  Fasting,  Longfellow:  Baker  and  Carpenter  III, 
p.  221. 

Psalm  23:      Bible. 

Landing   of   the   Pilgrims,   Felicia   Hemans:      Little    Folk's 

Book  of   Verse;    Poems    My  Children  Love  Best,    p.    63; 

Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  235. 
When  the  Frost  Is  on  the    Pumpkin,    Riley:      Stevenson's 

Days  and  Deeds,  p.  347;  The  Humbler  Poets,  Thompson. 
We  Thank  Thee,  Emerson:      Merrill  Reader  IV,  p.  35. 
A  Night  With  the  Wolf,  Taylor:      Golden  Staircase,  p.  71. 

DECEMBER. 

Child    of    Bethlehem,    Philip    Brooks:      Golden     Staircase, 

Chisholm,  p.  339. 
Piccola,  Celia  Thaxter:      Reading  Literature   IV,  p.   124. 
While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks,  Tate:      Three  Years 

With    the    Poets,  Hazard,  p.  96;    Stevenson's  Days   and 

Deeds,  p.  73;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  187. 
Jest  'Fore  Christmas,  Field:      Stevenson's  Days  and  Deeds, 

p.  91;    Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  198. 
Christmas    Bells,    Longfellow:      Merrill    IV,    p.    86;    Home 

Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  197. 
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JANUARY. 

New  Year's  Eve,  Tennyson:  Little  Folk's  Book  of  Verse 
p.  65;  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Yoime  Peonle  (Jra' 
hame.  p.  280.  " 

Winter  Time,  Stevenson:      Reading  Literature   IV    n    3-' 

Somebody's  Mother:      Jones  III,  p.  223. 

The  Wonderful  Weaver,  George  Cooper:  Elson  Primary 
Reader  IV,  p.  163. 

The  First  Snow  Fall,  Lowell:  Poems  and  Hhvmes  Tap- 
pan,  p.  46. 

Children's  Hour,  Longfellow:  Poems  and  Rhvmes.  T:ii»- 
pan-  p.  3. 

FEBRUARY. 

America,  Van  Dyke:      Natural  Method   IV,  p.  120. 

Winter  Rain,  Rossetti:      Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  6. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Longfellow:  Children's  Hour.  p.  85; 
Three  Years  With  the  Poets,  p.  182;  Poems  My  Children 
Love,  p.  63;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  305. 

God  Bless  Our  Native  Land,  Mahlmann:      Merrill  IV,  p.  47. 

MARCH. 

Windmill,  Longfellow:      Reading  Literature  IV,  p.  85. 

In  March.  Wordsworth:  Poems  by  Grades.  Harris  and  (Jil- 
bert,  p.  28;  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  Peo- 
ple, Grahame-  p.  31. 

Wind  and  the  Moon,  MacDonald:  Natural  Method  l\',  p 
1;  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Burt,  ]).  Ill:  lldiii' 
Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  242. 

Talking  in  Their  Sleep,  Thomas:      Merrill  IV,  p.  59. 

Wind  in  a  Frolic,   Howitt:      Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for 
Young  People,  Grahame,  p.   25;   Posy  Ring.  Wiggin  and 
Smith,   p.    38;   Poems  My  Children  Love.   p.  149;   Child's 
Book  of  Verse,   p.  141;   Golden  Staircase,  p.  8S. 
!. Daybreak.  Longfellow. 

APRIL. 

IThe  Quest,  Bumbstead:      Stepping   Stones  111-  p.     12. 

The  Brook,  Tennyson:  Natural  Method  IV,  p.  157;  Cam- 
bridge Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People.  Grahame.  |». 
140;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  2H>. 

^Violet,  Taylor:  Posy  Ring,  Wiggin  and  Smith,  p.  !»<);  Wu-iua 
My  Children  Love,  p.  73;  Nature  in  Verse,  Mary  Li)v.'jny. 
p.  58;   Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  82. 

I'The  Sandpiper,  Celia  Thaxter:  Reading  Lilcraiun'  IV.  p. 
126;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.   2S;). 
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What    Do   We   Plant  When    We    Plant    the    Tree?    Abbey: 
Stevenson's  Days  and  Deeds;  Elson  Primary  Reader  IV^ 
p.  135;    Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  263. 

The  Cloud,  Shelley:      Merrill  IV,  p.  171. 

No  Boy  Knows,  Riley:      Elson  Primary  Reader  IV,  p.  20. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Robert  of    Lincoln,    Bryant:      Natural    Method    IV,    p.    89; 

Home  Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  279. 
Star  Spangled    Banner,   Key:      Modern  Music  Reader,  Book 

I,  Smith;  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  p.  31;  Home 

Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  382. 
In    Flanders   Field,     Hogg:      Manuscript;    Literary    Digest,. 

October  12,  1918. 
Hiawatha's    Fishing,    Longfellow:      Elson   Primary   Reader 

IV,  p.  269. 
Raining,  Loreman:      Elson  Primary  Reader  IV,   p.  162. 
Daffodils.    Wordsworth:      Stevenson's  Days    and    Deeds,  p. 

170;  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People,  Gra- 

hame,  p.  22;  Home  Book  of  Verse,  p.  478. 
The  Fairies  of  Caldon  Low,  Howitt:      Three  Years  With  the 

Poets,  p.  179;    Golden  Staircase,  p.   135.     Open  Sesame, 

Bellamy    and   Goodwin,    p.    255;    Home   Book    of  Verse, 

Stevenson,   p.  170. 
The   Fairies,    Allingham:      Golden   Staircase,   p.  86;    Home 

Book  of  Verse,  Stevenson,  p.  157. 

POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

Gladness  of  Nature  The  Children's  Hour 

October's    Bright    Blue  Paul  Revere's  Ride 

Weather  The   Sandpiper 

The  Village  Blacksmith  Robert  of  Lincoln  : 

The  Corn  Song  The  Brook 

Jack    Frost  The  Barefoot  Boy 

GRADE  IV. 

Books  Suitable  for  Placing  in  the  Hands  of  Children. 
Aanrud.  Lisbeth  Longfrock,  Ginn. 
Andrews,  Jane,  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told    Her  Children, 

Ginn.  ! 

Andrews,  Jane,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Heath. 
Baldwin,  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Am.  Bk. 
Baldwin,  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Am.  Bk. 
Blaisdell  and  Ball,  American  History  Story  Book,  Ginn. 
Brown,    Abbie,    and    Farwell,    In    the'  Days   of   the    Giants 

Houghton. 
Browne.  Francis.  Grannv's  Wonderful  Chair,  MhCIure. 
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Burnett,  Frances  H.,  Editha's  Burglar,  Scribuer 

Burnett,  Frances  H.,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Scribner 

Carroll,  Lewis,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Macmillan 

Carroll,  Lewis,  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Dramatic  Pub 
Co. 

Crane,  Walter,  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Lane. 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Houghton. 

Dunlop,  H.,  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Rand. 
,  Eastman,  Charles,  Smoky  Days,  Wigwam  Evenings.  Little. 

Hale,   Jennie,  Peterkin  Papers,  Houghton. 

Hays,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Princess  Idleways,  Harper. 
;  Ho  wells,  W.  D.,  Christmas  Every  Day,  Harper. 

Jackson,  Letters  From  a  Cat,  Appleton. 

Kipling,  Just  So  Stories,  Houghton. 
\  Kirby,  Mary,  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard.  Educ.  Pub.  Co. 
:  Mulock,  D.  M.,  The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Macmillan. 
il  Pyle,    Howard,    Some    Merry    Adventures   of    Robin    Hood, 
I        Scribner. 

;  Pyle,  Howard,  Pepper  and  Salt,  Harper. 
}  Richards,  Captain  January,  Estes. 
•  Saunders,  Marshall,  Beautiful  Joe,  Scribner. 
;  Sewell,  Anna,  Black  Beauty,  Crowell. 
:  Schwatka,  Frederick,  Children  of  the  Cold,  Educ.  Pub. 

Stockton,  F.  R.,  Fanciful  Tales,  Scribner. 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  European  Hero  Stories,  Houghton. 

Thorne-Thomsen,  Gudrun,  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the 
Moon,  Row. 
iiWiggin  and  Smith,  Story  Hour,  Houghton. 

Books  for  Reading  to  the  Children. 

Anderson,  Hans  C,  Fairy  Tales.  Macmillan. 
.  Baldwin,  The  Wonder  Book  of  Horses,  Century. 

Baldwin,  Old  Greek  Stories,  Am.  Bk. 

Baylis,  Lolami  the  Little  Cliff  Dweller,  Pub.  School  Pub. 

Bender,  Millicent,  Great  Opera  Stories.  Houghton. 

Blaisdell  &  Ball,  Child's  Book  of  Am.  History,  Ginn. 

Blaisdell,  Hero  Stories  from  American  History,  Ginn. 

Burnett,  Frances  H.,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,   Scribner. 

Burt,  Mary  E.,  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Doubleday. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.,  How  "the  World  Is  Fed,  Am.  Hk. 
,  Carroll,  Lewis,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Dramatic  Pub.  ('o. 
i  Dodge,  Mary   Mapes,  Hans  Brinker  and  the    Silv«'r  Skates, 
i       Dutton. 

'Fabre,  Jean  Henri.  The  Story  Book   of  Scienc<\  Century. 
!Hall,  Jennie,   Weavers  and  Other 'Workers.   Rand. 

Harris,  Joel  C,  Nights  With  Uncle  Remus.  Appleton. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt,  Nellie's  Silver  Mine,  Little. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Jungle  Book  I,   Century. 
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I^agerloff.  Selma.   The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,  Dou- 

bleday. 
Lamb.  Charles.  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  Ginn. 
Long.  William,  Wilderness  Ways,  Ginn. 
Mitton,  G.  B.,  The  Children's  Book  of  Stars,  Macmillan. 
Redford,  Maude  L.,  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Rand. 
Ruskin.  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Heath. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  The  Trail  of  a    Sand    Hill  Stag, 

Scribner. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  Scribner. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  Johnny   Bear,  Scribner. 
Seton,  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen,  Scribner. 
Swift,  Gulliver's   Travels,  Harper. 
Sydney,  Margaret,  Five  Little  Peppers,  Lothrop. 
White,  S.  E.,  The  Magic  Forest,  Macmillan. 
Wyss,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Ginn. 
Wiggin  &  Smith,  The  Fairy  Ring,  Doubleday. 
Wiggin  &  Smith,  The  Posy  Ring.  Doubleday. 

STANDARDS   OF  ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  Fourth  Grade,  childrer 
should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  following: 

Recite    in    a  pleasing  manner  at  least  50  lines  ci 
poetry  selected  from  the  list  of  poems  for  mem 
orizing. 
Be  familiar  with  at  least  6  poems. 
Reproduce  3  stories. 
Dramatize   3  other  stories. 
They  should  have  reviewed  the  memory  work  of  previou. 
grades,  so  as    to  have   a  permanent  store  of  literary  selec 
tions. 

See    the    Pleading    Course    for    requirements    in    outsid? 
reading. 
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GRADE  V. 

Stories. 

Kins  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin:     Famous  Stories  Every 

I       Child    Should    Know,  Mabie;    Modern    Stories    Tappan' 

1       Child  Life  V. 

!A.dventure    of    the    Windmills:      Cervantes.    Don    Quixote. 

!      Judge   Parry  Edition,  p.  38-41. 

The     Chimers:      Wonderbook.     Hawthorne;     Mvths     F:very 

Child  Should  Know,  Mabie,  p.  6.5-91. 
L.ob  Lie  by  the  Fire:      Lob  Lie  by  the  Fire  and  Other  Selec- 
tions, Ewing. 
atory  of  the  Odyssey,  Nausicca:      Story  of  Odvssev,  Church. 

p.  70-77. 
inow    Image,     Hawthorne:      Famous    Stories    Every    Child 

Should  Know,  Mabie. 
The  White  Seal:      The  Jungle  Book,  Kipling,  p.  137-171. 
'eterkin  Christmas  Tree:      Peterkin  Papers  and   Other' Se- 
lections, Hale,  p.  63-71. 
Uaddin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp:      Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, Lane,  p.  295-329. 
)ld  Mr.  Rabbit.    He's    a  Good    Fisherman:      I'licle    Remus. 

Harris,  p.  75-79. 
lis  Songs:      Uncle  Remus,  Harris,  p.  181-198. 
lis  Sayings:      Uncle  Remus.  Harris,  p.  215-265. 
'he  Last  Lesson,  Daudet:      How  to  Tell  Stories  to  ChildrtMi. 

Bryant,  p.  243-250. 
lahala    Hoe:      Austin    Basket    Woman;      :Mo(loni    Stories. 

Tappan.  , 

i elfish  Giant:      Fairy  Tales,  Wilde. 
Jow  Arthur  Was  Crowned  King,  Tennyson:      King  .\rtlinr 

and  His  Knights,  Radford.     , 
elections  from  Heidi:      Heidi-Spyri. 
[oni,  the  Goat  Boy:      Spyri,  p.  3-41. 

lexander:      Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch.  White,  p.  42(i-lM. 
-ector  and    Andromache:      Story  of    the    Iliad.  Chiinli,   v 
82-91. 

GRADE  V. 

Poems. 
ill    NOTE:      Teach   no  poems  listed  for  a  higlK'r  gr;id«'. 

AUTUMN. 
lie   Fringed    Gentian,    Bryant:      Golden    Numbt'is.    p.    72; 
'    Carroll  and  Brooks  VI,  p.  138;  Elson  Grammar  111.  p.  •*- 
)wn  to  Sleep:   Poems  by  Grades.  Jackson,  p.  !'.•<:   I'ninou- 
Poems  Explained,  Barbe,  p.  36. 
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^November,  Alice  Gary :      Poetical  Works  of  Phoebe  and  Alice 
Gary,  p.  164. 

The    Day    Is    Done,    Longfellow:      Longfellow's     Gomplete  | 
Works,  Gambridge  Edition,  p.  64.  I 

Going  a  Nutting,  Stedman:      Golden  Numbers,   Wiggin  and  j 
Smith,  p.  219. 

A  Gorn  Song,  Dunbar:      American  Anthology,  p.  737;  Gom- 
plete Poems  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.  j 

WINTER.  j 

In  School  Days,  Whittier:      American  Anthology,  Stedman, 

p.  139. 
Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind,  Shakespeare:      Home  Book 

of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  477. 
Skating    (from    the    Prelude)     Wordsworth:     Wordsworth's 

Complete  Works,  Gambridge  Edition,  p.  130. 


SPRING. 


Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,  Brvant:      Home  Book  of  Verseir; 

p.  263.  '  I 

The  Year's  at  the  Spring — Pippa  Passes — Browning:      Gom-];; 

plete  Works  of  Browning,   Gambridge  Edition,  p.  174.      !  i 
The  Song  of  the  Brook,  Tennyson:      A  Home  Book  of  Verse! V 

for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  210.  * 

The  Fountain,  Lowell:      Lowell's  Gomplete  Poetical  Work&j  ^ 

Gambridge  Edition,  p.  108.  • 

Trees,    Joyce    Kilmer:      Home    Book    of    Verse    for   Younj' o 

Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  260.  | 

Sweet  Peas,  Keats:      The  Works  of  Keats,  (from  I  stood  oii 

tiptoe  on  a  little  hill),  p.  6.  ! 

Knee  Deep  in  June,  Rilev:      Gomplete  Works  of  J.  W.  Rileyi 

p.  267.  '  1 

The  Fisherman:      Another  Book  of  Verses,  Lucas,  p.  161. 

PATRIOTIG. 

Hats  Off!  The  Flag  Is  Passing  By,  Bennett:  Home  Boo, 
of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  388. 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,  Nesbit:  The  Little  Book  of  th 
Flag,  Tappan,  p.  96. 

My  Land,  Davies:      The  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Vol.  II,  SteV 


enson,  p.  2265. 


HUMOROUS. 


The  Gow,  Herford:      A  Nonsense  Anthology,  Garollyn  Well 

p.  198. 
The  Python,  Belloc:      Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folk 

Stevenson,  p.  150. 
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'The  Jumblies,    Edward    Lear:      Home    Book    of    Verse    for 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  128. 
'The  Whiting  and  the  Snail,  Lewis  Carroll:      Home  Book  of 

Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  134. 
■'The  Plaint  of  the  Camel,  Carryl:     Home  Book  of  Verse  for 

Young  Folks,   Stevenson,  p.  153. 

STORIES  IN  RHYME. 

The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin,  Cowper:  The  Home 
Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  370. 

Lucy  Gray,  Wordsworth:  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young 
Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  340. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens:      Golden  Staircase,  p.  260. 

The  Deacon's  Master,  Holmes:  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Cambridge  Edition,  p.  158. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  The   Arrow    and    the    Song,    Longfellow:     Home    Book    of 
Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  467. 
The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  Longfellow:      Complete  Works, 

Cambridge  Edition,  p.  67. 
The    Builders,    Longfellow:      Complete    Works,    Cambridge 

Edition,  p.  108. 
Today,  Carlyle:      The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks, 
f         Stevenson,  p.  456. 
f  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Hunt:      Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young 

»         Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  445. 
The    Eternal    Goodness,    Whittier:      American    Anthology, 
Stedman,  p.  135. 
I 

POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

November  Arrow  and  the  Song 

The  Day  Is  Done  The    Builders 

jl  Down  to  Sleep  Spring 

I  Today  The  Fountain 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  Planting  of  the   Apple  Tree 

Books  to  Be  Read  by  the  Children. 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  Macmillan. 
Beard,  D.  C.»  Boy  Pioneers,  Scribner. 
"  Jlaisdell,  A.  F.,  Stories  of  the  Civil  War,  Ginn. 
Jlaisdell,  A.  F.,  Hero  Stories  from  American  History.  <;inn. 
»aisdell,  A.  F.,  Kathleen  in  Ireland,  Ginn. 
rooks,    E.  S.,  True  Story  of  George  Washington,  (  rowll. 
rooks,  Noah.  Boy  Emigrants,  Scribner. 
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Brown,  Tn  the  Days  of  Giants,  Houghton. 

Brown,  John  of  the  Woods,  Houghton. 

Browne,  Francis,  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair  and  Its  Taleiv 
of  Fairy  Times,  Heath. 

Burnett,   Frances,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Scribner. 

Carroll,  Lewis,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Hall. 

Crump,  Irving,    Boy's    Book  of  Firemen,  Dodd.  , 

Doubleday,  Nellie,  How  to  Attract    Birds,  Doubleday. 

DuChaillu,  Paul,  Lost  in  the  Jungle,  Scribner. 

Duncan,  Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew,  Century. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Juliana,  Story  of  a  Short  Life,  Heath. 

Hale,  Lucretia,  Peterkin  Papers,  Houghton. 

Harris,  Joel  C,  Uncle  Remus,  Appleton. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Tanglewood  Tales,  Rand. 

Holden,  E.  S.,  Our  Country's  Flag,  Appleton. 

Ingersoll,  Ice  Queen,  Harper. 

Inmann,  Henry,  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide,  Grossett. 

Kennedy,  The  New  World  Fairy  Book,  Dutton. 

Kingsley,  C,  Water  Babies,  Hall. 

Kingsley,  C,  The  Greek  Heroes,  Macmillan. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Jungle  Book  I,  Century. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Jungle  Book  II,  Century. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Just  So  Stories,  Century. 

Lagerlof.    Selma,   Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,  Grosset. 

Marshall,  Island  Story,  Century. 

Martin,  Abbie  Ann,  Century. 

McDonald,  George,  At   the    Back  of  the  North  Wind,  Burt. 

McLeod,  King  Arthur  and  His  Noble  Knights,  Stokes. 

Otis,  James,  Toby  Tyler,  Harper. 

Ouida,   Dog  of  Flanders,  Lippincott. 

Perkins,  The  Belgian  Twins,  Houghton. 

Pyle,  Howard,  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Scribner, 

Pyle,  Howard,  The  Wonderful  Clock,  Scribner. 

Sidney,  Margaret,  Five  Little  Peppers,  Lothrop. 

Snedden,  Genevra,  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara^ 
Heath. 

Spyri,  F.  J.,  Heidi,  Lippincott. 

Stein,  Evaleen,  Little  Count  of  Normandy,  Page. 

Stein,  Evaleen,  Gabriel  and   the   Hour  Book,  Page. 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Hough- 
ton. 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  Old  Ballads  in  Prose,  Houghton. 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  Makers  of  Many  Things,  Lothrop. 

Thackeray,  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  Crowell. 

Wyss,  Jean  Randolph,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Hall. 
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STANDARDS  OF   ATTAINMENT. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  of  the  Fifth  Grade,  children 
should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  following: 

Recite    in  a  pleasing  manner  at  least  25  lines    of 
poetry  selected  from  the  poems  for  memorizing. 
Be  familiar  ^ith  at  least  6  poems. 
Reproduce  2  stories. 
Dramatize  1  story. 

They  should  have  reviewed  the  memory  work  of  previous 
grades,  so  as  to  have  a  permanent  store  of  literary  selec- 
tions. 

See  the  Reading  Course  for  requirements  in  outside 
reading. 
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GRADE  Vi. 

Stories. 

Rip  Van  Winkle:      Legend  of  Sleep  Hollow,  Irving;  Sketch 

Book,  Irving;  Heart  of  Oak,  Vol.  IV. 
Rab  and  His  Friends,  Brown:      Famous  Stories  Every  Child 

Should  Know,  Mabie. 
Taming  the  Shrew:      Tales  of  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 
The  Bee-Man  of  Orn,  Griffin  and  the  Minor  Canon,  and  Old 

Pipes  and  Dryads,   Stockton:      The  Bee-Man  of  Orn  and 

Other  Fanciful  Tales,  1-62. 
Adrift  on  An  Icepan,  Grenfell,  p.  1-69. 

Badlands  Billy,  Seton:      Animal    Heroes,  Seton,  p.    111-165. 
Battle  of  the  Gods,  Homer:      The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Church, 

p.  244-256. 
The  Battle  of  the  Rafts,    Boyesen:      Boyhood    in    Norway, 

Boyesen,  p.  1-28 
Jackanapes,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  P.    Trent,  pp. 

1-58;  Children's  Hour,  Vol.  X. 
Krag,  the  Kortenay  Ram:      Lives  of  the  Hunted,  Seton. 
Heir  of  Linne:      Stories  from  Famous  Ballads,   Greenwood, 

p., 55-72. 
Where  Love  Is  There  Is  God  Also:      Tolstoi;   Story  Telling, 

Lyman,  p,  55-72. 
The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol:      Bird's  Christmas  Carol,  Wig- 
gins. 
The  Ship    That  Found    itself:      The  Day's    Work,  Kipling, 

pp.  83-108. 

GRADE  VI.  ^ 

Poems. 

NOTE:      Teach  no  poems  listed  for  a  higher  grade. 
Autumn     Woods,      Bryant:      Bryant's     Complete     Poetical  j 

Works,  Roslyn  Edition,  p.  68.  j 

The  Huskers— From  Songs  of  Labor,  Whittier:      Whittier's  j 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  p.  363.  I 

Columbus,  Miller:      Home   Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  ! 

Stevenson,  p.  432.  ' 

Hymn  of  the  Night,  Longfellow :      Home  Book  of  Verse  for  j 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,   p.  238. 
Landing    of    Pilgrim    Fathers,    Hemans:      Home    Book    of 

Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  425. 


IMI. 
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Maize  for  the  Nation's  Emblem,  Thaxter;  Poetry  of  the  Sea- 
son, Love  joy,  p.  236. 

The  Pumpkin,  Whittier:  Days  and  Deeds,  Stevenson,  p. 
68;    Thanksgiving  Day,  Schauffler,  p.  67. 

WINTER. 

The  First  Snowfall,  Lowell:  An  American  Antholoev 
Stedman,  p.  215.  ^^' 

The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes,  Bourdillion:  Home  Book 
of  Verse,  Vol.  I,  Stevenson,  p.  863. 

The  Bugle  Song,  Tennyson:  The  Golden  Staircase,  Chis- 
holm,  p.  266. 

SPRING. 

The  Sea,  Barry  Cronwell:      A  Home  Book  of  Verse   Revised 

Edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  583. 
Daffodils,  Wordsworth:      Home    Book   of  Verse    for  Young 

Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  478. 
Ooing  Down  Hill  on  a  Bicycle,  Bucking:      Home  Book  of 

Verse   for  Young  Folks,    Stevenson,  p,  212. 
Daybreak,  Longfellow:      Home  Book  of  Verse,  Vol.  II.  3443. 

HUMOROUS. 

The    Garden's    Song,    Carroll:      Home    Book    of    Verse   for 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  138. 
When  the  Great  Grey  Ships  Come  In,  Carrvl:      Home  Hook 

of  Verse,  Vol.  II,  2543. 
Sage   Counsel,    Couch:      Home   Book    of   Verse   for    Youtig 

Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  151. 

PATRIOTIC. 

The  American's   Creed,  School  Service  1919. 

The   Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Stowe:      Home  Book  of 

Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  386. 
The  Flag  Is  Passing  By,    Bennett:      Home  Book  of  Verso, 

Stevenson,  p.  388. 
The  Song  of   the  Camp,  Taylor:      Home  Book  of   Verse  for 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  438. 
The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  Tennyson:      Home    Hn«>l< 

of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  408. 
Marseillaise,  Rouget  de  Lisle:      Home  Book  of  Verse.  Vol. 

II,  revised  Edition,  p.  2271. 
Breathes  There    a    Man,  Scott:      Home  Book  of  Vorso  for 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  380. 
In  Flanders  Fields,  John  McCrae:      In  F1;in.l.T^   I'-irlds.  .nul 

Literary  Digest,  October  12,  1918. 
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STORIES  IN  RHYME. 

Robin  Hood  and  Allen-A-Dale:      Home  Book   of  Verse  for 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  354. 
The  Petrified  Fern,  Branch:      Home  Book  of  Verse,  Revised 

Edition.  Volume  II,  p.  2859. 
The    Destruction    of    Sennacherib,  Byron:      Home   Book    of 

Verse,  Revised  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  2327. 
How   They   Brought   the   Good    News    from  Ghent   to    Aix, 

Browning:      Home    Book    of    Verse    for    Young    Folks, 

Stevenson,  p.  318. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pour  Things,  Van  Dyke:      Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young 

Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  451. 
Opportunity,   Sill:      The   Home   Book   of   Verse    for   Young 

Folks,  Revised  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  2923. 
For  a'  That  and  a'  That,  Burns:   Home   Book  of  Verse  for 

Young  Folks,  Stevenson,  p.  445. 

POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  The  Flag  Goes  By 

Fathers  Daffodils 

First  Sno^^all  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 

Bugle  Song  Columbus 

GRADE  VI.  ^ 

Books  to  Be  Read  by  the  Children. 

Alcott,  L.  M.,  Little  Women,  Little. 
Alcott,  L.  M.,  Little  Men,  Little. 
Alcott,  L.  M.,  Jo's  Boys,  Little. 
Altsheler,  J.  A.,  Young  Trailers,  Appleton. 
Ambrosi,  When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Italy,  Lothrop. 
Baldwin,  J,,  Story  of  Roland,  Scribner. 
Barbour,  R.  H.,  For  the  Honor  of  the  School,  Appleton. 
Barrie,  Sir  James,  Peter  and  Wendy,  Scribner. 
Barrie,  Sir  James,  Peter  Pan  in  Ken&ington  Gardens,  Scrib- 
ner. 
Bond,  A.  R.,  With  Men  Who  Do  Things,  Munn. 
Bostock,  F.  C,  Training  of  Wild  Animals,  Century. 
Burnett,  F.  C,  The  Secret  Garden,  Scribner, 
Burton,  C.  P.,  Boy's  of  Bob's  Hill,  Holt. 
Gather,  K.  D.,  Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men,  Century. 
Church,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Macmillan. 
Church,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Story  of  Aeneid,  Macmillan. 
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Coffin,  C.  C,  Boys  of  76,  Harper 

Custer,  Mrs.  E.,  The  Boy  General,  Harper 

DeFoe,  Daniel,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hall 

Dodge,  M.  M.,  Hans  Brinker,  Scribner. 

DuChaillu,  Paul,  Country  of  the  Dwarfs   Scribner 

Ewing,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Six  to  Sixteen,  Little.' 

Foa,  Boy's  Life  of  Napoleon,  Lothrop. 

French,  Allen,  Junior  Cup,  Century. 

Graham,  Kenneth,  The  Wind  in  the  Willows   Scribnpr 

Haskell,  H.  E.,  Katrinka,  Dutton.  '  ''^'''^^^^^■ 

Henty,  G.  A.,  Cat  of  Bubastes,  Hall. 

Henty,  G.  A.,  With  Lee  in  Virginia,  Hall. 

Hough,  Emerson,  Young  Alaskans,  Harper. 

Jewett,  S.  O.,  Betty  Leicester,  Houghton. 

King,  C,  Cadet  Days,  Harper. 

Lummis,  King  of  the  Bronchos,  Scribner. 

Maule,  H.  E.,  The  Boy's  Book  of  New  Inventions,  Grossett 

Moffet,  C,  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring,  Century. 

Portor,  Genevieve,  Dutton. 

Rankin,  Dandelion  Cottage,  Holt. 

Rice,  A.  H.,  Mrs.'Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  Century 

Schultz.  J.  W.,  Story  of  Coletta,  Crowell. 

Seton,  E.  T.,  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  Doubleday. 

Seton,  E.  T.,  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Doubleday 

Shaw,  F.  L.,  Castle  Blair,  Heath. 

Smith,  E.  S.,  Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Lothrop. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Treasure  Island,  Hall. 

Stoddard,  W.  O.,  With  the  Black  Prince,  Appleton. 

Stoddard,  W.  O.,  Crowded  Out  o'  Crofield.  Appleton. 

Swift,  Dean,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Hall. 

Warner,  C.  D.,  Being  a  Boy,  Lothrop. 

Wiggin,  C.  D.,  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  Harper. 

Zollinger,  Widow  o'  Callaghan's  Boys,  McClurg. 

STAM).iRT)S  OF  ATTAINMEM'. 

At  the  end  of  eaeli  semester  of  the  Sixth  Grade.  (  liil(ir«'ii 
should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  following: 

Recite  in    a  pleasing  manner  at  least  25  lines  of 

poetry  selected  from  the   list  of  poems. 
Be  familiar  with  at  least  6  poems. 
Reproduce  2  stories. 
Dramatize  1   story. 
They  should  have  reviewed  the  memory  work  of  previous 
grades    so  as   to  have  a  permanent  store  of  literary  selec- 
tions. 

See    the    Reading    Course    for    reciuinMiieiits    in    oiifsid** 

reading. 
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BOOKS,  THE  PURCHASE  OF  WHICH  MAY  BE 
RECOMMENDED  TO  PARENTS. 

Hunt,  Clara: 

What  Shall  We  Read  to  the  Children $1.00 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  book  which  will  help  parents  to  select  the  best  of  lit- 
erature and  art  for  children. 
Books  for  Children  of  Three,  Four,  and  Five  Years  of  Age. 

Brooke,  L.  Leslie: 

Johnny  Crow's  Garden $1.00 

The    Three    Bears 40 

The  Three  Little  Pigs 40 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  12  E.  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Greenaway?  Kate: 

Mother  Goose    -. 60 

Under  the  Window 1.50 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  12  E.  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ivimey,  J.  W. : 

Three  Blind    Mice 25 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  12  E.  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 
Lear,  Edward: 

Nonsense  Alphabet  25 

LeFevere,  Felicite: 

The  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little  Red  Hen  (Pic- 
tures)       1.00 

Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,   208   W.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch: 

The  Dutch  Twins 50 

The  Japanese   Twins 50 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  623-33  So.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Potter,  Beatrix: 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit 25 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  12  E.  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  E.  Boyd: 

The  Chicken  World   (Pictures) 1.50 

G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 
Stevenson : 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks  (Collec- 
tion). 
Stevenson,  R.  L. : 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 60 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago,   111. 
Wright,  F.  B. : 
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Pretty  Polly  Flinders    (Pictures)  -^ 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicaj-o   111    

Wright,  B.  v.: 

Tommy  Tittlemoiise  ;^,^ 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lil. 

Books  for  Children  of  Five  and  Six  Years  of  Age. 

Adelborg,  O.: 

Clean  Peter   and  the  Children    of  Grubbylea    (Pic- 
tures)      '  -J  05 

Longmans,   Green  &  Co.,  Prairie  Ave.  and  ^5th 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Babbit,  H.  C: 

The  Jataka   Tales  of  India -[00 

Century  Co.,  353  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Bannerman,  Helen: 

j  Little  Black  Sambo 50 

,  F.    A.  Stokes  Co.,  443   4th  Ave..  New  York  Citv 

j    Bedford,  F.  D.  &  Lucas,  E.  O.: 

I  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers  (Pictures) 1.75 

McDevitt  &  Wilson    Book  Shop.  30  Church    St." 
New  York  City. 
,    Bigham,  Madge  A.: 

I  Mother  Goose   Village 45 

I  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

\    Bryce,  C.  T. : 

]         That's  Why  Stories 45 

;j  Newson  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 

ij   Caldecott,  R.: 

:''         Hey  Diddle  Diddle    (Illustrated) LT. 

I         The  House  That  Jack  Built  (Illustrated) 2G 

j         Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  (Illustrated) L'5 

;,  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  12  E.  33d  St.,  New  York. 

!|  Jacobs,  Joseph: 

I         English  Fairy  Tales 1-25 

il  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2-6  W.  45th  St..  New  York 

!  City. 

I  Lorenzini,  Carlo: 

'I         Adventures   of  Pinocchio I" 

'  Ginn  &  Co.,  2301  Prairie  Ave..  Chicago. 

.  Moffat,  A.  E.: 

I         Our  Old  Nursery  Rhymes '  •'" 

i  McKay  Company,  Philadelphia. 

I  Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch: 

The  Dutch  Twins |?J[ 

The  Japanese   Twins [?" 

The  Mexican  Twins "'^^ 
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Skinner,  E.  L.  &  A.  M. : 

Nursery  Tales  From  Many  Lands 60 

Charles  Scribner's   Sons,  Chicago,  111. 
Smith,  E.  Boyd: 

The  Farm  Book  (Pictures) 1.50 

The  Railroad  Book    (Pictures) 1.50 

The  Seashore  Book   (Pictures) 1.50 

Houghton,   Mifflin  Co.,  623-33  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 
Smith,  G.: 

Roggie  and  Reggie   Stories 1.50 

Harper  &  Bros.,  Franklin  Sq.,  New  York  City. 
Welsh,  C. : 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes   (black  and  white) 30 

D.  C.  Heath,  Chicago,  111. 
Wheeler,  W.  A. : 

Mother  Goose  Melodies  (black  and  white) 1.50 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wright,  B.  F. : 

The  Real  Mother  Goose 1.50 

Rand,  McNally  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Books  for  Children  of  Seven  and  Eight  Years  of  Age. 

Anderson.  Hans  Christian: 

Fairy  Tales  (111.  by  Stratton) 1.25 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Stories  Ed.   by  Scudder   (Riverside  Lit.  ser)  Hough- 
ton  40 

Bailey,  C.  S. : 

Firelight    Stories  1.00 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bigham,  Madge:  > 

Merry  Animal  Tales 50 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Burgess,  T.  W. :  > 

Old    Mother  West  Wind 50  I 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  I 

Field,  Eugene:  , 

Poems  of  Childhood   (111.  by   Maxfield  Parrish) 2.25  | 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1 

Hall,  Jennie:  _  | 

Weavers  and  Other  Workers 45'! 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Jacobs : 

Aesop's  Fables   1-50 

MacMillan  Co.,  2457  Prairie  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 
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.Jones,  V.  S.,  Vernon,  Editor: 

Aesop's  Fables  (111.  by  Rackham) 2.00 

Donbleday  Page  Co.,   Garden  City,  New  York. 

Peary,  Mrs. : 

Snowbaby      i  o^ 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  443  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 
Skinner,  E.  and  A.: 

Nursery  Tales  From  Many  Lands 60 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Thorne,  Thomsen: 

East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon 50 

I  Row  Peterson    &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,   Chi- 

cago. 
Wiggin  &  Smith: 

The  Posy  Ring  (Poetry) 1.25 

Doubleday,  Page  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

The  Posy  Ring 60 

I  Grossett  Pub.  Co.,  518-34  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Books  for  Children  of  Nine  and  Ten  Years  of  Age. 

I     Alcott,  L.  M. : 

Little    Men  $1.35 

Under  the  Lilacs ; 1.35 

Little,    Brown  &  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave..  (Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Baldwin,  J.: 

Fiftv  Famous  Stories  Retold 35 

American  Book  Co.,  330  E.  22nd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I    Bertelli,  Luigi: 

The  Prince  and  His  Ants  (Nature) 1.3") 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  34  W.  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Carroll,  Lewis: 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (111.  by  Rackham) ll'> 

Doubledav,   Page   Company,    Garden   City,    New 
York. 
Dodge,  Mary  Mapes: 

Hans   Brinker  '''^ 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago,  111. 

Grimm : 

Household  Stories  '•'* 

T.   Y.   Crowell   Co.,   426-28    W.    Broadway,    .\»'w 
York. 

Kipling:  .^- 

Just  So  Stories  -  •■ , 

Doubleday,  Page  Co.,   Garden  City.  New  \ork. 
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Lagerlof :  > 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils — 

Donbleday,    Page    Company,    Garden    City    New 

York  ' ] 2.50 

Grosset  Pub.  Co.,  518-34  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 60 

Mitton,  G.  E.: 

The  Children's  Book  of  Stars 1.40 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  2457  Prairie  Ave.,   Chicago, 
111. 
Paine,  A.  B. : 

Arkansas  Bear  1.00 

Henry  Altemus,  507  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Pyle,  Howard: 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin   Hood 3.00 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago,  111. 
Spyri,  Johanna: 

Heidi    .40 

Ginn  &  Company,  2301  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Warren,  Maud  Radford: 

Knights  of  King  Arthur 1.00 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Books  for  Children  Above  Ten  Year^  of  Age. 
See  Book   Lists  for  Grades. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Collections  of  Miscellaneous  Stories. 

*Bailey:      For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Firelight  Stories. 

Boston  Kindergarten  Stories. 
Bryant:       How  to  Tell  Stories. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Jacobs:        English  Fairy  Tales. 
Keyes:         Stories  and  Story  Telling. 
Lang:  The  Blue  Fairy  Book. 

O'Grady  and  Throop:      The  Teachers'  Story  Teller's  Rook 
Olcott:         Good  Stories  for  Holidays. 
Scudder:      Grimm's  Household  Tales. 

Hans  Andersen's  Stories. 


Collections  of  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Alexander  and  Blake:      Graded  Poetry. 

Harris  and  Gilbert:      Poems  by  Grades. 

Hazard:  Three  Years  With  the  Poets. 

Repplier:         A  Book  of  Famous  Verse. 

Sherman:        Little  Folks  Lyrics. 

*Stevenson:    Home  Book  of   Verse  for  Young  Folks. 

Stevenson:      Days  and  Deeds. 

Welsh:  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Wiggins  and  Smith:      The  Posy  Ring. 

Golden    Numbers. 
*A  copy  is  in  each  building. 
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INDEX  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

Altemiis Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia 

Amer.  Bk American  Book  Co.,  Chicago 

Appleton D.   Appleton  &   Co.,  Chicago 

Atkinson Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago 

Barnes A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bellow Bellow-Reeve  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Black (Macmillan  Co.,    Importers) 

Bobbs Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Boston  Bk Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston 

Bradley Milton  Bradlev  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Burt .^..A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Century Century  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Charles Thomas  Charles  Co.,  Chicago 

Chicago  Kindergarten 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Training   School,  Chicago 

Chicago  University  Press See  University  of   Chicago 

Crowell T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dodd Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  N.  Y.i 

Dodge Dodge  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.i 

Doran George  H.  Doran  Co.,  N.  Y.i 

Doubledav Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.' 

Duffield...' Duffield  &  Co.,  N.  Y: 

Dutton E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.' 

Edue.  Pub Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago' 

Estes Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston! 

T'lanagan A.  Flanagan,  Chicago] 

Ginn Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago: 

Hammett J.    L.  Hammett   Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grossett Grosset  &  Dunlap,  N.  Y.; 

Hall Hall  and  McCreary,   Chicago! 

Harper Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y, 

Heath D.  C.  Heath   &  Co.,  Chicagc, 

Hinds Hinds,   Noble  &   Eldredge,  N.  Y! 

Holt Henry  Holt   &  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Little Little,  Brown   &  Co,,  ChicagCj 

Longmans Longmans>  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y' 

Lothrop Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepherd  Co.,  Bostoii 

McClure,  Phillips   &  Co See  Doubleda>i 

McClurg A.  C.  McClurg  &   Co.,  ChicagC! 

McDevitt McDevitt- Wilson's  N.  Y: 

McKay David   McKay,    Philadelphia 

Munn Munn  &  Co.,  N.  Y 

Newson Newson  &  Co.,  N.  Y| 

Page L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston 
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Pub.    School  Pub 

'        Public   School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington    111 

Putnam G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous.  N.  Y. 

Row Row,  Peterson  &  Co..  Chicago 

Russell Russell   (A.  L.)    New  York 

Sanborn B.  H.  Sanborn.  Boston 

Scott Scott,  Foresman  &  Co..  Chicago 

Scribner Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   N.  Y. 

Silver Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thomson Thomson-Brown  Co.,  New  York 

Univ.  of  Chicago University  of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago 

Warne Fred  Warne  &  Co..  X.  Y. 
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COMPOSITION,  GRAMMAR  AND  LITERATURE. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AIMS. 

Composition  and  Grammar. 

To  give  broader  interests  and  better  knowledge  of  en- 
vironment. 

To  increase  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  organiza- 
tion, and  expression. 

To  further  develop  the  sentence  sense. 

To  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

To  teach  the  conventional  form  of  the  business  letter 
and  of  the  social  letter. 

To  eliminate  errors  in  tile  spelling  of  common  words. 

To  give  a  knowledge  of  certain  elementary  principles  of 
grammar. 

In  Grade  VIII  to  these  may  be  added: 
To    secure    greater   flexibility    and    variety    of    sentence 
structure. 

To  teach  the  general  principles  of  paragraphing. 

In  Grade  IX  may  be  added : 
To  arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  structure  of  the 
whole  composition  and  the  coherence  of  its  parts. 
To  broaden  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  grammar. 

From  Hosic's  Reorganization  of  English   in  Second- 
ary Schools. 

Literature. 

GENERAL.  The  essential  object  of  the  literature  work 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  is  to  appeal  to  the 
developing  sensibilities  of  early  adolescence  as  to  lead  to 
eager  and  appreciative  reading  of  books  of  as  high  an  order 
as  is  possible  for  the  given  individual,  to  the  end  of  both 
present  and  future  development  of  his  character  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  habit  of  turning  to  good  books  for  companion- 
ship in  hours  of  leisure.  To  this  general  purpose,  stated; 
somewhat  more  in  detail  in  the  first  three  paragraphs  below; 
all  other  purposes  must  be  secondary. 

SPECIAL.  To  cultivate  high  ideals  of  life  and  conduct 
through  literature  of  power,  in  so  far  as  such  appeal  is 
adapted  to  the  understanding  and  sympathies  of  pupils  of, 
these  grades. 
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To  stimulate  the  imaginative  and  emotional  faculties  of 
the  pupil  to  a  degree  comparable  to  the  development  of  his 
reasoning  powers  in  his  other  school  work. 

To  broaden  the  mental  experience  by  supplying  a  sympa- 
thetic acquaintance  with  scenes  in  various  geographical  sec- 
tions and  with  historical  periods  of  the  world.  This  has  two 
distinct  values:  (1)  psychologically  it  forms  centers  of  ap- 
preciation about  which  fresh  facts  will  tend  to  accumulate 
in  the  future,  the  process  being  vitalized  by  the  human  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  central  historical  or  fictional  figures, 
and  (2)  by  the  presentation  of  persons  acting  in  accordance 
-with  the  demands  of  conditions  new  to  the  pupils  an  attack 
is  made  early  in  the  educative  process  upon  the  tendency 
towards  a  merely  local  or  provincial  outlook  upon  life. 

To  give  the  pupil  early  a  delightful  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  simpler  writings  of  some  authors  of  high  rank 
to  the  end  that  he  may  later  pass  easily  and  naturally  to 
their  more  complex  works. 

To  present  such  variety  of  types  of  literary  production 
as  is  consonant  with  the  pupil's  mental  grasp  in  the  given 
grade  and  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  i)uri)oses 
herein  indicated. 

To  improve  the  pupil's  powers  of  self-expression  l)y 
energizing  his  thought,  by  presenting  worthy  models  of  con- 
I  struction,  and  by  instilling  a  feeling  for  style  in  the  narrow- 
sense  through  direct  contact  with  simple  masterpieces  rather 
than  through  specific  study  of  technique. 

To  fix  in  memory  a  considerable  body  of  suitable  poetr}- 
and  prose,  which  shall  serve  throughout  life  as  a  source  of 
joy,  a  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  other  writings,  and  a 
stimulus  to  further  reading. 

To  train  pupils  in  discrimination  among  the  current  i)ub- 
ji  lications  and  dramatic  productions,  choosing  the  best. 
iIHosic:      "Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools." 


BRIEF  SI  RVEY    OF  SI  IUF(  T  MATTFH. 

"Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  reading  inieresis  of  ih«' 
I  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pupils  are  almost  entirely 
1  narrative,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  secure  such  diversity 
I  as  is  possible  in  time  and  place  of  action,  with  due  attention 
'  to  heroic  subject,  and  to  the  best  from  foreign  literature  and 
:  the  past.  Subordination  of  excellence  of  style,  when  iieces- 
;  sary,  is  made  to  value  of  content  and  power  to  arouse  inter- 
I  est."  Hosic:  "Reorganization  of  English  in  S<"<-..n(lary 
1  Schools." 
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VII-B. 


^  Literature. 

Tx)Tioffellow:       Courtship      of 

Miles  Standish. 
Riverside     Nos.     117-118: 

Arabian  Nights. 


Co  111  posit  ion    and    Grammar»- 

Oral    themes    two    or    three 
minutes    in  length. 
Written    themes    about    sev- 
enty-five words. 
Letter  writing  continued. 
Uses  of  noun;  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs. 


Lonefellow:   Evangeline. 
Stories  of    King  Arthur. 


VII-A. 

As  in  VII-B,  pdding  dialogue 
and  biographical  sketches. 
Letter  writing  continued. 
Complex  sentence;  adjective 
and  adverbial  clauses;     pro- 
nouns. 


VIII-B. 


Dickens:     Cricket    on  the 

Hearth. 
Dickens:     Christmas   Carol. 
Whittier:     Snowbound 


Oral  and  written  themes 
continued,  stressing  descrip- 
tion and  exposition  and  in- 
creasing length.  Letter  writ- 
ing continued. 
Verb  drill;   noun  clause. 


Warner: 


VIII-A. 

Hunting  the  Deer.      Oral 


Shakespeare: 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 


and  written  themes, 
stressing  the  paragraph  and 
introducing  simple  argu- 
ment. Letter  writing  con- 
tinued. Conjugation  of  verb 
to  be;  mode,  etc.  Sentence 
manipulation. 

IX-B. 

Longer     oral     and     written 
themes.' 
Letter  writing. 
More  advanced  study  of  sen- 
tence and  paragraph. 
Agreement;  review    of   verb 
forms. 

IX-A. 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

Scott:      Ivanhoe. 

Palmer  Translation:  Odys- 
sey. 

Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Composition  and  Grammar. 

Training  in  composition  is  of  equal  importance  with  the 
study  of  literature  and  should  have  equal  allowance  of  time. 

Subjects    of  composition  should  be  drawn  chiefly    from 

the  pupil's  life  and  experience.   To  base  theme  work  ma  inly 

upon  the  literature  studied  leads  pupils  to  think  of  coniposi- 

I  tion  as  a  purely  academic  exercise,  bearing  little  relation  to 

life. 

Oral  work  should  be  conducted  in  intimate  relation  with 
written  work,  and  ordinarily  the  best  results  will  follow 
when  both  are  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

Theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  i)rin- 
( iples  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  should  be  taught  at  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  aids  to  expression. 

Time:      Three  periods  a  week,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
given  to  oral  composition. 

Read  General  Directions    for  the  elementary  grades. 
Begin   each  semester's  work  with  a  brief  review  of  jire- 
vious  requirements. 

Theme  papers: 

Use  one  side  of  paper  and  write  in  ink. 
Fold  papers   across   the   sheet   with   top   and   bottom 
edges  together,   leaving  first  page  outside. 

Margin: 

(1)  One  inch  to  the  left. 

(2)  Paragraphing,  indent  one-half  inch. 

Title  on  first  line. 

Leave  second  line  vacant. 

Heading,  near  upper  edge  of  paper. 

Left,   subject,  period  and  theme  number. 
Right,  name,  surname  first  and  date. 

Write  out  all  numbers  except  dates  and  large    num- 
bers. 

Avoid  the  sign  "&." 

Uniform  outline  form: 

i  I- 

1  A. 

1. 
a. 
.'1) 
(a) 
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Marks  used  in  correcting  themes: 
ant.,  antecedent  not  clear, 
cap.,  capitalize, 
cl.,  not  clear, 
cs.,  construction  faulty, 
coh,  coherence  not  good, 
consult,  bring  theme  to  instructor, 
o,  omit. 

e,  error  (not  specified  elsewhere), 
gr.,  fault  in  grammar. 

Marks  used  in  correcting  themes  continued, 
k,  awkward. 

Ic,  change  capital  to  small  letter, 
p,  punctuation  bad. 

rep,   same  word  or  sound  repeated  too  often, 
sent,  wrong  form  of  sentence, 
si,  slang. 

Sp,  spelling  incorrect. 
T,  wrong  tense, 
tr,  transpose. 
U,  lack  of  unity, 
word,  word  improperly  used. 
11,  make  new  paragraph. 
No  II,  no  paragraph. 
A,  word  omitted. 
L,  indent. 
X,  wrong. 
V,  right. 

Stress  pupil's  actual  and  effectual  correction  of  work. 
Wherever  possible,  let  him  correct  his  own  errors,  or  ex- 
change papers,  seeing  that  poor  pupils  get  good  themes,  and 
vice  versa.    Insist  that  all  errors  criticized  are  corrected. 

Strive  by  application  of  various  effective  methods  to 
avoid  repetition  of  errors.  Pupils  may  keep  list  of  errors 
made  and  be  tested  in  regard  to  these  by  frequent  drill.  A 
direct  comparison  of  previous  theme  with  one  just  written 
may  be  made.  New  theme  may  not  be  accepted  until  the 
previous  one  is  entirely  corrected  and  revised.  Make  definite 
assignment  as  to  requirements  and  stress  those  particular 
points.  j 

All  criticism  should  be  constructive.  Whenever  possible! 
apply  principles  of  grammar,  punctuation  and  spelling  to  I 
the  composition.  In  written  composition  much  of  the  criti-} 
cism  must  come  from  the  teacher,  but  in  oral  composition, 
class  criticism  should  be  encouraged.  Sometimes  have  twoj 
or  three  compositions  placed  upon  the  board  and  criticized' 
by  the  pupils.     Remember  that  new  rules  of  grammar,  punc- 
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tuation,  etc.,    must  be  developed  and  fixed  bv  regular  sen 
tence  drills,  but  these  drills  are  valuable  onlv  in   preuarin'' 
tools.  '  «      H         t> 

If  the  tools  are  truly  useful,  they  must  be  applied  upon 
€very  possible  occasion  to  the  composition  work. 

Letter  form:  Follow  the  forms  indicated,  but  mention 
other  allowed  forms.  Read  General  Directions  on  letter 
writing,  page  11. 

Stress  composition;  see  that  matters  of  correctness  in 
punctuation  and  grammar  are  taught  through  composition 
See  Some  Conclusions  from  Scientific  Investigations  in 
Grammar. 

"An  effective  means  of  stimulating  interest  and  of  help- 
ing pupils  to  choose  their  reading  Intelligently  consists  in 
having  each  pupil  give  to  class  a  short  oral  account  of'some 
book  or  article  that  he  has  found  particularly  interesting. 
Such  an  exercise  has  the  added  advantage  of  a  real  motive 
and  calls  for  skill  in  the  case  of  a  story  in  that  the  i)npil 
must  avoid  telling  as  much  as  to  defeat  his  purpose;  namely, 
that  of  arousing  interest  in  the  story.  Allowing  different 
members  of  the  class  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  story  to 
finish  it  as  they  think  it  ought  to  end  not  only  leads  them  to 
want  to  read  for  themselves  to  discover  the  real  ending,  but 
also  affords  excellent  practice  in  imaginative  narrative.  In- 
stead of  giving  the  plot  of  a  story  the  pupil  may  select  a 
striking  or  amusing  episode,  a  vivid  description,  an  inter- 
esting character,  or  other  impressions  or  opinions. 

"No  list  should  be  regarded  as  complete.  The  pui)ils 
should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  with  the  teacher  any  read- 
ing outside  of  the  list.  Even  the  teacher's  occasional  bor- 
rowing of  a  book  recommended  by  a  pupil  establishes 
friendly  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  encour- 
ages others  to  read  in  order  that  they  too  may  lend. 

"Devices  such  as  these,  aside  from  encouraging  liome 
reading,  enable  the  teacher  to  know  the  reading  habit  ol"  the 
pupil  and  incidentally  to  test  the  iamount  of  reading  done. 
Monthly  statements  of  reading  and  short  personal  confer- 
ences have  their  place,  but  the  former  should  not  be  ob- 
trusive." 

Hosic — Reorganization  of  English  in  S(H'ou(iary  Schools, 

Extra  credit  may  be  given  to  the  pui)ilH  who  do  more 
tlian  the  required  amount  of  home  reading. 

In  each  semester,  certain  poems  are  required  to  be  nu-ni 
orized,  while  others  are  suggested  as  optional.     See  method 
of  memorizing  in  General  Directions  for  all  grades. 

Every  composition  demands  three  lessons:  the  oral  h-s- 
son,  in  which  an  outline  of  some  familiar  theme  is  dcvcloiK-d 
and  an  oral  theme  is  prepared;  the  written  lesson,  prepared 
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by  the  pupil:  and  the  criticism,  in  which  the  written  com- 
position is  discussed,  and  the  good  and  the  weak  points 
criticized. 

Lay  great  stress  upon  oral  composition.  Demand  correct 
position,  distinct  articulation,  accurate  pronunciation,  and 
careful  choice  of  words. 

In  the  oral  development  lesson,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  model  chosen  from  our  best  literature. 
Some  good  models  and  suggestions  for  their  use  are  found 
in  "Progressive  Composition,"  Books  II  and  III,  published 
by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Company. 

In  all  written  composition  demand  accurate  execution  of 
mechanical  details.  Require  neat  and  legible  hand  writing, 
correct  spelling,  correct  English,  and  observance  of  punc- 
tuation marks. 

In  oral  and  written  work,  keep  before  the  pupils  the  con- 
ception of  the  sentence  as  a  unit.  Combat  the  "and,  and  a," 
practice. 

Encourage  the  use  of  new  words  and  unusual  expres- 
sions. 

Stress  the  organization  of  the  composition.  Make  the 
plan  as  simple  as  possible,  but  insist  upon  plan. 

Literature. 

Time:  In  grades  seven  and  eight,  two  lessons  in  liter- 
ature per  week  for  eighteen  weeks;  in  grade  IX-A  all  of  the 
semester  is  to  be  devoted  to  literature. 

"Both  the  pupils'  reading  and  the  teacher's  guidance  of 
that  reading  naturally  divide  into  two  distinct  phases.  A 
few  tried  pieces  of  high  order  may  be  read  in  class  sympa- 
thetically for  content  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time 
simpler  works  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  individually  and 
for  the  most  part  at  home.  The  classroom  work  will  stim- 
ulate and  help  to  control  the  outside  reading  and  this  in 
turn  will  develop  the  desired  habit  of  reading  freely  and 
wisely."  Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools — 
Hosic. 

In  this  first  division  are  the  classics  required  and  those 
that  are  optional.  The  teacher  must  guard  against  so  de- 
tailed a  study  here  as  to  kill  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  The 
reading  should  be  extensive  rather  than  intensive. 

Some  Conclusions  From  Scientific  Investigations  in  Gram- 
mar. 

Quoted  from  the  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.    Part  1. 
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MR.  HOYT'S   STUDY. 

"(1)  A  critical  examination  of  the  arguments 
usually  advanced  in  favor  of  the  study  of  grammar  leads 
to  their  rejection,  in  the  main,  when  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent teaching  of  formal  grammar  as  a  separate  subject 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

"(2)  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  grammar 
should  not  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  at  least  below  the  eighth  grade.  And 
that  only  such  grammatical  facts  and  principles  be  taught 
in  these  grades  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  use  of 
language  for  expressing  and  interpreting  thought.  Such 
grammatical  instruction  should  be  incidental  to  the  prac- 
tical study  of  language,  and  should  evolve  from  it.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course  i)upils  should 
systematically  review  and  organize  the  knowledge  of 
grammar  thus  incidentally  obtained,  so  that  it  nuiy  W 
permanently  retained  in  convenient  form  for  use  and  as 
a  foundation  for  any  future  linguistic  study." 

PROF.  BRIGG'S  REPORT. 

"There  was  no  gain  in  any  ability  which  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  work  in  grammar  and  surprisingly  little, 
in  view  of  the  effort  put  forth,  in  the  grammar  itself. 

"While  the  future  experiments  may  lead  to  different 
conclusions,  the  burden  of  proof,  at  any  rate,  is  now  upon 
those  who  believe  that  general  mental  discipline  is  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  formal  grammar." 

PROF.  CHARTER'S  REPORT. 

"More  recently  a  study  has  been  made  by  TrotCssor 
W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  making  out 
courses  for  schools.  This  was  an  investigation  to  deicr- 
mine  what  errors  connected  with  grammatical  rules  were 
made  by  the  children  of  Kansas  City,  and  to  defcrniiiH' 
upon  this  basis  what  rules  should  be  taught  to  childrtM 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  topics  included  in  this  "Index  Expurgatorius 
Grammaticae"  are  exclamatory  sentence,  interjeclion, 
j  the  appositive,  the  nominative  of  exclanuition.  llie  nomi- 
native of  address,  the  objective  compleniont.  \hi'  ob- 
jective used  as  a  substantive,  the  adverbial  obj»>c(iv«'.  (Ik- 
indefinite  pronoun,  the  classification  of  adverbs,  the 
noun  clause,  conjunctive  adverbs,  the  retained  object lv«'. 
the  infinitive  except  the  split  infinitive,  mood  (excep' 
possibly  the  subjunctive  of  "to  be),  the  objective  subject, 
the  participle  (except  the  definition  and  present  and  past 
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forms),  the  nominative  absolute,  and  the  gerund.  Two 
topics  needed  to  be  supplied,  the  pronoun  "what"  and 
proper  and  numeral  adjective. 

Positively  the  study  seems  to  show  that  there  are  a 
number  of  grammatical  principles  which  should  be  well 
taught.  Among  these  are:  (1)  proper  as  contrasted  with 
common  nouns;  (2)  the  possessive  of  nouns;  (3)  the 
formation  of  the  plural;  (4)  the  inflections  of  pronouns; 
(5)  the  uses  of  the  relative  pronouns;  (6)  the  cardinal 
and  ordinal  numerals;  (7)  comparison  of  adjectives;  (8) 
verbs  as  to  kind,  number,  tense,  and  voice;  (9)  adverbs 
as  distinguished  from  adjectives;  (10)  idiomatic  uses  of 
prepositions  and  conjunctions;  (11)  placing  of  modi- 
fiers; (12)  double  negatives;  (13)  syntactical  redund- 
ance, and  of  course  (14)  the  sentence  as  a  unit.  The 
number  of  failures  to  begin  a  sentence  with  a  capital  and 
end  with  a  period  or  other  proper  mark  was  very  large. 

Business  Eng-lish,  Grade  IX, 

The  students  in  the  ninth  year  who  take  the  Business 
Course  will  be  grouped  by  themselves.  The  composition, 
which  they  will  be  taught,  will  be  along  business  lines  and 
as  far  as  possible  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  with  spe- 
cial training  for  teaching  Business  English. 

As  this  work  develops,  it  is  planned  to  have  a  printed 
outline  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be  collected  and  or- 
ganized. , 
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GRADE  Vll-B. 
COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

INDEPENDENT  USE  OF  OUTLINE.  See  Orado  VI  o^t- 
line. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  organization  of 
the  material,  which  should  be  chosen  from  the  children's 
own  experience  as  far  as  possible  and  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  grade. 

Themes  and  three  minute  talks  on  subjects  that  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  pupils.     The  following  themes  are  suggestive 
of  the  sources  from  which  they  may  be  drawn: 
How  Miles  Standish  Looked. 
An  Indian  Arrayed  for  Battle. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Mayflower  and  a  Ship  Built  this 

Year  in  One  of  Our  Shipyards. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Weaving  of  Linen   in  the  Time 

of  Priscilla  with  the  Method  Used  Today. 
The  Best  Way  to  Have   a  Thing  Well  Done. 

From  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
How  to  Build  a  Camp  Fire. 
How  to  Dig  Bait. 
What  I  Like  Best  to  Do. 

How  to  Go  to  the  Armory  from  West  Duluth. 
The  Best  W^ay  to  Make  Sandwiches  for  a  Picnic. 
How  I  Earned  My  First  Dollar. 
My  Favorite  Bird. 

From  the  Child's  Own  Experience. 
How  to  Set  Type. 
How  to  Print  a  Poem. 
The  Most  Useful  Electrical  Contrivance  We  Have  in 

Our  House. 
The  Laying  of  a  Cement  Walk. 

From  Industrial  Life. 

Subjects  of  Local  and  National   Interest. 

The  Aerial  Bridge  or  a  Tunnel  to  Park   Point. 
The  Advantage  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill. 

REPRODUCTION  OF  STORIES. 

In  oral  reproduction  of  stories  aim  to  liavc  ili<-  pnpils 
tell  the  big  parts,  the  most  interesting  parts  of  storn-.'^  in 
choice  language,  so  that  the  other  members  of  the  class  will 
enjoy  what  is  being  told.     In  written  reproduction  of  sloncs 
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the  pupils  should  first  get  the  large  divisions  of  a  story,  and 
then  write  the  account  in  their  own  language,  placing  much 
emphasis  on  the  selection  of  words. 

Note:  The  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  widen  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  and  create  fluency  in  the  use  of  words  in 
connected  discourse. 

BOOK  REPORTS. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

Friendly  Letters. 
Informal  invitations. 

PICTURES. 

Composing  stories  fitting  pictures  shown  to   Class. 

TECHNICAL  MATERIAL: 

Make  drills  practical  and  composition  the  basis  of 
grammatical  work.     Correlate  punctuation  and  grammar. 

Nouns  with  all  of  the  following  uses: 
Subject.  Predicate  nominative. 

Direct   object.  ADDOsitive. 

Indirect  object.  Direct  address. 

Object  of  preposition.  Possessives. 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  Teach  by  naming 
action,  actor  and  receiver. 

Inverted  order  of  simple  sentence. 

Review  of  punctuation  as  taught  in  previous  grades, 
stressing  quotations.  Add  punctuation  of  title  as  part  of 
a  sentence. 

Correct  usages  of  words: 

these,  those,  them,  saw,  seen,  come,  came,  range, 
rung,  sang,  sung,  drank,  drunk,  went,  gone,  don't, 
doesn't,  was,  were,  lay,  lie,  sit,  set,  have,  got,  bring, 
take,  learn,  teach,  may,  can,  and  others  of  the  same 
nature. 

Avoidance  cf  "and,  and   a.  this  here,  that  there." 

Correct  pronunciation : 

"ing"  words:  address,  ask,  again,  allies,  attacked, 
arctic,  bathe,  burst,  column,  drowned,  catch,  com- 
ing, creek,  children,  Asia,  deaf,  February,  get, 
geography,  grocery,  figure,  handkerchief,  hun- 
dreds, history,  Italians,  just,  machinery,  New 
Orleans,  poem,  recognize,  library,  pumpkin,  pro- 
gram, potato,  often,  surprise,  should  have,  would 
have,  root,  rout,  route,  subtraction,  recess,  used  to, 
was,  what,  whether,  white,  with,  where,  were,  and 
others. 
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PROJECT  IN   DETAIL.     Editing  a  school  paper. 

This  project  involves  the  correlation  of  composition  both 
oral  and  written,  grammar,  industrial  art.  and  shop  work 
By  putting  the  publication  of  a  school  paper  in  the  seventh 
grade,  composition  will  be  so  vitalized  that  bv  its  own  mo- 
mentum, it  will  be  carried  through  the  eighth  grade.  An 
additional  reason  for  placing  the  publication  of  a  school 
paper  in  the  seventh  grade  is  that  printing  is  one  of  the  shop 
work  studies  engaged  in  by  the  seventh  grade  boys.  It  is 
suggested  that  since  printing  covers  a  period  of  only  nine 
weeks  that  the  officers  working  on  the  paper  shall  hold  of- 
fice only  for  that  length  of  time.  Each  group  will  then  have 
the  opportunity  to  publish  two  papers,  one  at  the  close  of 
five  wrecks  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  four.  If  there  is  no 
printing  in  the  school,  the  paper  can  be  compiled  and  read 
before  the  entire  school  during  a  chapel  period. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquaint  the  pupils 
with  the  project,  and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm.  Addi- 
tional interest  can  be  arovised  by  introducing  a  competitive 
spirit  concerning  the  merit  of  each  edition  published  by 
each  set  of  pupils. 

While  the  discussion  concerning  the  choice  of  a  name 
and  the  nature  of  the  paper  is  under  way,  it  would  be  well 
for  each  child  to  have  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  before  him  to 
help  in  the  formation  of  the  plan.  This  close  study  of  the 
newspaper  in  class  will  materially  aid  the  pupils  in  their 
study  of  history  and  civics  by  showing  them  how  to  read  a 
newspaper  intelligently. 

A  suggestive  list  of  sections  is  as  follows: 

News  section,  including  unusual  school  occurrences, 
interviews,  class   reports. 

Editorials. 

Social  activities,  including  school  club  accounts  or  any 
social  event  connected  with  the  school. 

Original  story. 

Sports. 

Advertisements. 

Personal  mention. 

Funny  column. 

Cartoons. 

Contributor's  column. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  it  will  have  been  so  arranK«^l 
that  each  group  of  children  has  had  charge  of  each  section 
of  the  paper,  once  at  least,  more  than  once  if  possilde.  Kuh 
member  of  the  group  will  work  upon  the  s:inie  project  with 
the  understanding  that  only  the  best  production  thai  can  !)•• 
evolved  by  the  group,  individually  and  as  a  wliolc  will  ap- 
pear in  print. 
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When  the  paper  has  been  printed  a  very  profitable  class 
period  can  be  spent  reading  it  in  class,  discussing  the  merits 
of  that  edition. and  how  it  might  be  improved. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  the  B-Seventh  Grade  pupils 
work  upon  the  simpler  sections,  and  the  A-Seventh  work 
upon  the  more  difficult  sections,  such  as  the  editorials,  orig- 
inal story  and  interviews.  By  so  doing,  the  mechanics  of 
composition  work,  capitalization  and  punctuation  will  be 
in  a  very  great  measure  mastered.  As  each  question  of  cor- 
rect punctuation  arises,  the  class  as  a  whole  will  formulate 
a  rule  concel-ning  that  point  and  each  pupil  will  record  it 
in  a  notebook  for  his  own  use. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  sub-projects  with  their  prob- 
lems which  will  arise  in   the  publication  of  a  school  paper. 

MINOR  PROJECTS: 

What  shall  we  suggest  as  the  name  of  our  school  paper? 
Subject  matter  involved. 

Capitalization  of  the  chief  word  in  the  title. 
Quotation    marks    enclose    titles    of    newspapers,, 
magazines,   books,   poems,   and   stories    when    in- 
cluded in  a  sentence. 
Activities  of  class. 
Oral  composition. 

A  free  discussion  of    the  merits  of  each  title 
suggested. 
Written  composition. 

The  entire  group  engaged  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing a  clear,  concise,  and  adequate  report  of 
the  work  of  the  class  period,  notifying  the 
other  groups  of  their  suggested  titles,  which 
will  be  one  on  the  list  from  which  the  name 
of  the  paper  will  be  chosen  by  all  engaged 
in  the  general  project. 
A  clear  statement  of  the  rules  of  punctuation 
and  capitalization  formulated  by  the  group 
and  recorded    in  each  pupil's  notebook. 

To  write  an  editorial  to  compete  for  the  position  of  editor- 
In  selecting  the  officers,  the  pupils  decide  what  ones- 
are  necessary:  editor,  assistants  and  reporters.  Since- 
there  are  so  many  pupils  to  choose  from,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  all  compete  for  the  office  by  writing  an  editorial. 
The  best  production  from  each  group  will  be  selected 
to  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  teachers  and  upper 
grade  pupils  who  will  decide  which  is  the  best  editorial. 
The  winning  contestant  will  be  the  editor,  while  the  re- 
maining ones  will  be  his  assistants.  Every  other  pupii 
in  the  grade  will  be  a  reporter. 
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Subject  matter  involved. 

What    makes    a    good    editorial?     Study    simpler 

editorials  in  the  newspapers  at  hand. 
Sentence  structure.    Clear  concise  statements. 
Word  study.     Correct  usage. 
Punctuation : 

Period.     At  the  close  of  declarative  sentences. 
Comma.    Use  in  compound  sentences. 
Hyphen.    After  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  lino 
when   the  remaining  syllables  are  on    the 
next  line. 

What  jokes  shall  we  publish? 
Class  activities. 

Oral  composition. 

Each  member  of  the  group   will  tell  a    funny 
incident   from   which   the   class   will   make 
their  selection. 
Written  composition. 

Writing  the  incident  for  the  paper. 
Subject  matter  involved. 
Comma: 

"yes"   and  "no"  in  a  sentence. 
Nominative  of  address. 
A  direct  quotation  in  a  sentence. 
Quotation  marks: 

Enclosing  a  direct  quotation  in  a  sentenc 
Interrogation  point. 

At  the  close  of  an  interrogative  sentence. 
At  the  close  of  an  interrogative  clause  in 
a  direct   quotation. 
Apostrophe. 

Contractions  and  possessives. 

Capitalization : 

Beginning  direct  quotation. 

Proper  nouns  and  their  dorivativos. 
Sentence  structure: 

Direct  quotations. 

Broken    quotations. 
Indirect  quotations. 

Paragraphing. 

Each  speaker's  words  must  \n'  placiMl  in 
a  new  paragraph  in  writing  a  dia- 
logue. 

To  Edit  the  Contributor's  Section. 

Subject  matter: 

Correct  letter  form  for  the  friendly  l<'tt.T. 
Develop  paragraphing. 
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To  Obtain  Advertisements. 

The   writing  of  business  letters    to  solicit    advertise- 
ments. 

Rules  for  comma,  period,  and  colon  used  in  a 
business  letter  formulated  and  written  in  a 
notebook. 

Developing  concise,  clear  and  logical  sentences. 
The   writing   of   business  letter  thanking   those   who 

have    responded  to  their  request. 
The  writing  of  advertisements. 

To  prepare  items  for  the  Personal  Mention  Column. 
Subject  matter: 

The  complex  sentence. 

Adjective  and  adverbial. 
The  relative   pronoun. 
Interrogative  pronoun. 
Other  pronouns:     Personal  and  adjective. 
The  compound  sentence. 

The  use  of  a  comma  in  separating  the  different 
clauses  of  a  compound  sentence. 

In  like  manner  all  of  the  other  sections  suggested  can  be 
carried  on.  Each  section  published  represents  the  concen- 
trated effort  of  each  group,  for  one  entire  month,  to  publish, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  capable,  a  finished  piece  of  work  to  give 
pleasure  to  someone  else.  All  of  the  technical  grammar,  the 
sentence  as  to  use  and  form,  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verb,  the  eight  uses  of  the  noun;  subject,  direct  object,  in- 
direct object,  object  of  a  preposition,  predicate  nominative, 
appositive,  direct  address  and  possessive;  and  the  pronoun: 
personal,  relative,  interrogative — and  adjective,  can  bej 
taught  in  the  most  effective  way — tools  to  be  used  when  the 
need  arises. 


Oral  and  Written  Expression. 

Tell  a  story  of  vacation,  pleasure,  play,  etc.,  for  example: 
A  night  in  a  tent. 
An  interesting  visit. 
A  trip  in  a  motor  boat. 

Tell  how  things  are  done,  for  example: 
How  to  learn  a  history  lesson. 
How  to  get  a  library  book. 

How  to  make 

Test  directions  given  by  having  them  carried  out 
bv  individuals  or  another  class. 
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Tell  of  experiences  related  to  industrial  life. 
How  I  earned  some  money. 
How  I  would  spend  one  hundred    dollars    if    it   were 

given  to  me. 
My  savings  account. 

Reproduce  a  story  read. 

Describe  a  character  or  a  situation  in  a  book  chosen  for 
home  reading. 

Dialogues  between  pupils  impersonating  imaginary  char- 
acters. 

Letter  Writing. 

PROJECTS: 

Answer  the  friendly  letter  in  Oral  and  Written  Eng- 
lish:     Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillett,  page  13. 

Write  a  letter  telling  what  you  intend  doing  after  you 
leave  school. 

Pretend  you  are  a  mate  on  Columbus'  ship.    Write  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Italy  telling  of  the  voyage. 

Write  a    letter  describing  some  point  of  interest   in 
Duluth. 

Order  a  catalog. 

Answer  the  order. 

Order  an  article  described  in  the  catalogue. 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  order. 

Write  a  letter  of  complaint. 

LITERATI  KE. 

Selections  for  Study. 

Required : 

Longfellow:      The    Courtship    of    Miles    Staiidisli. 

Arabian  Nights,  Riverside  Nos.  117-8. 
Optional: 

Stories  from  Old  Norse  Myths. 
Whittier's  Poems: 

The  Barefoot  Boy. 

Telling  the  Bees. 

Skipper  Ireson's  Bride. 

The  Fisherman. 

The  Pipes  of  Luck  now. 
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Poems  to  Be  Memorized. 

Required : 

Holmes:      Old  Ironsides. 

Page:      The  American's  Creed. 

York:      I  Shall  Not  Pass  This  Way  Again. 

Optional: 

Longfellow:      Sail  On,  O  Ship  of   State,  from  the 

Launching  of  the  Ship. 
Holland:      Gradatim. 

Bennett:      Hats  OFF!  The  Flag  Is  Passing  By. 
Nesbit:      Your  Flag  and  My  Flag. 
Burroughs:      Waiting. 
Tennyson:      Bugle  Song. 
Lowell:      The  Heritage. 
Sax:      I'll  Find  a  Way  or  Make  it. 

Outside  Reading. 

Adams:     Harper's  Electricity   Book  for  Boys:   Harper. 

Alcott:     Little  Men:     Little. 

Alcott:     Little  Women:  Little. 

Alcott:     Jo's  Boys:  Little. 

Barrie:     Peter  and  Wendy:    Scribner. 

Brown:     Rab  and  His  Friends:  Heath. 

Aldrich:     The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy:  Houghton. 

Amicis:     Cuore:     Heart  of  a  School  Boy:  Crowell. 

Carroll:     Alice  in  Wonderland:  Macmillan. 

Collins:     The  Wireless  Man:    Century. 

Custer:     Boots  and  Saddles:     Harper. 

Ucfoe:     Robinson  Crusoe:  Russell. 

Dix:     Merrylips:  Macmilhm. 

Dodge:     Hans  Brinker;  Giosset. 

Ewing:     Jan  of  the  Wind  Mill:  Little. 

Hawthorne:     Grandfather'^  Chair:   Houghton. 

Herbertson:      Heroic  Legends:   Caldwell. 

Hill:     On  the  Trail  of  Washington:  Appleton. 

Hulst:     Indian  Sketches:  Longman^:. 

Kipling:     Jungle  Book:  Century. 

Kipling:     Just  So  Stories:     Doubleday. 

Lummis:     Some  Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country:   Century. 

Lee:     A  Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket:  Houghton. 

Lucas:     Slow  Coach:  Macmillan. 

Jordan:     The  Story  of  Matka:   Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin. 

Meadowcroft:     A,  B,   C  of  Electricity:   Harper. 

Nicolay:     Boy's  Life  of  U.  S.  Grant:  Century. 

Nicolay:     Boy's  Life  of  Lincoln:   Century. 

Ollivant:     Bob,  Son  of  Battle:    Burt. 

Pyle:     The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood:  Scribner. 

Ramee:     The  Nuremberg  Stove:  Ginn. 
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Thompson-Seton.-    The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly:    Scribner. 
Thompson-Seton:     The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag:  Scribner. 
Swift:     Gulliver's  Travels  (Expurgated):  Heath. 
Tappan:      In  the  Daj^s  of  Queen  Victoria:  Lothrop. 
Wiggin:     Bird's  Christmas  Carol:     Houghton. 
Wiggin:     Polly  Oliver's  Problem:  Houghton. 
Wilmot-Buxton :     Jeanne  d'Arc:   Stokes. 
Wright:     The  Gray  Lady  and  the  Bird:  Macmillan. 

Method  of  Teaching-. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.    ELEVEN  LES- 
SON UNITS. 

PLAN : 

Introduction. 

Historical   setting. 

Pilgrims  in  England,  in  Holland. 

The    Mayflower:     Number   of  passengers;    reason 

for  sailing. 
Longfellow's  relationship  to  John    Alden,    result- 
ing   in    tender,    humorous   treatment    of  char- 
acters. 
Other  poems  by  Longfellow  based  upon  American  his- 
tory or   legend. 
Longfellow:     A   short  biographical  sketch;   incidents 
in  his  life. 
Incidents  and  characters: 
"Miles  Standish.  Priscilla. 

Love  and  Friendship.  The  March  of  Miles  Standish. 

The  Lover's  Errand.  The  Spinning  Wheel. 

John  Alden.  The  Wedding  Day. 

The  Sailing  of  the  Mayflower. 

AIM: 

Lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  loyalty  thai  will 
sacrifice  self  rather  than  an  ideal. 

Emphasize  the  value  of  friendship,  loyalty  and  misclfisli- 
ness. 

MEMORY  WORK: 

Line    most  often    quoted,    the   last    lin.'   in    (be   Lover's 

Errand. 
John  Alden,  lines  18-22,  beginning 

"Like   an  awakened  conscience.. 
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Priseilla.  lines    10-15.  beginning 

"Certainly  you  can  forgive   me. 
Priseilla,  lines  55-56,  beginning 

"Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES: 

The  plot  of  the  story.    From  10  to  15  lines. 
Character     sketches:     Miles    Standish,     Priseilla.     John 
Alden  and  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Pequot  Indians. 

Longfellow's  purpose  in  writing  Miles  Standish.  \ 

REFERENCES: 

Manual  for  the  Elson  Grammar  School  Reader  III  (50c);    ] 
Scott  Forsman  &  Company.  ' 

Outline  Studies  in  Literature  No.  24  (15c),  M.  E.  Kings- 
ley;    The  Palmer  Company.   120  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Biographical  American  Literature,  Halleck. 
Illustrative  material: 

Romantic    pictures    of  America.  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, 1917-18. 
Mentor    Magazine:     The     Explorers     (25c),    Historic 
Places  (25c).    Perry  Pictures. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Oral: 

Answer  questions   in  complete,  connected  sentences,  i 
without    undue  hesitation,  upon  subjects  studied  during 
the  semester's  work  on  subjects  familiar  to  the  students. 

Tell  well  two  stories  from  the  classics  studied. 

Recite  four  poems  from  memory. 

Give  an  oral  theme,  at  least  two  minutes  in  length, 
upon  some  subject  previously  planned  in  class. 

Name  and  explain  the  purpose  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the   newspaper  planned  in  the  "project."' 

Report  on  two  books  from  the  Outside  Reading  List. 

Note:      One  of  these  may  be  a  written  report. 

Written: 

In  fifteen  minutes  write  upon  some  subject  previously 
outlined,  a  paragraph  of  medium  length,  reasonably  cor- 
rect as  to  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 

Write  three  good  jokes  for  the  newspaper  in  tli*? 
"project." 

Write  a  contribution  for  another  department  of  it. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  classmate. 

Write  an  informal  invitation. 
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Grammar : 

Recognize  the  uses   of  the  noun  and  punctuate  cor- 
rectly sentences  containing  them. 

Note:  The  apostrophe  in  the  possessives  must  be 
insisted  upon. 

Distinguish    between  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
Terbs  on  one  page  of  simple  prose. 

Use  correctly  all  the  words  in  the  list  "correct  usages 
of  words." 
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GRADE  VII-A. 

COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

Use  of  outline  continued. 

Oral  and    written  themes  upon  subject  similar   to  those 
given  for  VII-B,  adding: 

Dialogues  between  pupils  impersonating  imaginary- 
characters.  In  all  narration  encourage  the  use  of  direct 
quotation.  In  written  work  watch  punctuation  of  con- 
versation. 

Biographical  sketches. 
Reproduction  of  stories. 
Book  reports. 
Letter  writing: 

Friendly  letters  continued. 
Formal  invitations. 
Business  letters: 
Order  letters. 
Replies  to  orders. 
See  project  "Editing  a  School  Paper"  and  other  projects 
for  VII-B. 

Technical  Material. 

Correlate  grammar  and  punctuation. 

Complex  sentence.    Adjective  and  adverbial   clauses; 
distinguish  between  clause  and  phrase. 
Pronoun,  entire. 

Personal. 

Relative. 

Interrogative. 

Adjective. 
Compound  sentence.  i 

Sentence  drill. 
Punctuation.  ' 

Review  of  principles  taught  in  previous  grades. 

Pupils    held    strictly    responsible    for    this    previous 
work.  i 

Correct  usage  of  words  as  in  VII-B.  ! 

Pronunciation,  as  in  VII-B. 

LITERATURE. 

Selections  for  Study.  ; 

Required: 

Longfellow:     Evangeline. 
Stories  of  King  Arthur. 
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Optional : 

Stories  from  Old  Norse  Myths. 
Whittier : 

The  Barefoot  Boy  . 
Telling  the  Bees. 
Skipper  Ireson's  Ride. 
The  Fisherman. 
,  The  Pipes  of  Lucknow. 

i 
I  Poems  to  Be  Memorized. 

-  Required : 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox:     Leaning  and  Lifting. 

Sill:     Opportunity. 

Scott:     Breathes  There  a  Man. 

McCrea:     In   Flander's  Field. 
Optional : 

Page:     The  American's  Creed. 

Tennyson:     The  Shell. 
I  Kingsley:     The  Three  Fishers. 

Emerson :     Nobility. 

Foss:     The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

Riley:     There's  Ever  a  Song. 

Sit  in  the  Saddle  and  Ride. 

Outside  Reading-. 
y         See  Grade  VII-B  list. 

I  Method  of  Teaching". 
P        Evangeline.    Eleven  lesson  units. 

PLAN: 

I  Introduction. 

1  Setting:     plan,  time. 

'  Prelude,  lines    1-9.     Does    the    prelude    give    any 

inkling  of  the  character  of  the  story? 
Incidents  and  characters: 

The  Village  of  Grand  Pre,  lines  20-57;   Evangelino 

and  her  home,  lines  58-147. 
Summer  of  All  Saints,  lines  148-217;  The  Visit  of 
I  Basil,    lines  218-267. 

j  Father  LeBlanc,  lines  268-329;  the  marriage  con- 

tract, lines  420-523. 
"  The  Betrothal   feast,    lines    382-419;    the    church 
!  scene,  lines  520-523. 

The  embarkation,  lines  524-612;  the  burning  of 
the  village,  lines  613-635;  the  death  of  Evange- 
lines's  father,  lines  635-662;  the  exile,  lines 
663-665. 
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The  scattering  of  the  exiles,  lines  666-680;  Evan- 
geline's wanderings  in  search  of  Basil,  lines 
681-740. 

Evangeline's  visit  to  the  Acadian  settlement  in 
Louisiana,  lines  741-887. 

Basil's  welcome,  lines  888-1058;  Evangeline  con- 
tinues the  search  of  Basil,  lines  1059-1077. 

Evangeline  and  Basil  follow  Gabriel  to  the  West, 
lines  1078-1115;  The  Shawnee  woman,  lines 
1116-1164;  the  mission,  lines  1165-1226;  the 
Michigan  forests,   lines   1227-1251. 

Evangeline,  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  Philadelphia, 
lines  1252-1297;  the  pestilence  and  the 
Friends'  Almshouse,  lines  1298-1342;  Gabriel 
found,  lines  1375-1399;  conclusion,  lines  1375- 
1399. 

MEMORY  WORK. 

Prelude,  lines  1-19. 

Lines  351-352,  beginning  "Silently,  one  by  one " 

Lines  720-727,  beginning  "Talk  not  of  wasted  affection...." 

Lines  1216-1226,   beginning  "Patience!  have   faith.. " 

Lines  1246-1251,  beginning  "Faded  was  she  and  old " 

Lines  1282-1285,  beginning  "Patience  and  abnegation  of 

self " 

Beautiful  descriptions  optional: 

Lines  37-57,  twilight  scene.  , 

Lines  124-132,   Basil's  forge. 

Lines  613-623,  the  burning  of  the  village. 

Lines  819-882,  under  the  Wachita  willows. 

SUGGESTIVE  THEME  SUBJECTS. 

The  story  of  the  Statue  of  Justice. 

Re-tell  the  story,  giving  it  a  happy  ending. 

The  Indian  woman's  story.  , 

Imaginary  story  of  Gabriel's  search  for  Evangeline. 

Contrast  between  Benedict's  home  and  that  of  Basil,  the 
herdsman. 

Was  there  any  justification  for  the  deportation  of  the 
Acadians? 

Character  sketches:  Benedict,  Basil,  Gabriel,  Father 
Felician.  Rene  Leblanc. 

REFERENCES: 

The  Evangeline  Book,  Muhlig;  A.  Flanagan  Company. 

Outline  Studies  in  Literature,  Evangeline  No.  23  (15c); 
The  Palmer  Company,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manual  for  the  Elson  Grammar  School  Reader  IV  (50c); 
Scott  Forsman  &  Company. 

Biography,  American  Literature,  Halleck, 
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STAIN  DARDS  OF  ATTAIN  ME  NT. 

Oral: 

Answer  questions  in  complete,    connected  sentences 
without  undue  hesitation,  upon   subjects  studied  during 
the  semester's  work  or  subjects  familiar  to  the  students. 

Tell  well  two  stories  from  the  classics  studied. 

In  both  oral  and  written  language,  the  student  should 
show  greater  ease  and  fluency  than  in  VII-B.  The  sen- 
tence structure  should  be  varied,  the  simple,  complex, 
and  compound  form  being  at  his  command.  The  pupil 
should  have  mastered  the  agreement  of  the  pronoun  with 
its  antecedent. 

Give  a  two  minute  account  of  some  person  you  have 
read  about  in  the  newspaper. 

Recite  from  memory  five  poems. 

Report  on  two  more  books  from   the  reading  list. 
Note:      One  of  these  may  be  a  written  report. 

Written: 

In  fifteen  minutes  write  an  editorial  for  the  news- 
paper on  some  topic  previously  outlined. 

Write  a  short  conversation  you  have  recently  had 
with  someone  at  home. 

IGrammar: 

Punctuate  and  paragraph  dialogue. 
Distinguish   the    different   kinds    of  sentences  as    to 
form,  on  one  page  of  simple  prose. 

U^e  correctly    all    the  words    in    the    list   of   correct 
usages  of  words: 
;  Note:      Trabue  Completion  Test.  12.3  Scales  B,  C, 

D,  and  E. 
Nassau  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale:  4.18. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bolenius,  Emma:  . 

Everyday  English. 
Oral  English. 

Progressive  Composition  Book  Nos.  2  and  3. 
'      Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  2,  1917. 

Hosic:     Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Manley  and  Bailey:     Junior  High  School  English. 
:      Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillett:     Oral  and  Written    English. 
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GRADE  VIII  B. 

I 
COMPOSITION  AM)  GRAMMAR.  I 

! 

I 

Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  THEMES. 

See  suggestions  for  VII-B  to  which  may  be  added. 

The  Farm  the  Morning  After  the  Snow  Storm. 

The  Best  Way  to  Dig  a  Path  in  tlie  Snow. 

The  Worst  Snow  Storm  I  Ever  Knew. 

How  Houses  Were  Heated  in  Whittier's  Time. 

One  of  the  Stories  Whittier's  Father  Told  by  the  Fire- 
side. 

The  Story  My  Grandfather  Used  to  Tell. 
Suggested  by  Snowbound. 

The  Most  Interesting  Toy  I  Saw  in  the  Shop. 

My  Favorite  Toy. 

The  Dutch  Clock. 

Another  Curious  Clock  I  Have  Seen. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

How  to   Make  a  Certain  Toy. 

A  Piece  of  Furniture  I  Made  Last  Winter. 
Personal  Experience. 

Book  Reports. 

Letter  Writing. 
Friendly  letters. 
Order  letters. 

TECHNICAL  MATERIAL. 

Review  of  adjective,   adverbial  and  noun  clauses. 
Review  of  verb  under  these  heads: 
Regular,  irregular. 
Indicative  mode  of  to  be. 
Principal  parts,  tense,  etc. 
Punctuation:     Review      of      previous     requirements, 
stressing  series. 

Add:     Opening  adverbial  clause. 
Word  usage:     Drill  to  correct  habitual  errors. 
Pronunciation : 

Review  previous  list,  and  in  addition:  allies,  automo- 
bile, government,  literature,  photographer,  soften,  was, 
whether,  where. 
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SnUEC  T  MATTER  AND  SUOGESTIVE  PROJECTS. 

The  Outline: 

See  those  listed  in  the  Sixth  grade  course. 
Answer  the   following  questions  in  regard    to  a  subject 
chosen:    (Klapper) 

What  is  the  su43ject  as  a  whole,  i.  e.,  what  means  of  facts 
comes  under  it?  - 

What  are  the  best  groupings    of  these  facts,  i.  e..   how 
many  paragraphs  do  I  want  and  what  are  they? 
How  shall  I  organize  each  paragraph? 
What    is  an  appropriate  opening    sentence  and  closing 
sentence?    (See   Klapper:   Teaching  of  English,  pp.  64-76.) 
For  other  suggestive  devices: 

Bolenius:     Every  day  English  Composition,  pp.  62-70. 
Buhlig:     First  Year  English,  p.  151. 
Huntington:     Elementary  English  Composition,  p.  S2. 
Brooks:     Composition,  Book  I,  p.    40. 
Potter,     Jeschke     and     Gillett:     Orol     and     Written 
English,  pp.  4-5. 

Description,  Clearness,  Selection  of  Characterizing-  Details. 

Describe  a  well  known  person,  place,  or  thing  so  that 
class  may  identify  the  subject  of  the  description. 

Description.  Accuracy  of  Position  of  Details  in  Description. 

Describe  a  landscape  locating   details  clearly. 

As  the  pupil  reads  a  descriptive  theme  of  landscape,  other 
pupils  locate  on  picture  or  diagram  details  given!  Later 
comparison  shows  whether  or  not  the  description  was  ac- 
curate in  placing  of  details. 

Description  of  Pictures,  Portraits. 

After  description-  is  read,  comparison  with  i)ictur<'  reveals 
whether  or  not  the  description  is  vivid. 

Imaginative  Description. 

Imaginary  Journeys. 

Each  pupil  plans  a  trip  to  a  foreign  country.  Witli  aii 
atlas  he  makes  out  his  itinerary.  In  books  of  travel  of  siidi 
volumes  as  the  Stoddard  Lectures  he  reads  of  the  idiiicipal 
cities  and  what  is  seen,  and  week  by  week  writ(>s  siiccessivt! 
chapters  of  his  journey,  illustrating  his  work  with  inciiircs 
clipped  from  folders  or  old  magazines. 
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Description  and  Explanation. 

Tell  of  interesting  work  done  in  other  classes,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  manual  training,  household  arts  and 
science. 

References : 

Bolenius:     Every  day  English,  pp.  195-220. 
Klapper:     The  Teaching  of  English,  p.  100. 
Scott    and   Denney:     Elem.   English   Comp,,   Chap.   3 
(good). 

Huntington:     Elem.  English  Comp.,  Chap.  9    (good). 
Brooks:     Composition,  Chapter  8. 

Description  and  Exposition. 

Describe  a  character  in  life  or  in  books,  whom  pupil  ad- 
mires.   This  leads  naturally  to  themes  on  what  pupils  would 
like  to  be;  or  this  may  be  brought  in  as  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  an  autobiography. 
Reference: 

J.  F.  Hosic:  "Vocational  Guidance  Work  in  Composi- 
tion," in  Reorganization  of  English,    p.  143. 

Explanation  of  Local  and  Civic  Matters. 

Answer  such  questions  as: 

How  are  our  streets  repaired? 

Who  fixes  the  tax  rate,  and  for  what  are  the  proceeds 

spent? 
Of  what   use  are  our    parks,  and  who  has  charge  of 

them? 
How  are  policemen  selected  and  appointed? 
How  does  Red  Cross  work  benefit  this  city? 
Reference:      Bolenius;  Everyday  English  Composition, 
p.  222. 

Exposition — Clearness. 

Tell  how  to  go  to  various  places. 
Tell  how  a  certain  contrivance  works. 

Letter  Writing. 

Write  a  business  letter  in  which  body  shows  individ- 
uality. 

Apply  for  a  position  listed  in  a  newspaper. 

Act  as  an  employer  in  judging  letters  of  application  writ- 
ten by  other  members  of  the  class. 

References : 

Bolenius:     Everyday   English. 
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Potter,    Jeschke,  Gillett:    Oral  and  Written  English 
Buhlig:     First  Year  English,  Chap.  XV    (good). 
Klapper:     Teaching  of  English,  p.  131. 
Use  of  business  forms:     See  Fifth  Grade  outline. 


:  Argument.    Courtesy  Toward  Opponents;   Keeping  to  the 
Question. 

Discuss  such  topics  as: 

Are  examinations  necessary?  See  Klapper  "Th.^ 
Teaching  of  English,"  p.  96,  134: 

Can  one  be  successful  in  life  without  the  high  school 
education? 

Is  carelessness  the  most  costly  of  bad  habits? 

Does  one  learn  more  useful  things  in  school  than  out 
of  school?  See  Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillett:  "Oral  and 
Written  English,"  Book  II,  page  354;  Bolenius-  "Every- 
day English,  p.  268. 

! 

M  Technical  Drill. 

Correct  use  of  principal  parts  of  troublesome  verbs,  such 
bI.  as  do,  go,  lie  and  lay. 

l|  Insist  on  having  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  cou- 

M  text. 

The  child's  successful  recitation  of  "I  come  into  the  room 
this  morning;  yesterday  I  came  into  the  room;  you  are  com- 
t  ing  into  the  room;  the  boy  has  come  into  the  room  today." 
I  gives  the  teacher  good  cause  to  hope  that  part  of  the  grani- 
!  matical  forms  and  functions  may  pass  over  into  the  expres- 
I   sional  stock  of  her  children.     Quoted  from  Klapper,  p.   262. 


Oral  Expression.   Vary  Metliod  of  Proccdurt'. 

Organize  the  English  class  into  a  club.  See  "Parlia- 
mentary Procedure  in  English  Club"  in  Everyday  English. 
pp.  37-38,  Bolenius. 

The  Symposium  Method.  Bolenius:  The  Teacliiug  of 
Oral  English,  pp.  136,  217,  276,  320,  Chap.  VI. 

At  beginning  of  period  pupils  write  titles  of  (iu'ir  t  ilUs 
on  the   board.    Pupils  choose  from  the  list. 

Write  titles  on  slips  of   paper.    Choose  at  random. 

Occasionally  allow  an   especially   good   theme   to   Ix'   r- 
peated  before  other  classes. 

Demonstrate  exposition  by  drawing  on  the  hoard  or  hy 
the  u.se  of  actual  material  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
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PKOJECT. 

Selecting-  a  Magazine. 

MINOR  PROJECT: 

To  read  silently  copies  of  the  magazines  to  discover  char- 
acteristics of  each. 

MINOR  PROJECT: 

To  discuss  the  magazines. 

There  are  four  magazines,  St.  Nicholas,  Popular  Me- 
chanics, The  American  Boy,  and  The  Youth's  Companion 
which  many  boys  and  girls  enjoy  reading.  If  you  could  have 
only  one  of  these  magazines,  which  one  would  you  choose? 

Carol:  If  I  could  have  only  one  of  the  magazines,  I 
would  select  St.  Nicholas.  It  has  a  great  many  short  stories 
and  some  continued  stories.  I  like  the  mystery  stories  best. 
I  like  the  continued  stories  better  than  the  short  stories  be- 
cause you  have  something  to  think  and  wonder  about  until 
the  next  number  of  the  magazine  comes. 

The  subscribers  may  join  the  St.  Nicholas  League.  The 
members  of  the  League  send  stories,  poems  or  photographs.. 
If  they  are  very  good  they  may  be  published.  If  your  story 
is  published,  you  feel  like  tidying  again. 

If  you  have  a  collection  of  stamps  you  can  join  the  Stamp 
League.  This  gives  you  a  better  opportunity  to  obtain  new 
stamps  and  you  learn  many  very  interesting  things  about 
foreign  stamps. 

Margaret:  If  you  subscribe  for  St.  Nicholas  you  can  join 
the  League  to  which  you  can  send  stories,  photographs  and 
poems.  The  best  ones  are  published  in  St.  Nicholas.  When 
you  see  a  story  that  some  girl  or  boy  has  written  you  are 
anxious  to  try  to  write  one.  If  you  are  trying  to  write  well 
enough  to  have  a  story  published  in  St.  Nicholas,  you  will 
work  more  in  the  English  class. 

Ruth:  St.  Nicholas  has  many  very  interesting  stories.  I 
like  the  continued  stories  best.  There  are  many  different  de- 
partments in  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  Watch  Tower  we  can  get 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  European  conditions  and 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  help.  In  another  department  we 
can  learn  about  the  work  that  Congress  is  doing. 

Gordon:  In  Popular  Mechanics  you  can  learn  about  in- 
ventions that  have  been  made.  It  tells  about  all  of  the  latest 
scientific  discoveries.  If  we  had  a  copy  at  school,  it  would 
help  the  boys  in  their  manual  training  because  it  teaches 
the  care  and  use  of  tools  and  describes  many  things  that  can 
be  made. 

Eva:  Popular  Mechanics  describes  many  inventions 
which  show  the  progress  of  our  country.    It  has  a  good  page 
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of  current  events.  During  the  World  War  it  had  manv  <-ood 
pictures  of  the  battle  front  and  the  articles  about  the\-ir 
were  written  in  such  a  way  that  boys  and  girls  could  under- 
stand them  easily. 

Edward:  In  Popular  Mechanics  you  can  learn  a  -reac 
deal  about  different  kinds  of  machinery.  All  of  the  latest 
inventions  are  described   in  this  magazine. 

Percy:  Popular  Mechanics  is  good  because  it  keeps  vou 
well  informed  about  modern  inventions.  One  copy  that  1  "ex- 
amined showed  many  wonderful  things  that  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  mountains  by  the  Italian  soldiers  dnriuii- 
the  World  War.  "      '       ^ 

Bessie:  I  would  like  to  have  the  Youth's  Companion.  It 
has  many  good  stories.  Very  often  the  stories  are  about 
something'  which  we  have  studied  in  history.  I  like  these 
stories  best  because  I  know  that  some  of  the  things  really 
happened. 

There  is  a  page  of  good  current  events  and  a  column  of 
useful  information. 

E.:  I  think  that  the  Youth's  Companion  is  the  best 
magazine.  It  has  something  for  everyone  in  the  family. 
There  is  a  story  page  for  the  little  children,  descriptions  of 
handwork  and  games  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  family 
page.  The  family  page  contains  many  ideas  that  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  house  or  in  the  garden.  A  late  number  had 
a  good  article  on  the  care  of  chickens. 

The  stories  are  entertaining.  It  has  good  current  events. 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  so  long  when  you  are  anxious  to 
finish  a  story. 

Dena:  I  like  the  American  boy.  It  gives  very  gooil  de- 
scriptions of  camp  life.  It  describes  societies  and  clubs  that 
other  boys  and  girls  have  organized.  In  reading  these  we 
may  get  ideas  that  may  be  adapted  by  our  clubs  or  societies. 
I  enjoy  the  jokes  and  short  stories. 

Mabel:  I  think  that  the  American  Boy  is  a  very  good 
magazine.  It  proves  educational  in  many  respects  by  giving 
us  an  idea  of  what  has  occurred. 

MINOR  PROJECT: 

To  list  points  which  should  be  considered  in  st'l<'(iing  \ 
magazine. 

Cover:     Design,  spacing,  colors,  motif. 
Stories : 

Are  they  entertaining? 

Are  they  written  for  boys  and  girls? 

Do  they  contain  useful  information? 

Do  they  relate  events  that  seem  possible  ' 
Current  Events:     Are    they    imporlant   .-ind   :n.    tli'^ 

well  explained? 
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Illustrations:    Are  they  suitable  to  the  stories? 
Leagues  and  clubs :    Are  they  of  interest  to  me  or  the 

one  for  whom  I  am  subscribing? 
Descriptions  of  inventions:     Are  they  clear? 
Type:    Is  the   type    large    and    clear    enough   to    be 

hygienic? 
Paper:     Is  it  of  good  quality? 
Binding:     Is  it  firm  and  neat? 
Docfj  the  magazine  fit  the  interest  of  the  person  who 

is  to  receive  it? 

MINOR  PROJECT. 

To  work  out  a  system  of  grading. 

A  system  of  grading  may  now  be  worked  out  giving  a 
certain  number  of  points  for  each  good  quality.  The  pupils 
are  asked  to  examine  the  magazines  carefully  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  grade  them. 

MINOR  PROJECT. 

To  score  the  magazines  as  to  suitability  for  a  boy  on  the 
farm. 

After  the  magazines  have  been  graded  and  the  one  re- 
ceiving the  highest  score  has  been  given  credit,  tell  the 
pupils  that  many  people  determine  the  value  of  a  magazine 
by  judging  the  stories  and  articles  only. 

Divide  the  pupils  into  four  groups  and  assign  a  magazine 
to  each  group.  Each  pupil  in  the  group  will  be  prepared  on 
a  certain  day  to  reproduce  orally  a  story  or  an  article  se- 
lected from  any  number  of  the  magazine  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  his  group. 

While  one  group  is  reporting  the  other  groups  will  act  as 
judges.  A  simple  system  of  grading  these  reports  may  be 
worked  out  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  decision  may  be 
made  after  all  of  the  groups  have  reported. 

MINOR  PROJECT. 
To  debate. 

LITERATURE. 

Selections  for  Study. 

Required : 

Dickens:  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Whittier:  Snowbound. 
Optional: 

Dickens:  Christmas  Carol. 

Patron:  Captains   of  Industry. 
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Holmes:       Chambered  Nautilus. 

The  Broomstick  Train. 
The  Deacon's  Masterpiece 
The  Boys. 

Poems  to  Be  Memorized.    (Select  three.) 

Required : 

Lincoln:  Lincoln's   Gettysburg  Speech. 

Holland:  God  Give  Us  Men. 
Optional: 

Holmes:  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

Scott:  The   Song  of  Marion's  Men. 

Holmes:  The  Boys. 

Drake:  The  American  Flag. 

Emerson:  The  Snowstorm. 

Byron:  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib, 

Read,  T.  B. :    Sheridan's  Ride. 

Bryant:  Thanatopsis. 

Lincoln:  Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixbv. 

Bennett:  Hats  Off!  The  Flag  Goes  By, 

Nesbit:  Your  Flag  and  My  Flag. 

Kaler:  The  Light  Keeper. 

Outside  Reading  List. 

Borup:     A  Tenderfoot  With  Peary:  Stokes. 

Bullen:     The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot:    Appleton. 

Clemens:     Huckleberry  Finn:  Harper. 

Cooper:     The  Deerslayer:   Dutton. 

Cooper:     The  Pilot:   Houghton. 

Clemens:     Prince  &  Pauper:   Harper. 

Davis,  R.  H.:  Stories  for  Boys:  Scribner. 

Doubleday:     Stories   of  Inventions:   Doubleday. 

Dix:     Soldier  Rigdale:   Macmillan. 

Duncan:    Adventures  of  Billy  To])sail:    Revell. 

Eastman:     Indian  Boyhood:    Doubleday. 

Eggleston:      The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster:   Grossett. 

Griff  is:     Brave  Little    Holland:    Houghton. 

Hale:     A  New  England  Boyhood:    Little. 

Harris:     Nights  With  Uncle  Ilenius:    Hougliton. 

Halsey:     The  Old  New  York  Frontier:  S(ril)ii<'r. 

King:     Cadet  Days,  A  Story  of  West  Point:    Harper. 

Liljencrantz:      The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky:      .McCbir^ 

Laurie:     School  Boys  in  France. 

Hughes:     Tom  Brown  at  Rugby:    Hou;?b<on. 

London:    The  Call  of  the  Wild:    Macraillan. 

Martin:     Emmy  Lou:   Doubleday. 

Muir:     Stickeen:    Houghton. 

Paine:     Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain:    llii"p«'r. 
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Poe:     The  Gold  Bug:    Estes. 

Pyle:     The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights:  Scribner. 

Pyle:     The  Champions  of  the  Round   Table:   Scribner. 

Scott:     Rob  Roy:  Button. 

Stevenson:     Treasure  Island:    Grossett. 

Stevenson:     Kidnapped:   Button. 

Stevenson:     Bavid  Balfour:   Scribner. 

Seaman:     Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons:     Sturgis  and 

Walton. 
Stowe:    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin:   Button. 

Stockton:    Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coast:  Macmillan. . 
Stockton:     The  Jolly  Fellowship:   Scribner. 
Rice:     Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch:    Century. 
Sharp:     Watcher  in  the  Woods:  Century. 
Warner:     Being  a  Boy:    Houghton. 
Wiggin:     Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm :  Grossett. 
Morris:     The  Sundering  Flood:  Longmans, 

Method  of  Teaching. 

THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.      Fifteen  lesson  units. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUBY: 

Read  with  the  class  several  selections  from  one  or  sev- 
eral of  Bickens'  Works,  in  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  students,  and  to  establish  a  point  of  contact  with 
Bickens'  noint  of  view.  Have  the  children  enioy  the  selec- 
tions read  and  feel  a  desire  to  read  more  of  his  works. 

The  teacher  may  then  take  up  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
with  the  class,  reading  the  first  few  pages  together.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is 
aroused  before  they  are  instructed  to  continue  the  reading 
by  themselves.    This  should  be  done  the  first  day. 

As  the  discussion  proceeds,  students  may  be  given  spe- 
cial assignments  on  the  study  of  the  English  hearth  and 
kitchen.  Others  may  be  asked  to  look  up  and  report  about 
Bickens'  tour  of  America,  while  others  may  be  asked  to  re- 
port on  England  during  Bickens'  career.  Make  sure  to  bring 
out  the  circumstances  relating  to  his  childhood  days  which 
led  him  to  become  a  social  reformer. 

As  characters  appear,  identify  each  in  a  few  terse  sen- 
tences. Sum  up  the  characters  in  this  way  occasionally. 
Bramatize  portions  containing  much  conversation,  assign- 
ing context  to  one  pupil  and  characters  to  others. 

Note:  Bo  not  attempt  to  study  the  life  of  the  author 
until  the  students  have  gotten  into  the  story  well  enough  to 
feel  the  need  for  information  relating  to  the  writer  as  a 
means  for  fuller  understanding  of  the  subject   matter  read. 
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SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHT  QUESTIONS  FROM  CHAP  I. 

Find  three  references  to  the  old  Dutch  clock  and  from 
these  give  a  description  of  it. 

Find  a  hint  as  to  what  frightened  Dot.  What  is  un- 
usual and  peculiar  in  the  description  of  the  old  man"' 
Does  it  give  any  hint  about  the  mystery? 

At  what  is  Tackleton  hinting  in  his  conversation 
with  John?  Do  you  think  he  reallv  believes  it  or  is  only 
envious? 

Was  Caleb  justified  in  his  deception  of  Bertha? 
What  was  the  result  for  her? 

Find  five  characteristic  adjectives  used  in  describing' 
John;   Tackleton;   Tilly;   Dot. 

Find  all  passages  describing  Tilly  Slowboy.  What  do 
you  think  of  her  mentality?  What  in  her  early  life  might 
account  for  it?  Name  any  other  stories  of  Dickens'  that 
tell  of  unfortunate  children. 

SUGGESTED    COMPOSITION  SUBJECTS. 

Much  oral  description.  Contrast  Caleb  and  Tackle- 
ton. Describe  people  whom  you  have  met  who  remind 
you  of  any  of  these. 

Write  an  imaginary  conclusion  to  "The  Cricket  on  tlie 
Hearth,"  telling  changes  that  came  to  the  Plummers. 

SPECIAL  REFERENCES:. 

Long,  Elsie  M.:   Literary  London. 

Sweetser,  K.  D.:    The  Boys  and  Girls  of  Dickens. 

Hamerton:     The  Dickens  Companion. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL: 

The  Cruikshank  illustration  of  Dickens*  Works. 
F.  G.  Ketton:     The  Dickens'  Country. 
The  Mentor. 

Snowbound.    To  be  taught  dui-ing  .^iidwIh--  lim.'  if  possible. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY: 

For    comparison    after    reading    "Snowboiuul."    ivad 
lerson's    "The   Snowstorm"    and    Lowell's  "The  First 


Emerson's    "The   Snowstorm 

Snowfall."     Comment  here  on  universal  love  nt    ••"■■•■• 

shown  bv  New  England  poets. 

Note 'the  verse  form,  iambic  tcMramiMcr.  and  .Hun.r  . 
with  blank  verse  of  "Thanatopsis." 

Show  how  Whittier's  own  life  is  refb'ctcd  in  I  lie  i>(f;m. 
How   many  of  the  characters  an-  actual  word  portraiis. 
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Announce  that  there  will  be  a  contest  of  memorjr 
gems,  oral  and  written,  when  the  poem  has  been  studied. 
Select  these  from  day  to  day  and  keep  a  permanent  list 
of  them  on  board  or  bulletin  board. 

Bring  out  the  vividness  of  character  types  here  pic- 
tured. Show  how  the  schoolmaster  is  Whittier's  ideal  of 
the  Reconstructionist. 

Have  exercises  in  collection  lists  of  especially  ap- 
propriate words  and  phrases,  "the  gray  day  darkened"; 
"sleep  stole  on." 

Develop  atmospheric  and  mood  contrasts  as  shown  in 
lines  622-628;   629-632. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOMPOSITIONS: 

A  city  snowstorm,  compared  with  Whittier's. 
Our  homes  during  a  snowstorm;    how  we  pass   the 
time  away. 

A  description  of  Chester  Park  after  a  snowstorm. 
A  cabin  party  or  snowshoe  trip. 

SPECIAL  REFERENCES: 

Fisher,  Mary:  A  (xeneral  Survey  of  American  Lit- 
erature. 

Tappan,  E.  M.:     The  Study  and  Teaching  of  Whittier. 
Along   New  England  Roads. 

Page:     Chief  American  Poets.   Notes  and  Biography. 
Hix:     Fifty  English  Classics  Briefly  Outlined. 

STANDARDS   OF  ATTAINMENT. 

Oral: 

Answer  questions  in  complete,  connected  sentences,, 
without  undue  hesitation,  upon  subjects  studied  during  the 
semester  or  subject  familiar  to  the  students. 

Tell  two  stories  from  the  classics  studied. 

Give  an  oral  theme  of  three  minutes  upon  some  subject 
independently  outlined,  delivered  in  a  clear,  pleasing  tone  of 
voice. 

Recite  three  poems  or  prose  selections  from  memory. 
Report  on  two  books  from  the  Reading  List. 
Note:     One  of  these  may  be  written. 

Outline  independently,  state  topic  sentence,  and  develop 
paragraph. 
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Written: 

In  fifteen  minutes  write  a  theme  of  three  paragraphs 
previously  developed,  showing  variety  of  sentence  structure 
good  vocabulary,  and  easy  transition  of  thoughts  and  pleas- 
ing beginning  and  ending. 

Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  a  visit  made. 

Grammar: 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  ten  commonly  used  irregular 
verbs. 

Write  sentences  containing  different  kinds  of  series  ami 
punctuate  each  correctly. 
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GRADE  ViII-A. 
COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

OUTLINING  CONTINUED. 

Oral  and  Written  Themes. 

See  suggestions  for  VII-B  grade  to  which  may  be  added: 

When  I  Went  Rabbit  Hunting. 

My  Big  Brother's  Deer  Hunt. 

My  Own  Camping  Experiences. 

My  Visit  to  the  Shipyards,  or  some  other  place  of  in- 
terest. 

The  Theatre  I  Like  Best  in  Duluth. 

Imaginary  Visit  to  a  Theatre  in  Shakespeare's  Time. 

How  We  Went  to  the  Regatta. 

The    Swimmer    Who    Won    First   Place     (Character 
sketch). 

A  Hunter  I  Know  (Character  sketch). 

An  Indian  to  Whom  I  Talked  (Character  sketch). 

Simple  arguments  may  be  attempted  upon  subjects  in 
the  reading  where  the  students  show  they  have  decided 
opinions.  Courtesy  to  the  opponent  and  keeping  to  the 
subject  are  the  points  to  be  stressed. 

Book  reports. 
Letter  writing: 

Social  forms. 

Letters  of  application. 

Technical  Material. 

The  Verb: 

Review  of  conjugation  of  to  be.- 

Principal  parts  continued. 

Active  and  passive  voice. 
Sentence  manipulation. 
Punctuation. 

Review  of  previous  requirements. 

Add: 

Use  of  dash. 
Word  usage:     Drill  to  correct  habitual  errors. 
Pronunciation : 

Review  previous  lists. 

Correct  errors  as  noted. 
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LITERATURE. 

Selections  for  Study. 

Required : 

Warner's  selections : 
Hunting  the  Deer. 
How  I  Killed  the  Bear. 
Camping  Out. 
Shakespeare:     Merchant    of    Venice,    or    Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 
Optional: 

Scott:     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Kipling:     Captains  Courageous. 
Patron:     Captains  of  Industry. 

Poems  to  Be  Memorized.    (Select  three.) 

Required : 

Shakespeare:     Quotations     from     the     Merchant     of 
Venice. 

Whitman:     O  Captain,  My  Captain. 
Optional: 

Tennyson :     Flower  in  the  Crannies  Wall. 

Shakespeare:     Wolsev's  Farewell  to  His  Greatness. 

Shelley:     The  Cloud. 

Montgomery,  James:      Arnold  Von  Winkelried. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:     Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixbv. 

Bennett:     Hats  Off!  The  Flag  Goes  By.  ' 

Nesbit:    Your  Flag  and  My  Flag. 

Tennyson:     Footpath  to  Peace. 

Sill:     The  Fool's  Prayer. 

Lincoln :     The  Joy  of  the  Hills. 

Ninety-first  Psalm. 
Outside  Reading:     See  Grade  VHI-B. 

Method  of  Teaching-. 

WARNER'S  SELECTIONS. 
Special  references. 

A  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1S70,  Potter. 
American  Writers  Today,  Vedder. 
Along  New  England  Roads. 

HUNTING  OF  THE  DEER. 

Suggestions  for  Study. 

Teacher  should  read  the  introduction  oxplaiiiiii«  v<Ty 
simply  the  meaning  of  the  irony,  if  students  an>  puzzled 
by  it.  The  meaning  can  be  conveyed  by  tone  of  voire  and 
emphasis,  with  little  explanation. 


Compare  hunting  methods  of  today  with  those  de- 
scribed by  Warner. 

Have  boys  bring  information  on  Minnesota  Game 
Laws. 

Make  this  primarily  a  boys'    story.     Have  them  tell 
individual  hunting  experiences. 
Suggestive  questions: 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  deer  accord- 
ing to  Warner?  Do  you  agree?  Have  you  ever  encount- 
ered a  deer? 

How  does  Warner  answer  the  argument  of  the  sports- 
man who  kills  for  food  only?  What  do  you  think  of  his 
answer?    (Good   material  for  argument). 

What  are  the  three  methods  of  deer  hunting  here  de- 
scribed?   Are    they  lawful   today?    Are  they  sportsman- 
like?  What  is  a  true  sportsman? 
General  Suggestion: 

After  a  few  such  questions  as  these  have  been  given 
by  the  teacher  the  pupils  should  begin  to  formulate  them 
and  present  them  to    the  others  in  socialized  recitation. 

HOW  I  KILLED  THE  BEAR. 

Questions : 

Is  this  story  true  to  life?    Do  bears  eat  berries? 

Is  a  bear  vicious  in  berry  time?  Why  is  this  bear  sa 
leisurely  in  his  approach? 

Could  the  man  do  all  that  thinking  in  so  short  a  time? 
Can  you  remember  your  train  of  thought  during  some 
fright  you  have  had? 

Note  the  literary  devices  of  short  sentence  and  repe- 
tition  of   phrases — they  secure  suspense  and  a  sense  of 
breathless  fear. 
Composition : 

Hunting  experiences. 

My  fright  in  the  woods. 

Try  to   imitate  Warner's  style — short  sent.ences  and 
repetition  to  give  suspense. 
Camping  Out. 

Get  all  the  fun  possible  out  of  a  rapid  informal  read- 
ing. Relate  personal  experiences  in  camping  and  pic- 
nicking. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE— 25  LESSONS. 

References    on    Shakespeare's    Life    and    Shakespeare's 
English. 

Pancoast  and  Shelly:      English  Literature. 
Bolenius:      Teaching  Literature,  pp.  170-180. 
H.   W.    Mabie:      William    Shakespeare,    Poet,    Dram- 
atist, and  Man. 

Elsie  Long:      Literary  London. 
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George  Morley:      Sweet    Arden:   A   Study    of  Shake- 
speare's County. 

A.  G.  Bradley:      The  Avon  and  Shakespeare's  Coun- 
try. 

Nelson  &   Thorndyke:     Pacts  About  Shakespeare. 
Blakely:      Teachers'  Outlines  for  Studies  in  Enirlish 

pp.  63-72. 

Rolf-Hudson:      Editions   of  M.    of  V.    with  notes  for 

teachers'  use. 

The  English  Journal  for  October,  1918. 

Julia    Brookey:      "A   Midsummer    Night's  Dream    in 

Junior  High  School. 

Mentor-Perry  Pictures. 

Suggestions  for  Study: 

Tell  enough  of  early  dramas,  Elizabethan  stage,  and 
Shakespeare's  life  in  London  to  get  vivid  background. 

Give  a  little  very  general  information  on  form  of  the 
play  division  into  acts  and  scenes — list  of  characters.  Have 
pupils  know  in  a  general  way,  before  any  reading  is  done, 
how  and  w^here  such  plays  were  presented. 

First  reading — rapid  and  as  uninterrupted  as  possible  to 
get  the  story.  Trace  the  development  of  the  different  plots, 
the  bond  story,  the  episode  of  the  rings,  the  casket  story,  the 
Jessica-Lorenzo  story.  Keep  work  simple;  avoid  a  critical 
study  of  Shakespeare  in  this  grade.  Encourage  pupils  to 
ask  questions  about  parts  they  do  not  understand. 

Assign  parts  for  reading.  In  second  reading  tak^  notes 
of  character  development.  Build  up  character  descriptions. 
Try  to  see  why  each  character  is  in  the  play.  Discuss  good 
and  bad  points  in  characters,  Bassanio,  Antonio.  Shylock 
and  Portia. 

Select  famous  passages  and  keep  a  list  of  them  in  English 
notebook.     Learn  as  many  as  possible. 

Dramatize  scenes  after  studying. 

Trace  the  argument  in  the  Trial  scene.  Note  each  ploa 
made  to  Shylock  and  his  reply  to  it.  Follow  Portia's  argu- 
ment with  great  care,  making  a  list  of  the  points  she  makes. 

General  Caution:  In  reading  Shakespeare  in  the  Junior 
High  School  avoid  much  critical  study  of  text.  Lot  the  lan- 
guage take  care  of  itself  except  where  inc()mi)rehensil)le  to 
student.    Work  for  live  interest  in  story  and  characters. 

STANDARDS  OK  A  JTAINMENT. 

These  are  practically  the  same  as  for  X'lll-lt  I'ni  tlu- 
student  should  show  greater  ease  and  fluency  and  ;in  en- 
larged vocabulary. 

Recite  three  additional  poems  or   prose  seleciitnis. 

Report  on  two  additional  books  from  tlie  reading  list. 
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Take  part  in  one  oral  discussion,  keeping  to  the  point. 
Assist  in  tlie  dramatization  of  one  story. 

Note:      Trabue  Completion  Test,  Scales  B,  C,  D,  and 
E  13.3. 

Nassau  Supplement  to   Hillegas  Scale,  4.56. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bates:      How  to  Teach  a  Masterpiece. 

Bolenius:      Everyday  English  Composition. 

Bolenius:      Oral  English. 

Bolenius:      Teaching  English. 

Brooks:      Composition.    Book  I. 

Buhlig:     First  Year  English. 

Bulletin,  1917  No.  2:  Bureau  of  Education:  Reorganiza- 
tion of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Cairns:     History  of  American  Literature. 

Cairns:      Encylopaedia  Britannica. 

Fisher:      General  Survey  of  American  Literature. 

Halleck:      History  of  American  Literature. 

Hinchman:      English  Literature.    (Illustrated.) 

Hix:     Fifty  English  Classics  Briefly  Outlined. 

Hosic:  Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary 
Schools,  1917,  No.  2. 

Government  Bulletin. 

Howe:      American  Bookmen. 

Huntington:      Elementary  English  Composition. 

Klapper:      Teaching  of  English. 

Long:      English  Literature. 

MacClintock:      Literature  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Pancoast:      History  of  American  Literature, 

Pancoast  and  Shelley:      English  Literature. 

Page:  Chief  American  Poets.  (Notes  and  Biographies 
excellent.) 

Pattee:      History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870. 

Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet:      Oral  and  Written  English. 

Scott:  Helpful  Questions  for  English  and  American 
Literature. 

Scott  and  Denney:      Elementary  English   Composition, 

Smith:      What  Literature  Can  Do  for  Me. 

Thomas:      How  to  Teach  English  Classics, 

Vedder:      American  Writers  Today. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL. 
Perry  Pictures. 
Brown's  Famous  Pictures. 
Mentor. 
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GRADE  IX-B. 

COMPOSITION  A>D  GBAMMAR. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Brooks  I:   Chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  15,  16,  or 

Hitchcock:      New  Practice  Book 
SUPPLEMENTARY : 

Millery:      Practical  English  Composition,  Books  I   II 

Lewis  and  Hosic:      Practical  English  for  High   Schools. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

Independent  outlining  continued. 

Regular  oral  and  written  themes,  usually  one  a  week. 
Let  oral,  where  possible,  precede  written.  Lead  from  nar- 
ration and  description  to  exposition  and  simple  argument. 
Stress  topics  dealing  with  occupations  and  topics  of  current 
interest. 

Sentences : 

Word  order,  misplaced  modifiers.  Hitclnock'c  x.-w 
Method  Practice  Book,  page  363, 

Variation  of  sentence  form. 

Essential  and  non-essential  clauses.  Give  many  drills 
in  sentence  manipulation;  such  as  combining  several 
•groups  of  sentences  into  a  single  sentence,  ehanging 
compound  sentences  into  simple  or  com])lex  sentences, 
remodelling-  awkward  sentences. 

Review  of  paragraph,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  conclusion. 

Advanced  use  of  the  dictionary;  derivation  of  words, 
use  of  special  sections,  etc.  Brooks  I,  Cha]it('r  1(1; 
Hitchcock:  New  Practical  Book,  Chapters  1")  and  18; 
Chew's  list  for  pronunciation. 

Library  reference.  Metliod:  Take  classes  to  library 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  card  catalog-  aii'l  iii'lex,  and 
Reader's  Guide. 

Letter  writing.  Simple  letters;  sim])le  business  let- 
ters of  inquiry,  complaint,  application,  (ict  samples  of 
letters  from  business  fii-ms. 

Buhlig;     Business  Knglisli. 

Hitchcock:  New  Pr;ictiee  Book,  ('lia|..  \  II  and 
VTIL 

Miller:  Practical  English  ( 'oniposition.  I'ook  1, 
Chapters  VII-XI. 

Clayton   and   AFcGinnis:     Ktreclive  Kiighsli. 

Lewis  and  llosic:  Practical  Knglisli  lor  Ihi^li 
Schools. 

Dwyer:     The  Business  Letter. 
Book   reports:      See  introduction. 
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Technical  Material.  Mainly  review. 

Agreement:  Subject,  predicate;  ])n)n()iui,  antecedent; 
nomi,  adjective,   Hitchcock,  page  354. 

Use  of  nouns  with  correct  punctuation: 

Nominative  absolute. 

Appositive. 

Direct  address. 

Possessives. 
A^erbs:     Infinitives  and  Participles.    Taught  very  sim- 
ply in  relation  to  fmiction  in  the  sentence  and  drill  on  cor- 
rect tense  forms.   This  is  new  material. 

Number  in  third  person. 

Voice:     Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

Mode:      Indicative,  imperative.    New  material. 
Expletives,  in  connection  with  agreement  of  subject  and 
predicate. 

Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Sentence  analysis.   Not  difficult. 
Punctuation: 

Correlated  closely  with  composition. 

Review  previous  requirements,  especially  uses  of 
apostrophe. 

Special  attention  to:  nominative  absolute;  essential 
and  non-essential  clauses;  semi-colon  and  colon  in  coni- 
poimd  sentences. 

Memory  Work. 

Required:     (Select  four.) 

Wordsworth:     The  Daffodils. 

Page:     The  American's  Creed  (review). 

Twenty-fourth  Psalm. 

Kipling:     ^^f." 
Optional : 

Tennyson:     The  Brook. 

Bates,  Katherine  Lee:     America,  the  Beautiful. 
Outside  Reading:     See  IX-A  list. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  AND  PROJECTS. 
Oral  Expression. 

Organize  literary  clubs. 

Gather  list  of  titles  from  ]m])ib;  teacher  or  i)ui3il  choose 
any  interesting  title;  let  pupil  who  speaks  first  choose  the 
next  one  and  so  on.  This  emphasizes  the  value  of  an  at- 
tractive title. 

Discuss  topics  of  civic  and  war  interest. 

An  impromptu  storv  in  relav  mav  l)e  told  bv  the  class. 
See   ''The   Storv   in   School,"   bv  Ennna   Bolenius.    "The 
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Teacliing  of    Ural    Composition,"    by  Einnia    lion-mus    is 
svigo-estive. 

Note:     111  class  correetioii  of  oi-al  eoiii))ositioii  us<3 
the  socialized  fonii  of  recitation. 

Oral  and  Written  Expression. 

To  set  imagination  working  and  to  show  plot  buildiui; 
use  liame  of  Consequence. 
When. 
Where. 
Who. 

What  happened. 
Result. 
By  means  of   class  discussion,    stoi'ics  may  he  worked 
out  from  these  outlines. 

The  use  of  the  model.  Choose  a  model  that  illustrates 
only  one  specific  principle. 

The  use  of  pictures  for  nan-ation,  and  the  use  of  car- 
toons for  exposition. 

Let  pupils  complete  stories  begun  by  other  members  of 
the  class.  For  other  suggestions  see  "Reorganization  of 
English,"  pp.  43,  44.  ' 

Refei'ences  for  sentence  and  paragraph  study  that  may 
be  liel]iful  are  listed  in  Course  in  English  III. 

Clear,  effective  expression,  correctness  in  technical  re- 
quirements. 

SUBJECTS  SrGGESTEI)  EOK  TllEAl ES: 

A  narrow  escape,  a  vacation  episode,  My  First  Day 
at  Sfdiool,  A  trip  to  some  interesting  ])art  of  oui'  own 
•  country  or  to  some  Foreign  J^and. 

Description  of  a  church,  library,  or  some  builduig 
near  by. 

Report  of  topics  of  the  day. 

Description  and  explanation  of  a  poster  or  clev(M-  car- 
toon. 

How  I  missed  my  train. 

Aly  favorite  book. 

What  is   school  spirit? 

Naturalization  of  foreigners. 

Food  conservation. 

Household  uses  of  electricity. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck. 

The  life  and  work  of  a  man  or  wuin  m  oi  unic, 

A  boy  can  show  that  he  is  a  good  citizen. 

The  dead  letter  office. 

The  wool  industry. 

Haste  makes  waste. 

The  location  of  Duluth  and  its  efferts  on  tlie  -rowih 
of  the  citv. 
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The  lost  will. 

A  camping   experience. 

Daily  visitants. 

Applying  for  a  position. 

The  day  we  moved. 

How  I  earned  my  first  dollar. 

My  Christmas  surprise. 

Conversation    between  two  schoolmates  on    subjects 
interesting  to  the  pupil. 

Imaginary  conversations  between  characters  of  books 
read  in  or  outside  of  class. 

Explanation    of     well     known    proverbs    chiefly    by 
method  of  illustration  or  example. 

Interesting    personal  experiences. 

Topics  of  the  day  directly  related  to   the  pupil,  e.  g., 
"Individual   responsibility  in  the  Thrift  Stamp  drive." 

Particular  pet  animals,   favorite  flowers,  and  sports. 

Things   made  by  the  pupils   in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. 

Imaginary  trips  from  clock  tower,  high  hill,    or  air- 
plane. 

Letters  to  prominent  people.  , 

Subjects  that  admit  of  varieties  of  interpretation,  and  ( 
originality  of  observation  and  experience,  e.  g. : 
An  Arrow  Shot  at  Random. 
From  Bondage  to  Liberty. 
One  Thing  Needful. 
One  Thing  Lacking. 
A  Live  Coal.  I 

Why  I  should  like  to  be  a  printer.  j 

My  favorite  uncle  (description).  j 

Why  Ivanhoe  was  knighted.  I 

A  EJioldier's  heroism. 

How  I  made  a  Christmas  present  for  a  soldier. 

Some  advantages  of  manual  training. 

A  character  sketch  of  Odysseus. 

A  conversation  between  Circe  and  Odysseus  when  he 
arrives  at  her  palace. 

Are  summer  schools  beneficial? 

Practical  ways  of  economizing. 
_  A  trip  through  Patrick's  factory. 

A  trip  through  the  Northern  Shoe  Company's  factory. 

The  life  of  Henry  Bessemer. 

The  making  of  steel  from  pig-iron. 

The  value  of  manual  training  to  the  Government. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  A>D  SUGGESTIVE  PROJECTS. 

For  variety  of  projects,  see  Claxton  and  MsGinnis:    Ef- 
fective English.     Use  accompanying  folder. 
Topic:      The  Public  Library. 
Time  Unit:      Four  to  six  lessons. 
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PROJECT. 

What  are  the  important  thing's  about  the  public  library 
we  can  learn  by  a  visit  there  with  our  teacher? 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Use  double  period, 
if  possible.  If  not,  then  use  preliminary  lesson  period  at 
school  for  the  explanation  of  the  card  catalogue  and 
Reader's  Guide.  The  children  will  show  greater  interest  if 
this  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  at  the  library.  Using  the 
blackboard  for  illustration,  and  a  drawer  of  cards  from  the 
catalogue,  explain  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  guide 
cards,  author  cards,  title  cards,  subject  cards,  and  reference 
cards.  Next  explain  the  meaning  of  the  call  numbers  which 
include  the  Dewey  classification  number  above,  and  the  book 
number  below.  The  Reader's  Guide  should  then  be  shown 
to  the  pupils,  and  its  use  explained  to  them.  This  guide 
is  published  monthly,  quarterly,  annually,  and  every  five 
years.  It  contains  an  index  explaining  all  abbreviations. 
The  subject  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  preliminary  library  talk,  each  pupil  should  bo 
given  two  references  to  look  up  later,  one  through  the  cata- 
logue, and  another  through  the  Reader's  Guide.  A  brief 
"personally  conducted  tour"  of  the  library  is  next  in  order. 
Show  the  children's  room  and  explain  its  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  books  on  the  shelves.  Make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  Magazine  Room,  the  Newspaper  room  and  the  Reference 
room.  Take  the  pupils  through  the  book  stacks,  having  them 
locate  various  books  as  they  pass  by.  In  the  reference  room 
show  the  pupils  the  different  sets  of  encyclopedias,  the  class- 
ical dictionaries,  the  general  dictionaries,  the  "Who's  Who," 
and  other  important  reference  books. 

Now  the  students  should  be  given  a  few  minutes  to  lo- 
cate the  references  which  were  given  them  at  the  end  of  the 
preliminary  talk  in  the  lecture  room.  Be  sure  they  liiul  tho 
book  itself  and  the  actual  magazine  article. 

PROJECT. 

To  give  a  g-ood  oral  and  written  account  of  what  we 
learn  to  interest  another  class. 

MINOR  PROJECT: 

To  make  an   outline  of  our  visit  to  the  library. 

Divide  the  class  into  teams  of  not  more  than  five. 
From  their  individual  outlines  let  them  make,  on  the 
blackboard,  group  outlines.  Prior  to  this  time,  they 
should  have  learned  the  proper  form  for  an  outline  so 
that  this  will  not  trouble  them.  Allow  each  team  to  work 
out  its  outline  making  suggestions  only  when  they  are 
requested.  Keep  the  work  as  indei)end<Mit  and  spon- 
taneous as  possible.  Interesting  and  profitable  (piestioiis 
are  sure  to  come  up.     During  our  lesson  a  group  of  five 
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boys  had  quite  a  controversy  over  apartment,  compart- 
ment, and  department.  They  wished  to  use  the  word 
with  "reference."  Before  asking  me  for  help  they  looked 
up  all  three  words  in  the  Dictionary.  From  our  recent 
class  work  in  the  use  of  the  Dictionary  they  were  able 
incidentally  to  tell  me  that  the  three  words  came  from  a 
common  root  and  had  the  Latin  prefixes  "ad,"  "com," 
and  "de."  A  group  of  girls  had  difficulty  with  "come" 
and  "go,"  and  had  to  appeal  to  me  for  a  final  decision. 
There  was  a  curious  difference  between  the  outlines 
made  by  the  groups  of  girls  and  the  groups  of  boys.  The 
former  gave  outlines  which  were  more  personal,  and 
more  story-like  in -form,  while  the  boys'  outlines  were 
strictly  business  like  and  to  the  point.  Both  groups  rec- 
ognized this  difference  without  my  mentioning  it.  Fif- 
teen minutes  were  allowed  for  putting  these  outlines  on 
the  board.  Then  we  compared  them,  choosing  the  best 
from  each  until  we  had  two  outlines,  one  made  by  girls 
and  the  other  by  boys.  The  keenest  interest  was  shown 
by  the  pupils  in  every  part  of  this  often  dry,  uninterest- 
ing process,  and  every  concession  made  by  one  group  was 
only  after  strenuous  argument  on  all  sides. 

MINOR  PROJECT: 

To  give  five  minute  talks  before  some  other  class,  or 
visitors. 

The  pupils  were  to  use  outlines  and  the  auditors  were 
to  judge  as  to  whether  the  talks  were  clear,  and  whether 
they  gave  the  proper  information.  In  connection  with 
this  lesson  special  inducement  in  the  way  of  additional 
credit  was  offered  to  pupils  who  v/ould  take  other  pupils 
to  the  library  and  give  them  instructions  so  that  the 
student  pupils  could  pass  an  oral  test  given  by  the 
teacher.  This  oral  composition  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  we  had  had  at  any  time.  The  pupils  prepared 
such  excellent  talks  and  gave  them  so  fluently  that  we 
decided  to  have  them  given  again  during  a  morning  as- 
sembly period,  before  the  entire  school. 

MINOR  PROJECT: 

To  put  these  talks  in  written  form  with  the  object  of 
getting  some  worthy  of  publication  in  the  school  or  city 
paper. 

Other  Library  Projects  Sug-gested. 
To  find  out  all  about  the  Dewey  classification  system 
(Problem)  and  give  a  five  minute  talk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  class  (Concrete). 

What  is  the  newspaper  room?  (Problem.) 
Sub-problems:    (a)    What  papers  do   you  find  there? 
(b)  How  are  they  arranged?    (c)  Care  of  back  numbers? 
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(d)  What  is  the  best  publication  you  have  foumr;  w, 
Etc. 

What  is  the  magazine  room?    (Problem.) 

Sub-problems:  (a)  What  magazines  are  there?  (b) 
How  arranged?  (c)  Binding  of  back  numbers?  (d)  Use 
of  "Readers'  Guide?"    (e)  Etc. 

What  information  on  special  subjects  does  the  library 
give?    (Problem.) 

Sub-problems:  (a)  Where  are  the  books  on  nature 
study  found?  (b)  How  many  and  what  are  they?  (c) 
Which  are  best  for  my  use?  (d)  Names  of  five  most 
prominent  nature  writers?  (e)  Titles  and  authors  of 
books  on  birds?  (f)  On  moths  and  butterflies?  (g)  On 
insects?     (h)    Etc. 

STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMEIVT  FOR  GRADF  1\-H. 
Oral: 

Answer  questions  in  complete,  connected  sentences, 
without  undue  hesitation,  upon  subjects  studied  during  the 
semester  or  subjects  familiar  to  the  students. 

From  an  outline  previously  prepared,  give  an  oral  theme 
describing  the  plan  of  the  public  library.  Illustrate  often 
by  example. 

Explain  in  detail  how  to  look  up  some  reference,  a(  tln^ 
library.  , 

Recite  from  memory  four  poems. 

Report  on  two  books  from  the  reading  list. 
Note:      One  of  these  may  be  written. 

Written: 

In  fifteen  minutes,  write  a  theme  of  at  least  thnc  paiii- 
graphs  on  some  subject  previously  outlined,  containing  not 
more  than  three  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar.  The  points  of  criticism  are  to  be  those  points 
stressed  in  Grades  VH,  VIH  and  IX-B. 

From  a  given  list  of  sentences  or  a  paragraph,  write  each 
sentence  in  from  three  to  five  different  ways  and  (liscus- 
orally  which  is  best  in  each  case  and  why. 

Write  one  business  or  friendly  letter  and  send  it. 

Grammar: 

Write  sentences  illustrating  the  different  uses  of  the  in- 
finitive and  the  participle. 

From  one  page  of  prose,  select  all  verbs  in  the  indic-itive 
mode  and  all  in  the  imperative  mode. 

Analyze  five  sentences  of  no  great   dit'liculty. 
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GRADE  IX-A. 

LITERATURE— ENTIRE  SEMESTER. 

Selections  for  Study. 

Required: 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Ivanhoe. 

Palmer  translation:      Odyssey,  Chap.   6-15;   18-29. 
Optional: 

Lowell:         The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Cowper:        John  Gilpin's  Ride. 

Lowell:         The  Courtin'. 

Shelley:        To  a  Skylark. 

Burns:  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That. 

Browning:    Herve  Riel. 

Henry:  The  Chaparal  Prince. 

Arnold:         Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Grenfell:       Adrift  on  an  Icepan. 

Poems  to  Be  Memorized  (select  three). 

Required : 

Kipling:  The  Recessional. 

Noyes,  Alfred:      The  Song  of  Sherwood. 
Optional: 

Byron:  The  Ocean. 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Stevenson :  Requiem. 

Van  Dyke:  Home  Again. 

Outside  Reading  List  for  IX-B. 

Bacheller:      Eben  Holden:  Harper. 

Bacheller:      Dri   and  I:    Harper. 

Barrie:      The  Little  Minister:      Scribner. 

Bennett:      Master  Skylark:      Century. 

Blackmore:      Lorna  Doone:      Crowell. 

Castle:      Pride  of  Jennico:      Grossett. 

Clemens:      Tom  Sawyer:      Harper. 

Clemens:      American  Claimant:      Harper. 

Clemens:      A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court: 

Harper. 
Clemens:      Innocents  Abroad:      Harper. 
Connors:      The  Man  from  Glengarry:      Grossett. 
Cooper:      The  Last  of  the  Mohicans:  Button. 
Cooper:      The  Path  Finder:      Button.  . 
Cooper:      The  Spy:      Button. 
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Churchill:      Coniston:      Macmillan. 

Churchill:      The  Crossing:      Macmillan. 

Churchill:      Richard  Carvel:      Macmillan. 

Crane:      Red  Badge  of  Courage:      Appleton. 

Dickens:      Oliver  Twist:      Button. 

Dickens:      Nicholas  Nickleby:      Button. 

Dickens:      Our  Mutual  Friend:      Button. 

Dickens:      Bavid  Copperf ield :      Button. 

Doyle:      Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes:      Burt. 

Doyle:      The  White  Company:      Harper. 

Duncan:      Br.  Luke  of  the  Labrador:      Revell. 

Ebers:      An  Egyptian  Princess:      Burt. 

Eggleston:      Tlie  Circuit  Rider:      Scribner. 

Ford:      Janice  Meredith:      Bobb. 

Hale:      Man   Without  a  Country:      Little. 

Hawkins:      Prisoner  of  Zenda:      Holt. 

Hawthorne:      Twice  Told  Tales:      Houghton. 

Holland:      Arthur  Bonnicastle:      Scribner. 

Howells:      A  Boy's  Town:      Harper.  ^     . 

Hughes:      Tom  Brown's  School  Bays':      Houghton. 

Johnston:      To  Have  and  to  Hold:      Houghton. 

Johnston:      Stover  at  Yale:      Stokes. 

Kipling:      Captains  Courageous:      Century. 

Kipling:      Kim:      Boubleday. 

London:      Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol:      Macmillan. 

London:      White  Fang:      Macmillan. 

Harryat:      Midshipman  Easy:      Macmillan. 

Mulock:      John  Halifax,   Gentleman:      Crowell. 

Mitchell:      Hugh  Wynne:      Century. 

Ouida:      Bog  of  Flanders:      Lippincott. 

Page:      In  Ole  Virginia:      Scribner. 

Page:      Red   Book:      Scribner. 

Parker:      Seats  of  the  Mighty:      Parker.. 

Quiller-Couch:      Splendid  Spur:      Cassell. 

Rolfe:      Shakespeare,  the  Boy:      Harper. 

Roberts:      The  Blazed   Trail:      Boubleday. 

Roberts:      The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood:      Page. 

Scott:      The  Abbot:      Button. 

Scott:      The  Monastery:      Button. 

Scott:      Quentin  Burward:      Button. 

Scott:      The  Talisman:      Button. 

Scott:      Heart  of  Midlothian:   "  Button. 

Stevenson:      Bottle  Imp:      Scribner. 

Stevenson:      Black  Arrow:      Scribner. 

Verne:      Round  the  World  in   Eighty  Bays:      Burt. 

Verne:      A  Trip  to  the  Moon:      Burt. 

White:      The  Court  of  Boyville:      Macmillan. 

White,  S.  E.:      The  River  Man:      Boubleday. 

Weyman:      Gentlemen  of  France:      Longmans. 

Weyman:      Under  the  Red  Robe:      Longmans. 

Wister:      The  Virginian:      Macmillan. 
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List  for  IX- A. 

Atherton:      The  Canqueror:      Macmillan. 
Acldams:      Twenty  Years  in  Hull  House:      Macmillan. 
Bunyan:      Pilgrim's  Progress:      Century- 
Clemens:      Joan  of  Arc:      IlariDer. 
Connolly:      Out  of  Gloucester:      Scribner. 
Dickens:      Child's  History  of  England:      Crowell. 
Eggleston:      The  Beginnings  of  a  Nation:      Am.  Bk. 
Earle:      Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days:      Macmillan. 
Ford:      True  George  Washington:      Lippincjtt. 
Howells :      My  Mark  Twain  :      Harper. 
Irving:      Sketch  Book:      Macmillan. 
Irving:      Tales  of  a  Traveler:      Am.  Bk. 
Irving:      Tales   from  the  Alhambra:      Houghton. 
Keller:      The  World  I  Live  In:      Century. 
Lamb:      Tales  from  Shakespeare:      Dutton. 
Lanier:      Boy's  King  Arthur:      Scribner. 
Lowell:      Joan  of  Arc:      Houghton. 
Muir:      Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth:      Houghton. 
Macleod:      Shakespeare  Story  Book:      Barnes. 
Palmer:      The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer:      Houghton. 
Thompson-Seton :      Lives  of  the  Hunted:      Scribner. 
Smith:      A  White  Umbrella  in   Mexico:      Houghton. 
Riis:      Making  of  an  American:      Macmillan. 

METHOD.     Suggested  topics  for  discussion, 

THE  ODYSSEY— THREE  WEEKS. 

The  Troian  War  and  Its  Heroes. 
Greek  Myths  Used  in  the  Poem. 

Customs  of  the  Greeks:    War,    Religion,  Home  Life, 
Hospitality. 

Character  of  Odysseus. 

IVANHOE— EIGHT  WEEKS. 

Setting: 

The  Saxons — their  early  home,  language,  and  oc- 
cupation  of  England. 
The    Norman    conquest    and   its    effect  upon  lan- 
guage,  laws,  and  society. 
Political   and    social   conditions   during   Richard's 

reign. 
Relations  of  Normans,  Saxons,  and  Jews. 
Plot  and  sub-plots:  Climaxes. 
Characters. 

Ideals  of  chivalry  and  of  the  Saxons. 
The  story  of  Robin  Hood. 
The  life  of  Scott. 

THE  LADY   OF  THE  LAKE— FIVE  WEEKS. 

Setting: 

The  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 
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The  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,    their   charac- 
teristics, customs,   and  conflicts. 
Scottish  superstitions. 

Plot  and  climaxes. 

Characters — especially    of    James    Fitz    James,    The 
Douglas,  Ellen,  and  Roderick  Dhu. 

Appreciation  of  romance  and  adventure. 

Simple  lessons  in  verse  form — rnyme,  meter,  and  fig- 
ures of  speech. 

Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

The  character  of  Scott. 

THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL— TWO  WEEKS. 
The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  background  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
The  two  contrasting  episodes. 
The  two  contrasting  preludes. 
Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 
A  comparison  with  Longfellow's  "Robert  of  Sicily." 

SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM— TWO  WEEKS. 

Nature     of     epic     poetry;     comparison     with     "The 
Odyssey,"  contrast  with   "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Background  of  Tartars  and  Persians. 
Characters  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
Plot  and  climax. 

Simple  study  of  blank  verse  and  epic  similes. 
Memory  work. 

STA?iDARDS   OF  ATTAINMENT  FOR  GRADE  IX-A. 

Oral: 

Answer  questions  in  complete,  connected  sentences  with- 
out undue  hesitation,  on  the  classics  studied. 

From  outlines  independently  made,  sketch  three  of  the 
most  striking  characters  you  have  studied. 

Take  part  in  one  dramatization. 

Describe  one  picture,  illustrating  aomething  read  in 
class. 

Explain  the  struggle  between  the  Normans  and  Saxons 
and  show  its  effect  upon  our  language. 

Recite  three  poems  from  memory. 

Report  on  two  books  from  the  reading  list. 
Note:      One  of  these  may  be  written. 

Written: 

In  fifteen  minutes,  from  an  independently  i)repare(l  out- 
line previously  made,  write  a  theme  of  three  paragraphs  oii 
some  subject  suggested  by  each  one  of  the  classics  read.  This 
must  contain  not  more  than  three  mistakes. 

Note:  Trabuo  Completion  Test,  Scales  B,  C,  D  and  10, 
14.2. 

Nassau  Supplement  to  Ilillegas  Scale  5.0. 
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